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PREFACE 

With so many approved text books in use, it is not an 
easy matter to essay a fresh edition of the arduous, am- 
bitious Aeneid. Even our best commentators cannot be 
said to have written the last word on the interpretation 
of Virgil. Perhaps no commentator ever will. Be this 
as it may, the special difficulty of a school edition lies 
in the adjustment of exegetic nicety to the callow mindf 
Again, since to interest as well as to inform is the feature 
of latter-day manuals, the personal touch must be in- 
troduced; and aid and illustration be adroitly chosen. 

The first aid that occurs to a practical Virgilian is in 
connection with the present crippled state of Latin 
Prosody. As the Rules of Quantity can no longer be 
drilled into pupils by the old-fashioned methods, it re- 
mains to help them over the stile by some device which 
will act as a directive, without its being at the same time 
a visual martext. 

Accordingly, a dotted system has been employed 
throughout in the case of vowels which are long by nature. 
This has necessitated the removal of the dot from the 
third vowel of the alphabet, when such vowel is short. 
As j is now printed purely vowel-wise, its dot has been 
likewise removed, lest this quasi-consonant should be 
mistaken for long i. This dotted system is confined for 
obvious reasons to the Text and Metrical Indexes.* 

* Certain Vowels of common quantity are marked with an acute 
accent when scanned long, e. g. mihi, Diana, unius, tenebris, etc. 
The marking of the Vocabulary follows the stereotyped makron 
method. 
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With respect to Vocabulary meanings, specialised words 
are referred numerically to their places in the text, and 
particular attention has been paid to certain Proper Names. 

It is hoped that the Introduction, with which a good 
deal of pains has been taken, will be found in line with 
the double purpose (above alluded to) of interest as 
well as of information. In " Points of Syntax" the terms 
medial object and virtual suboblique have been adopted 
for two constructions which are cumbersomely phrased in 
American Grammars. 

As it is chiefly by the Notes that a school edition 
of an ancient classic is measured, the endeavor has 
been to make them clear, concise, crisp; each difficulty 
has been frankly faced; and due acknowledgment ren- 
dered to recognised authorities, especially to the names 
of Henry, Conington, Nettleship, and Kennedy. It 
would be hard to mention classicists whose lances have 
been borne more brilliantly in the perennial tilt of the 
Aeneid, 

One feature of these Notes is that questions of syntax 
are dealt with precisely as they occur, and not relegated 
to paragraphs slumbering in the depths of divers Latin 
Grammars. Such references are liable to be skipt 
by the happy-go-lucky pupil of to-day, and in any case 
they smack of what may be styled quarter-back La- 
tinity. Another feature is that verbal illustration is 
mainly drawn from parallel expressions within the poem 
itself, or from Horace, and not from far-fetched echoes 
in English Literature. The Mews of Castaly' need no 
added sprinklings from any pseudo-classic bough. Be- 
sides, choice translation does as much for literary taste 
as exotic quotation. 

The text is based upon HirtzeFs; but a different read- 
ing has been adopted where the variant seemed preferable; 
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The illustrations have been chosen for textual apposite- 
ness rather, than for promiscuous effect. 

The editor is fully conscious of whatever disadvantages 
may attend a task which has been undertaken single- 
handed. His horce subsecivce were few; and the lettered 
ease of some 'sweet Parthenope' was not his privilege to 
enjoy. Nevertheless, he is not without hope that the 
present volume may receive consideration from those 
who are engaged, whether as teachers or learners, in the 
study of the favorite poem of all Europe for eighteen 
centuries. 

P. F. O'Brien. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE LIFE OF VIRGIL 



Publius Vergilius* Maro was born on the Ides of Oc- 
tober in the year 70 B.C. in the district called Andes, near 
Mantua. Mantua me genuit. The exact place of his 
birth is now as conjectural as the precise spot of his tomb 
near Naples. His father was ail industrious man of hum- 
ble origin, who married his master's daughter, and prob- 
ably added to his means of subsistence by the keeping, of 
bees, as well as by the buying up of timber. His mother's 
name is said to have been Magia, a circumstance of 
which due note was taken when the Middle Ages made a 
magician of the Mantuan. That the future poet had 
Celtic blood in his veins is an inference colored by the 
racial prejudice or psychological temper of critics, in 
dearth of any positive information. Anyhow, he was 
not born a Roman citizen. The scenes of his childhood, 
laid in HhQ demi-tristesse of the Po country'; the Mincio 
with its fringes of gray sedge, Benacus with its billows 
and its boom, printed themselves indelibly on his youthful 
memory. At the age of twelve he was sent to school at 
Cremona, where he stayed five years, at the end of which 
he assumed the toga virilis, on the same date, we are told, 
on which Lucretius died. From Cremona he passed to 
Mediolanum (Milan) for a two years' further course of 
study, and thence to Rome in 53 b.c. There the shy 
North-country boy met as school-fellows the flower of 
' Young Italy.' 

*The true spelling is Vergillius.. In English the traditional 
spelling, ' Virgil,' is retained in this edition, although not a few of 
our latter-day scholars affect the more Latin form, 'Vergil.' 

xiii 
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The time of his arrival in Rome, writes Mr. Sellar, 
was of critical importance in literature. The recent 
publication of the poem of Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, 
the most important event in Latin literature since the 
Annates of Ennius, must have stimulated the younger 
generation among whom poetry and oratory were con- 
jointly cultivated. The young freshman from Milan 
was already a dabbler in verse — if we are to credit the 
Culex* ("Gnat") to his account — and even dreamed of 
writing an epic on the kings of Alba. But ttie Roman 
antique was no longer in favor with the jeunesse doree 
who frequented the school of Elphidius, elocutionist and 
Alexandrine, or sat at the feet of Siron the Epicurean. 
The Greek of Alexandria and the philosophy of Epicurus 
were then the vogue. Young Virgil succumbed to the 
Zeitgeist; and, as his shyness, coupled with a slowness of 
utterance, prevented him from becoming a successful 
speaker, he specialised in philosophy. A veil hangs 
between the completion of VirgiPs Roman education and 
the appearance of his earliest Eclogue; but nearly all 
agree that the long interval was spent on his northern 
farm in close study of books and of Nature. These 
were the years in which the young farmer-recluse sowed the 
seed of the crop which, budding in the Eclogues and 
blossoming in the Georgics, flowered in the final grandeur 
of the Aeneid. We next hear of him in 41 B.C. in con- 
nection with the confiscations that followed the rout at 

*One of the Catalepton ("Trifles") or Catalecta ("Collections") 
— fourteen short pieces given in our MSS. — which are claimed 
and denied with equal vehemence as Virgilian. Among the others 
are the Ciris (vouched for by Bibbeck); the Copa or "Hostess" (a 
motette in elegiacs of 38 lines) ; and the Moretum or "Salad" (rejected 
as Virgilian on account of its second line) . They are — at least such 
of them as may be genuine — in any case the efforts of his boyish 
. Muse; and one of them, addressed to Siron on his pupil's first tasting 
the sweets of philosophy, has been admired for the truth of its 
content and the gracefulness of its fines. 
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Philippic Though Virgil, unlike Horace, held no com- 
mission under Brutus and Cassius, he felt the weight 
of the conqueror's hand. The victorious veterans had 
to be provided with lands; Cremona, which had espoused 
the cause of Brutus, wag among the districts marked out 
for spoil; and Mantua was too near Cremona to escape 
1 plantation': 

Mantua vae miserae nimium vicina Cremonae. 

The Virgilian holding was evicted; but Asinius Pollio, 
who was then legate of Transpadane Gaul, interested him- 
self in the young Mantuan,* and advised him to appeal to 
Octavius in Rome. The appeal was successful, and the 
gratitude of the appellant found full and even fulsome 
expression, in the Tityrus Eclogue: 

Meliboee, deus nobis haec otia fecit. 

The otia however did not last long; whether there was a 
second eviction is doubtful; all we can say is that the times 
were turbulent, and' agrarianism beyond the Po had as 
many risks and shifts as in the Ireland of the ' Eighties; and 
that Virgil and his father had to find refuge in a villula be- 
longing to his old teacher Siro.f Even the protection of 
powerful friends did not suffice to retain possession of 
the small estate at Andes. From this retreat he removed, 
by the advice of his dear friend Cornelius Gallus the poet, 
to Rome where he published his Eclogues in 37 B.C. These 
ten bucolic poems, called Eclogae or " Selections" in the 
MSS.,*were composed between 43 b.c. and 39 b.c. The 
present order is not the chronological one. Some of the 
dates can be assigned, e.g. the fourth Eclogue, to the 
consulship of Pollio in 40 b.c. The riddle of this Eclogue 
has foiled generations of critics. The Messianic theory 
has fared poorly at the hands of modern classicists, though 
'much of the imagery may fairly be termed Messianic, 

/ * Pollio amat nostram quamvis est rustica Musam. 
t This is pathetically alluded to in No, X0 of the Catalecia, 
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in the sense that it is ultimately traceable to Jewish ideas, 
which spread considerably in Italy in the latter half of 
the first century b^c.' It is not surprising that a poet 
who was so full of venerable lore should have dipped 
into the great Oriental traditions including the birth of 
a marvellous Babe: 

Cara deum suboles, magnum Jovis incrementum. 

The poet was perhaps unconscious, remarks Gibbon, of 
the secret sense and object of the sublime predictions which 
have been so unworthily applied to the infant son of a 
consul or a triumvir. The fifth Eclogue is said to have 
been written for the first celebration of the birthday of 
Divus Julius in 42 B.C., the eighth for the triumph of 
Pollio in 39 b.c. It was the latter who, according to 
Servius, had proposed to Virgil to write pastoral poetry; 
and the response was the Bucolica or " Songs of the 
Neatherds." 

The young writer found his model and the names of 
his shepherds in the idylls of Theocritus. But the scenery 
of the Bucolics shifts from Sicily to North Italy and back 
again. His pictures are a series of dissolving views as 
difficult to fix as the scenes in Goldsmith's " Deserted Vil- 
lage." The new venture, despite the Watteau-like imi- 
tations of Arcady and the puzzle of the Child in the 
"Pollio," and that 'he makes his rustics sing as rustics 
never sang before/ was real poetry. So at least the 
Romans thought, in the words of his own Menalcas, 

Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine poeta, 

Quale sopor fessis in gramine, quale per aestum 

Dulcis aquae saliente sitim restinguere rivo. 

The Eclogues are not without their faults, however. Their 
'sensibility and grace' (the molle atque facetum to which 
Horace pointed) are marred by certain affectations, 
crudities, and obscurities. The vivacity, the variety, 
the dramatic fire, the brusquerie of the sylvan dialogue 
of Theocritus are lacking. Again, his shepherds not 
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unfrequently wear nothing but the mask of a Tityrus, 
a M6nalcas, or a Meliboeus. Under a thin guise of 
allegory the poet presents, or at least suggests, certain 
prominent personages to the Romans of his day. 

The life-long patronage of Octavian was the guerdon 
of these Songs of Arcady.* The poet, ousted from his 
northern homestead, was compensated in the South. 
We read of a mansion on the Esquiline, a villa near Nola 
in Campania, and a residence in Naples, together with 
munificent gifts and presents, which left him at his death 
a very rich man, his total property being worth nearly 
half a million dollars. When his Eclogues were pub- 
lished in 37 B.C., he was already in the favor of the great 
at Rome, and a member of that circle whose names im- 
mortalise the Augustan Age. He enjoyed the friendship 
of the Prime Minister, to whom he was privileged to 
introduce Horace a year before. 

The poet's attitude to Octavius himself has been 
criticized as one of undue subservience to power. The 
gens Julia was undoubtedly dear to the heart of the 
North. To it Cisalpine Gaul owed its Roman citizen- 
ship; to its present representative all Italy was look- 
ing for prosperity and peace. The particular tie that 
bound Virgil to the first Roman Princeps was one of 
personal gratitude. Through him he could nestle and 
dream in sweet Parthenope. Did this gratitude after- 
wards overflow into unseemly flattery, fed by princely 
largess and courtly smiles? Was the Mantovano a 
mere aulic poet?* That Virgil fought shy of habitual 
residence in Rome, that his mansion on the Esquiline 
was often vacant is no answer to the opposite, for 
Octavian was himself frequently away campaigning 

*The probable dates of these ten Bucolics are as follow: — II, 
Alexis, 43 b.c; Ill, Palaemon, 42 B.C.; V, Daphhis, 42 B.C.; I, 
Tityrus, 41 B.C.; IX, Moeris, 40 b.c; IV, Pollio, 40 b.c; VI, 
Silenus, 39 b.c; VIII, Pharmaceutria, 39 b.c; VII, Meliboeus, 39 
or 38 b.c; X, Gallus, 37 b.c 
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or consolidating. It is hard to tleny that the Princeps 
was Virgil's beau ideal. The former had far more 
in common with the average Italian than had his patri- 
cian grand-uncle; and Virgil looked upon Italy as an 
extension of Rome. The political ideal of Octavius was 
that of a united and sovereign Italy; and Virgil was at 
once patriot and imperialist. Octavius could truly state 
that he accepted no office which was contrary to the usage 
of the forefathers; and Virgil was a stickler for traditional 
forms. If the claims of the new ruler were ultimately 
found to swamp republican rights, it was long after his 
admirer had drawn his last breath at Brundusium. Oc- 
tavius was the restorer of the old religion and the simpler 
life; and the poet but repeated in song what the ruler had 
formulated in statute. And if the incarnation of these 
ideals was lauded in terms tantamount to deification, 
it must be borne in mind that this apotheosis was as much 
a symbol of political unification as an accession to the 
galaxy of Roman gods. 

II 

If the Eclogues were stimulated by the advice of Asinius 
Pollio, the Georgics (" Points of Husbandry") were under- 
taken at the request of Maecenas. The jibe of Martial, 

. Sint Maecenates non deerunt, Flacce, Marones, 

has some truth in it, at least in respect of the practical 
turn which the patron gave to his protege's most finished 
work. The soil of the poet's mind was already prepared. 
An ardent sympathy with rural scene and circumstance, 
an amor glebae of one to rustic manner born, a keen sense 
of country life and labor, a bent for inquisitiveness into 
Nature's phenomena and Nature's laws, combined (cur- 
iously enough) with a reverence for Pan and Silvanus 
old and the sorority of Nymphs, were the materials 
ready for the statesman whose eye— at a time when the 
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name of Rome was almost synonymous with the world — 
could descend to the spade and the plough, as the surest 
means of individual happiness and the truest source of 
national greatness. The Georgics, begun in 37 B.C., 
were finished by 29 B.C. While the content is didactic, 
the purpose is political, viz. to remedy a state of things 
in which 

... non ullus aratro 
dignus honos: squalent dbductis arva colonis. 

In the first book the poet treats of the cultivation of corn, 
with copious allusions to the signs of fair and foul weather, 
and ends with a description of the eclipse which foretold 
the death of Caesar. The second book, which deals with 
trees and especially the vine, is illumined with a glorious 
outburst on the praises of Italy (11. 140-176) — its fruits 
and flocks and herds, its constant spring and 'Indian' 
summer (alienis mensibus aestas), its freedom from beasts 
of prey, its crag-perched towns and ' rivers gliding aneath 
ancient walls ' ; a land, too, in whose veins pale currents of 
silver jostled rills of gold, a land of doughty tribesmen and 
illustrious stocks, of Scipios and of Caesars,, a mighty 
mother of produce and of prowess, of fruits and of fighting 
men, a land worthy of the ' Song of Ascra ' upon a Roman 
tongue. The conclusion of the book (11. 458-540) is a 
paean on the simple country life as the sower not only of 
domestic bliss but of national greatness: 

. . . Sic fortis Etruria crevit 
Scilicet et rerum facta est pulcherrima Roma. 

The third book which treats of the breeding of cattle and 
horses is relieved from prosiness by descriptions of a 
chariot-race, a bull fight, and of a pestilence which fell 
upon cattle. While keen observation and choice phrasing 
are brought to bear upon otherwise prosy topics, and 
while the varying beauty of a long summer's day (11. 323- 
338) is pencilled with prettiest precision, this book on 
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the whole is the least interesting. The fourth book deals 
with bee-keeping— ' a subject of more importance in the 
ancient world, when sugar was unknown, than it is at 
present.' The minute observation of the habits of bees 
may be accounted for by the circumstance that the poet's 
father kept an apiary. Their discords are touched upon 
in mock-heroic style. The episode at the end of the book 
was originally in praise of the poet Cornelius Gallus, for 
whom (he says at the close of the tenth Eclogue) his 'love 
doth hourly grow as much as the green alder shoots in 
early spring.' But the friend had committed suicide to 
escape brooding over the disfavour of the Emperor; and 
the story of Orpheus and Eurydice was woven in its 
stead, an exchange which preferred the dictate of a living 
ruler to the memory of a dead friend. 

The sources from which Virgil drew were manifold, 
both Greek and Roman. His acknowledgment to the 
" Works and Days" — the carmen Ascraeum of the old 
Greek peasant-poet Hesiod — is mostly seen in the first 
book. Xenophon and the Alexandrians, Aratus and 
Eratosthenes, besides the Romans Cato and Varro, are 
all duly requisitioned. But Lucretius is the chief creditor : 

Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. 

Fortunate is he also who knows Pan and the Nymphs. 
'Virgil is ever seeking to produce reconcilement between 
primitive tradition and more enlightened views both of 
moral and physical truth.' As early as the sixth Eclogue, 
the Song of Silenus shews him accepting philosophic in- 
quiry alongside of mythology as poetic material. He 
was at once attracted and repelled by his powerful prede- 
cessor. His mind was strangely swayed by the Rerum 
Natura; but his heart remained true to his own ideal of a 
conquest over rural Nature through the work of the . 
hands and the worship of Heaven, through patience and 
through prayer. 

In the Georgics Virgil may fully claim the merit of origi- 
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nality.* The idea of the dignity of labour is thoroughly 
Italian: the evangel of husbandry was no exotic. And 
in the development of this gospel, in preaching the rec- 
ompense of horny-handed toil, the poet is by turns phil- 
osopher, astronomer, geographer, and religionist. A 
philosopher, when he explores or explains Nature's secrets, 
or mounts to the idea of a Providence, or shapes charac- 
ter by healthful picturings as well as by chaste "restraint 
in touching delicate topics. An astronomer, when he 
measures the courses of the heavens and the stars, so as 
to instruct not only the toiler but the landowner and the 
curious inquirer. A religionist, when he describes sacred 
cult and ceremony, sacred law and statute. And. all 
these threads were woven in a loom of such exquisitely 
laborious, yet by no means laboured, diction that the 
Georgics f have been pronounced by most critics as his 
best work, and by some the most finished poem of its 
kind in Western literature. 

Ill 

When the conqueror of Actium and Egypt returned to 
Italy in the spring of 29 B.C., he stayed for a while to 
recruit his health at Atella in Campania, where Virgil 
came to meet him. The poet spent four days in reading 
the Georgics to him, relieved at intervals by Maecenas. 
One line in the third book read 

Mox ta?nen ardentes accingar dicere pugnas 
Caesaris . . . 

* Mr. Sellar observes that the didactic epos was the only form in 
which the genius of Rome produced masterpieces, not only superior 
to anything of the kind produced by Greece, but to all similar 
attempts in modern times. 

t The Georgics, composed at Naples, took seven years to complete. 
The total of 2188 lines gives an average of less than one line a day. 
This was labor limae with a vengeance. His slow method of com- 
position is illustrated by his own remark about licking his lines into 
shape 'as a bear does her cubs/ 
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This task, however, he was not to accomplish, directly by 
an Octaviad, but suggestively through the Aeneid. To 
it he devoted the remainder of his life. His method of 
composition was this: he first made a, prose sketch in 
twelve books, and then worked over such portion or por- 
tions of this outline as struck his poetic vein for the time 
being. It is therefore impossible to decide in what order 
the books of the poem were actually written. Also, in 
order not to impede his epic flow, he would pass over sun- 
dry imperfecta or fill in certain places with words of little 
or no weight (levissimis verbis), which he jestingly said he 
merely used as tibicines (' props') to support the work 
until the solid pillars would come. These temporary 
props have, in my opinion, to be detected elsewhere than 
in the ' half -lines.' The progress of the work aroused 
great curiosity and interest at Rome. His fellow-poet, 
Propertius, became a herald in advance: 

Nescio quid majus nascitur Iliade. 

The Princeps himself wrote to the poet from distant 
Spain, where he was campaigning against the Cantabri. 
The diffident reply was as follows: /With regard to my 
Aeneid, if, by Hercules, it were worth listening to, I would 
willingly send it. But, so vast is the undertaking that 
I almost appear to myself to have commenced such a 
work from some defect in judgment or understanding; 
especially since, as you know, other and far higher studies 
are required for such a performance/ In the year 23 
B.C., however, shortly after the death of young Marcellus 
(the Emperor's nephew and adopted heir), the sixth book 
was read by the poet himself, who possessed a voice of 
marvellous charm (miris lenociniis), in the presence of 
Augustus and his sister Octavia; and when the gifted 
reader came to the words, Tu Marcellus eris } at the close 
of Anchises' visionary muster-roll of heroes, we may well 
believe that the bereaved Lady swooned away, and was 
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with difficulty revived.* Never have voice and pen been 
so well rewarded, for the poet is said to have received 
10,000 sesterces, i.e. about 430 dollars, for each line of this 
peerless passage. 

The poem was finished but unrevised when Virgil left 
Italy for Greece in the year 19 b.c. with the view of travel- 
ling in Greece and Asia. He had spent eleven years 
in the composition of his poem, and intended to devote 
three years more to its revision among classic scenes; 
and, after that, to bid adieu to Calliope and embrace his 
old love, Philosophy. At Athens, in the early fall of that 
year, he met Augustus returning from the East, and was 
persuaded by him to return. Before leaving the city 
of the Violet Crown," he contracted a low ieter under a' 
very hot sun, while paying a visit to Megara. The return 
passage so aggravated the fever that he died f within a 
few days after landing at Brundusium, on the 21st of Sep- 
tember 19 b.c. His ashes were carried to Naples, his 
own sweet Parthenope, and buried in a tomb on the way 
to Puteoli, just before the second milestone.! The epi- 
taph, 

Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 

Parthenope: Cecini pascua, rura, duces, 

even if apocryphal, is one which Mnemosyne shall ever 
guard. Virgil died a rich man. The French writer 
Duruy alleges that he was fond of money; at all events 
he amassed it. One moiety of his estate he left to his 
half-brother Proculus; of the other moiety, one-fourth to 
Augustus, one-twelfth to Maecenas, the remainder to 
Varius and Plotius Tucca, his literary executors. The 

* defecisse fertur atque aegre refocillataest, are the words of Donatus. 

fThe story of his death is told in charming verse by the President 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, TVH. Warren, M.A., D.C.L. 

{The tomb of Virgil lies, according to tradition, about two miles 
to the north of Naples, on the slope of the hill of Posilippo and over 
the entrance to the grotto, or tunnel rather, which has been cut 
through the ridge on the road from Naples to Puteoli (Pozzuolv). 
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Aeneid was left in their charge, but with orders to burn 
it, or at least to publish nothing which he himself had not 
given to the world. To this dying request the executors 
were ' gloriously false' by the order of Augustus; and the 
poem appeared in 17 B.C., two years after the author's' 
death. The rule laid down by the Emperor was, ut 
superflua demerent, nihil adderent tamen. The latter part 
of this injunction has always appeared to me of signifi- 
cance in respect of the i half -lines.' Well could the old 
grammaticus exclaim, with regard to the dying poet's wish 
to burn his epic, 

Infelix gemino cecidit prope Pergamon igni 
Et paene est alio Troja cremata rogo. 

IV 

Virgil was tall and dark-looking, with a country cast of 
face.* His health was poor. He suffered from head- 
aches and the spitting of blood. He was subject to indi- 
gestion, as we know from Horace. In manner he was so 
shy that he would take shelter in some house to escape 
the recognition and respects of the passers-by. He had 
no ambition to be pointed out digito praetereuntium._ 
Society manners had no attraction for him. But he was 
very sincere in his friendships, especially towards his 
brother poets, Varius, Tucca, Horace, Gallus, Propertius. 
To him Horace indirectly owed the Sabine Farm. The 
two poets had much in common, and much also that was 
apart. Both of them were of lowly parentage; both of 
them were singularly indebted to their fathers for their 
education; both were close friends of Augustus and Mae- 
cenas; both were melancholic, Horace with the thought 
of death, Virgil with the pathos of mortal things. But 

* Anyone in this country who has seen the moving pictures of 
Dante's Inferno will be more pleased with the photograph of Virgil 
in these Milano films than with any stereotyped bust or repre- 
sentation of the poet. 
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Horace was a realist, Virgil an idealist. Horace was a 
man of the world, Virgil a ' Carthusian. ' Horace re- 
veals his personal traits to us, Virgil is silent. Horace 
was the analyst of the Augustan Age, Virgil its com- 
pounder. Horace was a pagan, Virgil 'one of the Chris- 
tians before Christ.' Nevertheless Virgil was to Horace 
as 'the one-half of his souF and, in conjunction with Plo- 
tius and Varius, a man 'than whom on earth he knew 
none dearer, none of purer worth.' This purity of soul 
earned for him at Naples the soubriquet 'Parthenias.' 
Donatus, it is true, writes him down as libidini pronior, 
and the French writer Duruy refurbishes the charge. 
But we can present the defence of Asconius against the 
allegation of Donatus, and the verdict of even German 
critics against the racial prurience of Duruy? Continence 
has always been the special target of calumny. There is a 
sweet legend that St. Paul, after disembarking at Puteoli 
on his way to Rome, as told in the "Acts of the Apostles," 
was led to the poet's tomb, and that he shed over his ashes 
a true and tender tear : 

Ad Maronis mausoleum 
Ductus fudit super eum 
Piae rorem lacrimae: 
Quern te, inquit, reddidissem 
Si te vivum invenissem, 
Poetarum maxime* 



THE POEM 

The main purpose of the poem is to celebrate the 
growth, in accordance with a divine dispensation, of the 
Roman empire and the Roman civilisation. Assuredly 
an heroic theme, involving much destiny as well as many 
deeds. For the working out of Rome's imperial mission 
there must be an ideal Founder. Who was to be this 

♦These verses used to be sung in the Mass of St. Paul at Mantua. 
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founder? Not the picturesque brigand of the Palatine, 
but' one whom native pride and suborned tradition had 
since the Punic wars definitely and durably adopted; 
one who, culled from the Homeric page, was princely even 
before Ilium fell. The central figure should not bear 
along with him on the billowy hexameter the crime of 
rape or the taint of fratricide. His mission must be to 
bring his gods to Latium, to a gens dura atque aspera cultu; 
to plant his Penates on Italian soil as in a shrine, on the 
due tending of which would depend his adopted country's 
imperial march and destiny. The main purport of the . 
Aeneid is, therefore, 'the idea of the subjugation of semi- 
barbarous tribes under a higher civilisation and religion.' 
We must not understand this religion in a hieratic sense. 
As has been keenly said, the religion of the Roman was 
Rome. And thus the view that the Aeneid is a political 
poem, a censer to swing the praises of Augustus, need 
not be pitted against the religious view. The State re- 
ligion was woven into the Roman fabric, the res Romana, 
as into no other polity of Western civilisation. 

Whilst steering a via media between the purely mytho- 
logical epic of Alexandria and the purely historical poems 
of earlier Roman writers, the interposition and influence 
of the Olympian machinery was for Virgil at once a 
necessity and a puzzle. A necessity, for a revival of the 
old religion was a burning topic of the day. A move- 
ment of puritan reaction was abroad, an anxiety to return 
to the old republican morality, to the mores maiorum, if 
Rome were to stand. And herein lay the poet's puzzle- 
perhaps the true secret of the vitium mentis with which 
he sought to excuse himself from his task in a letter to 
Augustus. But the old bottles would not hold the new 
wine of the Augustan Reformation; the myths of Olym- 
pus were inadequate to the sublime event of building 
Rome. If the old gods had failed his purpose, if the 
Olympic machinery was too crude and old-fashioned to 
solve the religious problems of his time, the poet finds 
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refuge not only in the Stoic doctrine of the World-Soul 
but in the form of religious observance that was taking 
definite shape in the cultus Caesaris. This latter arose 
from a genuine popular sentiment. The soil was already- 
prepared, as it always is, for new religious doctrines. The 
great Julius had claimed divine honours, if not by building 
temples to himself, at least by setting his statue among 
the gods in every sanctuary at Rome; and had been form- 
ally installed among the Roman deities by a decree of the 
Senate and people. No wonder, then, that poets like Virgil 
and Horace, from motives of public policy as well as pri- 
vate gratitude, should contribute to this new cult in terms 
some of which sound grossly fulsome to a modern ear. 
Their ground of public policy was that the gens Julia 
had given or was giving to Rome that repose for which 
she had waited so long, whilst this repose could be best 
strengthened, and the new empire best consolidated, by 
reviving the ancient patriotism and morality in its citi- 
zens, and by strengthening their loyalty to the reigning 
House. Indeed, some go so far as to say that we must 
look at the Aeneid as the artificial product of the policy 
of an emperor who was fortunate enough to find a writer 
of genius and skill adequate to his purpose. 

It has been equally said that the Aeneid is, from the 
literary point of view, a highly artificial poem, the reflex 
of a highly artificial age. This criticism is generally 
meant to imply depreciation in comparison with the 
'strong-winged music' of Homer. But is artificiality 
such a grievous flaw in literature? 'I am not 'sure/ 
writes Dr. Mahaffy in his Greek Life and Thought (c. xi), 
'that a charge of artificiality, however true, is fatal to 
the greatness of any work of art, unless that work delib- 
erately proposes as its aim something absolutely incon- 
sistent with artificiality. The plays of Racine are in 
the highest sense artificial, and so are those of Alfieri, 
despite their affected simplicity, and yet both are great 
monuments of literature, the disappearance of which 
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would be a great loss to mankind. A great part of the 
beauty of this world which touches and ennobles our 
life is artificial beauty, or else beauty heightened by arti- 
fice; and it is only when the artifice becomes apparent and 
attracts our attention that we complain of it because it 
spoils our enjoyment. > . . All the Latin poets of the 
golden age were highly artificial, and the greatest of them 
all, Virgil, was perhaps the most artificial of all; yet what 
poet has a sounder or more widely recognised claim 
to greatness?' With respect to Homer, criticism has 
wakened up to the fact that the Iliad itself is artificial in 
a very eminent and unusual degree. 

That the Aeneid is imitative no one will deny. But 
how imitative? The legend of Achilles' wrath was de- 
structive; the legend of Aeneas' final landing is con- 
structive. Incidents it is true are copiously borrowed, 
and similes nakedly — sometimes clumsily or feebly — 
copied. But imitation itself was, as Nettleship points 
out, an inevitable accident of Virgil's time. Even pla- 
giarism was almost a literary canon, and a Greek or a 
Roman writer thought as little of reproducing whole pas- 
sages and situations from his predecessors, as would a 
modern preacher of embodying in his discourse quotations 
and episodes from the Bible. But that which is deepest 
in Virgil — the fibre of his thought as distinguished from/ 
the framework of his epic — is his own. This fibre is not 
Greek and Homeric, but Roman and Virgilian. Besides 
it must be borne in mind that the Roman brain was a 
strong brain, the Roman mind an absorbing mind, that 
it was an alembic capable of fusing any subject, that 
therefore what it imitated it could and did assimilate, 
that it could and did not only modify but transplant, 
not only interpret but transfigure. 

That Virgil was an orator as well as a poet is a judg- 
ment which dates as far back as the time of Macrobius. 
In the fifth book of the latter 's Saturnalia one of the 
speakers states that the expression of the Mantuan is 
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manifold and many-sided, and embraces every kind of 
speaking. < Who has not admired the splendid outburst 
of Dido's Curse, or the scathing reply of Turnus to Dran- 
ces in the war-council of Latium? When one considers, 
besides, the feminine word-fencings of Venus and Juno, 
the defence of Aeneas swayed from love by destiny, the 
utterances of Jupiter charged with more than Roman 
gravitas, the threnody of young Euryalus' mother over 
the mangled corpse of her fair young son, it will not 
seem strange to read: unus omnino Vergilius invenitur 
qui eloquentiam ex ornni genere conflaverit. It is through 
the medium of set speeches expressive of some particular 
attitude of mind, as well as in his account of what they do, 
that the characters of Virgil reveal themselves. 

The romantic vein is clearly present in this Wizard of 
the North. Not alone in the reproduction of untutored 
Nature in the Eclogues, not alone in the yielding sus- 
ceptibility to her softer aspects and emotions, not alone 
in certain symptoms of the longing for lonely communing 
with her in her wilder and more desolate moods, not 
alone in the sentiment of love, but in the whole character 
and story of Dido, Romanticism prevails. This vein is 
discoverable alike in the Sibyl's cave and the forges of 
the Cyclopes. The sixth book has been called one mass 
of romance. The dreadful shapes in the gateway of 
hell, the Tree of Dreams, the Golden Bough, the Way to" 
Acheron, the Sketch of Charon and his Ferry, the Limbo of 
the Infants, the Plains of Mourning, the Elysian Fields, 
the Vision of Heroes, the Death of-Nisus and Euryalus — 
not to mention the imaginative treatment of places al- 
ready old or subsequently famous, the associations 
evoked by many an antique site or curious custom, the 
interest which he spins around things from threads of 
memory or of fame, well entitle the Aeneid to be called 
'the fountain-head of romanticism.' 

The melancholy note is unique in Virgil: it is as poignant 
as it is majestic. Sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia 
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tangunt. Who shall ever wholly explain the haunting 
wistf ulness of this line? Yet, the poet is no pessimist: 
there is always the spes surgentis Iuli. Even the ghosts, 
who in vain stretch out their hands in yearning for the 
further shore, shall not always feel the rude repulse of 
the Stygian ferryman. It is this note of ' brooding pity ' 
which detaches Virgil from the framework of his t^pic, 
and makes him a poet of humanity. Through his sadness 
he becomes 'universal/ but the sombre riddle of life 
need not carry with it a solution of despair. The tender- 
ness of Virgil is even more pronounced than his sadness. 
His hero realises the pathos of others' situations as well 
as of his own. He has in full measure the gift of tears. 
He is loth to part with Dido; he weeps over the battle- 
scenes of Troy in the temple at Carthage; he weeps 
when parting with Helenus and Andromache; he groans 
in spirit at the loss of Palinurus; he follows the shrinking 
shade of Elissa with pitying tears. In a word he is pitiful 
as well as pious. '' 

Cardinal Newman includes even the ' Half-Lines ' 
within the scope of the pathetic. Most commentators 
have been content with the explanation that Virgil did 
not know what. to add at the moment, and that the half- 
lines are among the proofs of the poem's unfinished state. 
Not so. Some are highly rhetorical, and all make 
complete sense, except the quern tibi jam Tr&ia — and even 
here it may well be that the emotion of the speaker at 
the word Troia suddenly overpowered her speech. Again, 
why did Augustus forbid Varius and Tucca to add any- 
thing? The poet we know used every device to secure 
effect; but these half-lines possess more than metrical 
significance, however archaic or unique. May they not be, 
like the Sic vos non vobis lines (see "Virgil's Indebtedness," 
infra), so many challenges to posterity to complete; 
or else, in pursuance of Newman's view, what I may 
venture to call the supreme caesuras of a wistful poet's 
art? 
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It has been remarked that new light and new emotions 
are discoverable at each new r reading of the Aeneid. 
This is a result of word-symbolism which raises in the 
mind indefinable associations. 'A sense is constantly 
produced as of some dim realm of moods almost bej'ond 
expression, a background consisting of another world.' 

The descriptive faculty in the Aeneid is that of an 
impressionist. The view r -point of the receiver becomes 
the focus of the description. Homer describes sponta- 
neously and immediately; Virgil is an artist who puts his 
own colouring upon the situations among which his figures 
move. Or, the reader is prepared for the raise en seme, 
not by any preliminary detail of events, not by any 
sequence of events in time or causal connection; but, 
as Sellar remarks, by positing the influence of some sense 
of awe or wonder, of beauty or pathos, of local or antique 
association; and this specific influence it is which deter- 
mines the grouping and subordination of details. A 
marked feature of his style is to hurry on to the catastrophe, 
and then return to fill up the antecedent picture. Thus, 
for example, Aeneas stretches forth his hand in pity for 
the dying Lausus (X, 823) just after the actual death is 
narrated. A more familiar example of this feature begins 
at II, 480, where the main event, i.e. the actual bursting in 
of the doors is set down; then the particulars of the forced 
entry are given; finally there is a fuller restatement of 
the main event. Such anticipation removes dulness 
from the description by satisfying at the outset the 
impatience of the reader. Again, the rapidity of tran- 
sition in his description of synchronous events is meant 
to be in stylistic sympathy with vivid and exciting 
scenes. The poet's marvellous command of language 
is at its height in the description of tho eruption of Mount 
Aetna. Perhaps nowhere in literature is such a word- 
picture packed into so few sentences. The ease with 
which he paints more tranquillising scenes has often been 
noted, especially his rapid sketch of the Isles of Greece 
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• — wooded Zacynthus, green Donusa, snow-white Paros, 
Neritos rocky and steep, and Naxos with its peaks of was- 
sailing—all sprinkled about the Aegean, but fixed by their 
respective epithets on memory's retina forever. Fixed, 
too, is his muster roll of Ausonian chivalry, the gathering 
of the clans, 'from mountainous Praeneste, from the 
tilled lands around Gabii, from the banks of the cool 
Anio, and the rivulets sparkling among the Hernican 
hills. 9 

Add to all this all the devices of poetical technique, 
assonance, alliteration, parallelism, hypermeter, onomato- 
poeia, Greek rhythms, marvellous interfacings of dactyls 
and spondees, deftest handling and shiftings of caesuras, 
and we begin to understand why, after an inkling into 
the features of Virgil's style— his oratory, his romanti- 
cism, his melancholy, his tenderness, his word-symbolism, 
his pen-pictures — an appreciation of his rhythm is thelast, 
but by no means the least, of the requisites for a com- 
plete realisation of his meaning. 

A Poem conveying the glamour of Empire through a 
royalty of words, lit up with splendid rhetoric or veiled 
with subtle meaning, shot with threads of manly pathos 
and strands of sympathy divine, moistened with tears 
that spring from a shy but peerless heart, adorned with 
every device that makes of the instrument of language 
the fullest if not the finest of the arts, a volume of romance 
and of ritual, of piety and of prowess, of comradeships 
and hates — a rhythmic scroll of Love and Toil and Fat0, 
. no wonder that the Aeneid, however marred by pedants 
or missed by pedagogues, is still, after nineteen centuries, 
the school-boy's favourite, the scholar's keepsake, the 
poet's model, and the statesman's friend. 

PIUS AENEAS 

The character of Aeneas must be measured by the full 
meaning of the Roman pietas or 'dutifulness.' Aeneas 
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is pius because he is to bring his country's gods to Latium; 
he is pius because he carries his aged father on his own 
shoulders from the Sack of Troy; he is pius because he is 
a patriot, sword in hand, in the supreme hour of Troy's 
travail. Withal, he is a principle more than a personality. 
He represents an idea : he is a Man of Destiny. He must 
do his duty, even if, in the doing, he leaves behind him 
(as at Carthage) a broken heart. He is not to be judged 
by any modern code of honour. The voice of Heaven 
is more compelling than the pleadings of the flesh ; he is 
under the ' categorical imperative' of Fate. Latium 
is his appointed goal; any other place, be it never so 
tempting, shall be merely a pied-a-terre. Is volvitur 
ordo. If Rome is to be one day founded, anything and 
everything that does not 'tend to Latium' must be 
sacrificed; the hope of lulus is far more than a filial desire 
— it is a lode-star of Heaven itself. How then, in view 
of this concept, can Aeneas be called a weakling and a 
poltroon? He is not Achilles: he is not meant to be 
Achilles. He has his splendid quality of bravery, it is 
true; he has moral fortitude as well — 

passi graviora, deus dahit his quoque finem. 

H^ ha? the mens immota of great men with a mission; 
but this straight purpose does not spring from personal 
volition, but from a surrender of human will to super- 
natural influence. He goes so far as to confess 

Italiam non sponte sequor. 

He has been charged with deserting Dido, but it was the 
queen who made love to him, not he to the queen. It 
was the widow who set her cap for the widower. It 
was Dido's sister who, by her subtle whisperings, com- 
pleted the work which the supposititious lulus had begun. 
If any one is to be put in the moral pillory, it is not 
Aeneas of Troy but Anna of Carthage. Again, he has 
been styled an egoist. 'Sum pius Aeneas is how he- 
introduces himself, and all through he goes about with 
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that painful adjective ostentatiously tied around his 
neck/ This criticism of Mr. Page's is scarcely fair. 
The epithet is justifiable, if we admit a touch of the 
aipcoveia of the Greek tragic style. The adjective pius 
is no longer priggish, if we consider that the reader is 
aware that the 'huntress' whom Aeneas is addressing 
is really his own mother, whom we may suppose to 
inwardly accept this self-bestowed title of her son; that 
Aeneas therefore is properly, though unconsciously, using 
a correct epithet, and that a further proof of its propriety 
here is found in the fact that, when revealing himself - 
later on to Dido, he no longer says, sum pius Aeneas, but 
simply adsum Troius Aeneas. Virgil knew his own art 
better than even his best critics. 

The question remains, is xieneas a hero of epic size? 
Some one has said that the Aeneid succeeds in ipite of 
its hero. Yet he is brave, magnanimous, politic, princely. 
As a statesman he is far superior to Achilles ; as a civilising 
hero he has no prototype in Homer. Prof essor Tyrrell 
declares that Virgil found the required link between the 
mythological and historical epic in the person of Aeneas 
and that he had in him a hero in every way suited to his 
purpose. 'If Virgil/ he says, ''had chosen a hero more 
prominent in the Iliad, he would have exposed himself 
to a dangerous comparison with Homer; a less dignified 
hero would not have been a worth} 7- ancestor of the 
Roman race/ 

There is this further question: how much of Augustus 
is there in Aeuvus! That Virgil admired tiie Emperor 
on public as well as personal grounds is admitted; that 
his flattery of him in the sixth and eighth books is sincere 
may be maintained; that Aeneas and Augustus are never 
far from each other in the poem is recognised; but that 
the one is the embodiment of the other is untrue. We 
know that Virgil put aside the project of writing an 
epic on Augustus; is it likely then that he would set up 
the conqueror of Actium as the real hero of the epic 
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which he did write? Aeneas was a civiliser, Augustus 
was a saviour; Aeneas was a founder, Augustus was a 
restorer; Aeneas was a man of prayer, Augustus was a 
man of peace; Aeneas was a prince and Augustus a 
princeps; and so the one protraiture may be, in certain 
traits, a reflex without being a replica of the other. 

Finally, it may be asked how much of Virgil himself is 
discoverable in Aeneas? The headmaster of the Roxbury 
Latin School goes so far as to say that, except for the 
cruelty to Dido, it might be stated that Aeneas is Virgil 
himself. . l He exhibits unfailing good taste and a Ham- 
Jet-like detachment of mind. At heart he is a poet; not a 
man of action, but an impartial, impressionable spectator 
of events/ In one instance, at least, we can admit the 
'truth of this. The brooding utterance at the sight of the 
picture of Troy in the temple at Carthage is the poet's 
own heart upon the lips of his hero. 

THE INFLUENCE OF VIRGIL 

A. The influence of this poet has been unique, and 
was for eighteen centuries supreme. His teaching value 
has never suffered a break. He was not, it is true, without 
critics and detractors, even in his own day. His exposure 
of a low poet, by name Bathyllus, once set all Rome 
laughing. Being asked, so the old story goes, to con- 
tribute the verses in celebration of the deity who presided 
over the garden of Maecenas, he wrote (anonymously) 
the following distich in honour of Augustus 

Node pluit iota: redeunt spectacula mane; 
Divisum imperium cum Jove Caesar habet. 

Bathyllus claimed the verses as his, and was liberally 
rewarded. Virgil deliberately rewrote the verses in 
question near the •palace, and under them 

Hos ego, versiculos feci, tuUt alter honor es, 

to which were appended the words Sic vos non vobis 
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repeated four times. The claimant was unable to fill 
them in, and the real author did so in this wise: 

Sic vos non vobis nidificatis aves, 
Sic vos non vobis vellera fertis oves, 
Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes, 
Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves. 

The incident, even if merely ben trovato] pillories any and 
every literary jackdaw who would preen himself in an- 
other's plumage. - 

Bavius and Maevius, two other inferior poets, he dis- 
misses with a contemptuous couplet in the Third Eclogue. 
The buzzing of gnats like these was drowned in the storm 
of applause which greeted the publication of the Aeneid. 
Rome at last had a national Poem which penetrated her 
schools as well as her forums. Virgil at once took a 
place beside Homer in the teaching of youth. Both he 
and Horace were begrimed school-books in Juvenal's 
time: 

. . cum totus decolor esset 
Flaccus et haereret nigro fuligo Maroni. 

The literary lady of the same period pits Virgil against 
Homer at her dinner-table. We further learn from Ju- 
venal's eleventh Satire that rival passages from both poets 
formed part of the recitatio which was quite a feature of 
the entertainment at a Roman dinner. 5 * 

The wealth of suggested meanings and the bewildering 
constructions exercised grammaticus and commentator 
alike. The best known of the ancient commentaries, 
and perhaps the most valuable of all, is that which goes 
under the name of Servius, belonging to the latter part 
of the fourth century. In modern times, the Delphin 
edition of Charles de la Rue, the Jesuit (Ruaeus), has done 
more than any single edition to advance the study of 
Virgil. 

*Quintilian, on the other hand, clearly felt the differences which 
make comparison hopeless. 
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B. The influence of Virgil on Latin Literature was 
no less remarkable, especially on the historian of the 
early Empire. Dr. Tyrrell (Latin Poetry) tells us that 
the Virgilian diction so coloured the style of Tacitus 
that a Virgilian parallel often dispels the obscurity of 
a corrupt passage in the "Annals" or "Histories." 
The highest ambition of later epicists,* of Valerius 
Flaccus, Silius Italicus, and Statius was to follow in the 
wake of the Aeneid. The Great Seal of Mantua had been 
affixed once and for all to Latin style. Silius kept his 
poetic idol's birthday sacred, and visited his tomb near 
Naples 'as if it were the temple of a god/ In the schools 
of the fourth and fifth centuries, Virgil among Latin 
poets holds the foremost place. Ausonius and Apollinaris 
Sidonius maintained the reverential attitude of Silius 
and Statius. There is hardly any author to whom St. 
Augustine so frequently refers in the "City of God." 
The Aeneid became not merely a text-book, not only a 
work of literature, but an oracle of Fate. The volumes 
opened at random were imagined to supply to the openers 
suggestions respecting their future fortune, which were 
called Sortes Vergilianae. The Emperor Alexander Severus 
is said to have opened at the line tu regere imperio populos 
Romane memento.^ Even the barbarians who overthrew 
the Roman Empire failed to overthrow the Roman Epic. 
Spreading Christianity began to claim the pagan poet, 
in a measure, for its own. The fourth Eclogue was given 
a Messianic turn. If this interpretation, confesses the 
historian Gibbon, contributed to the conversion of the 
first Christian Emperor, Virgil may deserve to be ranked 
among the successful missionaries of the Gospel. In 

* Lucan is perhaps an exception. 

fThe 'try' of King Charles I one day in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford bespoke the tragic issue which history so well knows. 
His Majesty had opened the fourth Aeneid at the passage beginning 
at hello audacis populi vexatus el armis, and ending sed cadat ante 
diem mediaque inhumatus arena. 
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far-off Britain the author of the Aeneid cast over the 
saintly recluse of Jarrow the same spell he was to exercise 
over the brooding exile of Florence. 

C. The mediaeval mind was singularly prepared for a 
cultus of the poet. He appealed to its deeply religious 
sense on many sides. Statesmen read into his weaving 
together of 'Church and State ' the germ of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Divines were attracted by his theory 
of punishment consequent upon sin; by his hero's 
supernatural sense of duty and heaven-inspired deliver- 
ance from woman's wile; by the pray erf ulness of Aeneas 
on every critical occasion ; by the poet's graded conditions 
of the after-life; and by his purgatorial doctrine. No 
wonder that Dante should have hailed him as a master, 
and chosen him for his nether guide. He even came to be 
invoked as a Prophet of the Gentiles in local liturgies of 
the Church of France. This vates Gentilium was, however, 
transformed into a necromancer in the tales of the vulgar. 
The process by which a wise man is changed into a wizard 
is a very old one. In fact the two English words are 
etymologically the same. Necromancy used to be 
attributed to superior knowledge. In old days, Magia 
was said to have been the name of Virgil's mother, hence 
the son must needs be a magician. He was versed in 
Sibylline lore, and his Sibyllism was refracted into sorcery. 
And so legend * bespoke him, in the popular belief, l an 
enchanter who created talismans at leisure, sailed through 
the air in magic ships, whisked princesses from Rome to 
Babylon,' etc. The Golden Bough had become a 
witches' broom. 

Petrarch appears to have been the first to challenge 
this popular belief. With him the Virgilian magic was 
solely poetical. f It was under his influence that the 

* The curious reader will find this strange evolution fully recorded 
in Comparetti's Virgilo nel medio Aevo. 

f In the Ambrosian Library at Milan, Petrarch's carefully annotated 
copy of Virgil may still be seen. 
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Aeneid was accepted as the sole model that was worthy 
of imitation by the epic poets of the succeeding age. It 
was the sight of Virgil's tomb that made Boccaccio long 
for a poet's fame. Nay, a humanist Pontiff, Aeneas Sil- 
vius Piccolomini, on surrendering the name of Aeneas, 
assumed the papal name of Pius. I need not rehearse 
Dante's debt to Virgil : it is known to any ordinary student 
of literature. 

The Virgilian cult passed from Renaissant Italy to 
France and England, and was felt not by scholars and critics 
only, but by the great poets and essayists, the orators and 
statesmen of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
In England, a national interest as well as a splendid 
patronage surrounded Dry den's translation of the Aeneid; 
and the work was long considered his highest glory.* 
The verdicts of Scaliger and Voltaire repeated the views 
of the Renaissance. 

D. But at last a cannonade of German criticism 
opened fire upon Virgil and 'all his works and pomps.' 
The famous Niebuhr led the attack. The still more 
famous Mommsen seconded in due course. Coleridge 
and Carlyle in England supported the batteries of 
the Fatherland; Keightley, Keble, and Gladstone poured 
in a dropping fire. Never again, Mr. Sellar reluctantly 
admits, can Virgil enter into rivalry with Homer as the 
inspired poet of heroic action. The Mantuan flagstaff 
has been riddled, but the flag itself, though now somewhat 
dimmed and rent, remains. Under its folds have gathered 
great historians like Tacitus and Gibbon; essayists like 
Macaulay and Montaigne; saints like Augustine and 
Jerome; literary divines from Bede to John Henry 
Newman; orators of fame like Bossuet and Burke; 
great critics from Aulus Gellius and Macrobius to Voltaire 
and Sainte-Beuve; distinguished commentators from 
Cornutus, Probus, and Servius to Heyne, Henry, and 

* This once famous translation is now all but neglected, whilst 
editions of Pope's Iliad continue to be steadily issued. 
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Conington. It has borne upon it a spell for the great 
poets of more than one literature. Dante and Petrarch, 
Tasso and Ariosto, Voltaire and Camoens, Surrey and 
Spenser, Marlowe and Milton, Dryden and Thomson, 
Wordsworth and Tennyson attest its inspiration and its 
power. It is the 'royallest and chastest ' flag that ever 
has been hung in the temple-choir of the Muses. 

VIRGIL'S INDEBTEDNESS 



PATRONAL 

The battle of Actium had paralysed by one stroke at 
sea the ' adverse East, ' when Virgil braced himself to the 
task of the Aeneid. The eagle of victory had once more 
perched upon the arms of the West. Renegade and 
Regina had sunk together their last chance in the Am- 
bracian Gulf. The grand-nephew of the great Julius had 
earned his triumphal car. A court was forming on the 
banks of the Tiber. The Princeps, whilst masking his new 
authority under the old forms, was rapidly embodying in 
his own person the powers of a permanently dictatorial 
Rome. Laws were being fashioned to consolidate, and 
Literature invited to adorn the new regime. The patriot- 
ism of the pen was courted to supplement the statesman- 
ship of Maecenas and the stoutness of Agrippa. The 
Pax Romana was to be canonized by poetry worthy of 
Phoebus' ear. One man was already known to be pre- 
eminently fitted for the task by personal temperament, 
by political sympathy, by the sweep of his intellect and 
the sorcery of his art; and so the policy of harnessing 
letters to the imperial car bore its fruit, not only in the 
lyric metres of Horace, but in the rolling hexameters of the 
Aeneid, to the eternal credit of Caesar Augustus. Both 
Horace and Virgil were born of humble parentage; neither 
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of them had been fashioned to the courtier's trade; and 
yet the freedman's and the farmer's son became, as mem- 
bers of the Circle of Maecenas, imperial props and propa- 
gandists whose rhythms were of as much value to the new 
order of things as were the resources of civilisation. To 
the lyric, and much more to the epic Muse, the ignobile 
otium, which the calculating generosity of high-placed 
patrons provided, was a literary necessity. Mr. Sellar tells 
us that ' there never was an age in which great writers 
trained themselves so carefully for their office, strove so 
much to conform to recognised principles of art, reflected 
so much on the plan and purpose of their compositions, 
or used more patient industry in bringing their concep- 
tions to maturity.' This careful training, this staid re- 
flection, this patient industry demanded the calm and com- 
petence which Horace found in the gift of the Sabine 
farm and Virgil in the dowered retreat near ' sweet 
Parthenope.' 

II 

LITERARY 

A. Virgil owes to Homer the framework of his epic, 
the form of his verse, and the choice of his hero. The 
Aeneid is a combination of the Iliad and Odyssey. The 
wanderings of Aeneas are inspired by the adventures of 
Ulixes. The prowess of Greece before Troy is duplicated 
by the valour of Troy in Latium. The Olympic gods 
continue to intervene in combat and council, to send 
warning messengers, and weave protecting mists. ' They 
do the same things as in Homer, but they do them rather 
stiffly.' The Homeric similes are faithfully reproduced. 
The request of Dido to Aeneas to tell his adventures is a 
re-echo of the request of King Alcinous to Ulixes in the 
Odyssey; the Wooden Horse is taken from the eighth 
book of the same poem; Here's visit to Aphrodite in 
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the fourteenth book of the Iliad is the model of the 
interview between Juno and Venus in the fourth book of 
the Aeneid; the funeral games in honour of Anehises 
parallel the games celebrated by Achilles in honour of 
Patroclus; the sixth book of the Aeneid owes its existence 
to the eleventh book of the Odyssey; the pictured shield 
of x\chilles prompted the storied shield of Aeneas; and 
the fate of Turnus at the close of the work reflects the 
fall of Patroclus. 

But it is not all imitation. The Iliad and Odyssey 
are essentially poems of personal, the Aeneid is the epic 
of national fortunes. The language is different, the 
motives for action are different, the outlook, the artists 
are different. It has been said of the Odyssey that it has 
as many aspects as translations; of the Aeneid there is 
but one fundamental aspect, Romanam condere gentem. 
The Roman cannot describe a battle or tell a story 
like the Greek. Even when he draws upon the older 
bard, he modifies or amplifies, alters or disfigures, as he 
thinks fit. The shield of Aeneas is not a picture, like 
the shield of Achilles* but a political symbolism. The 
borrowed descent into Hades becomes a device to ex- 
pound a philosophy and to unroll a Roman pageant. 
The ' long-tried, royal Odysseus ' reappears as a fandi 
fictor — a Greek Talleyrand. The Ludus Troianus is in- 
troduced as a Roman offset to the imitations of the 
Homeric games. The Sack of Troy and the Tragedy of 
Dido are culled from no Homeric source. 

The marked difference between Homer and Virgil in 
their way of treating war has been observed. The Greek 
luxuriates in the clash of combat: the Roman mingles 
the battle-cry with tears. The idea of Destiny, so 
dominant in Virgil, is secondary or intermittent in the 
older poet. The conception of Hades, as a place palpi- 
tating with a life and lessons of its own, is far removed from 
the meagre Plutonian manse touched upon by Demodocus 
in the Odyssey. 
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Conington would have us believe that Homer was, 
in VirgiPs eyes, not the father of history and poetry 
but the rival bard of a rival nation. The friendly flourish 
of Propertius (see Life of Virgil) expressed the secret 
feeling of the author himself at the time, as well as the 
expectations of his countrymen. If the surface of the 
Aeneid is Homeric and huxtered, that which is beneath 
is Roman and rivallous. But to challenge is not to 
triumph; and the verdict of Pope that l Homer makes us 
hearers and Virgil leaves us readers/ is another way of 
saying . that Virgil gleaned his material from study, 
Homer from life. 

Virgil drew not only from the old Greek epos but from 
the much later Argonautics of Apollonius of Rhodes. 
Much of the structure and language of the Aeneid is 
borrowed line by line. But, as Professor Gilbert Murray 
observes, 'the Medea and Jason of the Argonautica are at 
once more interesting and more natural than their copies, 
the Dido and Aeneas of Virgil. The wild love of the 
witch-maiden sits curiously on the queen and organiser 
of industrial Carthage; and the two qualities which form 
an essential part of Jason— the weakness which makes 
him a traitor, and the deliberate gentleness which con- 
trasts with Medea — seem incongruous in the father of 
Rome. 7 

VirgiPs debt to the Greek drama is secondary only 
to his obligations to the Greek epic. We know that he 
was a close student of Euripides. Euripides could draw 
bold as well as tender women; and the bolder of his 
women-portraits, Hecuba, Clytemnestra, Phaedra, and 
Medea, probably suggested the portraiture of Dido, 
Amata, Juturna, and Camilla. Again, Euripides was 
fond of making his personages plead in formal speeches; 
and they pleaded so well that teachers of the art of expres- 
sion recommended them as models. I have elsewhere 
cited a query from Macrobius whether the oratorical 
aspirant would profit more by a study of Virgil or of 
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Cicero; and if the rhetorical element in Virgil be ascribed 
to his Roman training, we must not forget that the poet 
himself looked away to Greece for the palm in pleading 
cases. Orabunt causas melius. 

Conington points out the indebtedness of Virgil to 
another master of Greek tragedy. 'That which is so 
remarkable a feature of Virgil's style, his practise of em- 
ploying combinations of words, so constructed as to 
remind the reader of other and yet other combinations, 
could hardly be better illustrated than by a comparison 
of the language of Virgil with the language of Sophocles. ' 

B. No Roman writer, least of all a gleaner like Virgil, 
could afford to overlook or ignore his predecessors in 
Latin literature. The influence of Lucretius upon the 
Georgics has already been noticed. The influence of 
Ennius on the Aeneid was the influence of a precursor. 
The hexameters of the Annales furnished the crude ma- 
terial which was worked even by Cicero, * as well as by 
Lucretius, and repolished by Virgil into hexameters de luxe. 
The latter is reported to have once said — rather finically 
for a modest man — that he was ' gathering gold from the 
dung-heap of Ennius. ' One at least of these stercorised 
nuggets appears without any change in VI, 847. Another 
choice picking is in the second book beginning with At 
domus interior (11. 486 sqq.), which lines are said ;to have 
been borrowed straight from the "Destruction of Alba." 
Anyhow, it was the Annales of Ennius which blazed the 
trail for the Aeneid: it was the rude torch of the old 
Calabrian that kindled in the breast of the Mantuan the 
crystalline glow of Rome's ordered greatness. 

Of VirgiPs obligations to the other pioneers of Roman 
poetry, little need be said. Macrobius is our authority 

* The poetry of Cicero has been overlooked in the splendour of 
his prose. Many critics from Juvenal onward have decried it, 
but its form at least showed a decided advance in the Roman manip- 
ulation of 'the stately Greek exotic/ 
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that the storm in the first book and the subsequent com- 
plaint of Venus to Jupiter are taken from the first book 
of Naevius' Bellum Punicum. 'The Saturnians * could 
at best make rough materials for Virgil's noble lines; yet 
it is something to be a hodsman when princes build.' 

C. Graeco-Roman Art. Virgil, as a man of erudition 
and culture, must have been acquainted with the master- 
pieces, and especially with the monumental decorations, 
of the Augustan Age. The temple of Apollo, built by the 
Princeps on the Palatine, was richly adorned with sculp- 
tures; and the giant statue of Augustus in the Vatican 
belongs to VirgiPs own day. Again, the Trojan war was 
a very common subject in art, and its wrought scenes 
must have left their impress on the poet's mind, like those 
in Juno's temple at Carthage. The description of Venus, 
disguised as a huntress, tallies, at least in respect of the 
phrase nuda genu, with the "Artemis of Versailles"; 
and the fully draped figure of the same goddess undis- 
guised corresponds with the Venus Genetrix, which the 
Greek sculptor Arcesilaus made for the forum of Julius 
Caesar. The Neptune of Scopas, set up in that deity's 
temple in Rome about the time Virgil set to work on the 
Aeneid, probably influenced the description, towards the 
close of the fifth book, of the Sea-God and his train. 
The Laocoon and Ganymede groups in the Vatican — the 
latter modelled on the famous bronze group of Leochares 
the Athenian — may differ in details from the descriptions 
in Books II and V respectively, but as both were executed 
long before Virgil wrote, it is hard to resist the thought 
that two such famous works did not present to him, 
for use in his poem, the two legends in their most striking 
light. From the painting of Polygnotus at Delphi 
may have come, refracted through an Etruscan medium, 

* An excellent parallel of the old Saturnian metre is furnished by 
Lord Macaulay in the nursery line: 

The queen was in her parlor | eating bread and honey. 
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the grim portrait of Charon the Ferryman; and from the 
group of Helios and his four steeds on the east pediment 
of the Parthenon, the plunging forth from the deep of 
the Horses of the Sun in the twelfth book. Finally, it 
would seem, from many passages, that in referring to the 
attributes of the gods, Virgil has his eye upon their forms 
in art.* 

THE TALE OF TROY 

I. Of all the cities which shared in the later bloom 
of Aegean culture (writes Professor Bury) none was 
greater or destined to be more famous than that which 
arose on the southern side of the Hellespont, on that 
hill whereon five cities had already risen and fallen. The 
new Troy, through whose glory the name of the spot 
was to become a household word forever throughout 
all European lands, was built on the levelled ruins of 
the older towns. The circuit of the new city was far 
wider, and within a great wall of well-wrought stone the 
citadel rose, terrace upon terrace. On that commanding 
summit, just as at Mycenae, we must presume that the 
king's palace stood. 

II. According to Homer, the abduction of Helen by 
Paris occasioned the Trojan War. Menelaus, the injured 
husband, along with his brother Agamemnon, visited all 
the Grecian chieftains in turn, and successfully persuaded 
them to avenge the domestic and social wrong through the 
means of a combined expedition against Ilion. Agamem- 
non was chosen commander-in-chief; next to him, the 
most prominent Greek heroes are Menelaus, Achilles 

*As the Pantheon was either just built or in process of building 
when Virgil wrote, opportunity was taken by the poet in the first 
book of the Aeneid to compliment the builder Agrippa (and through 
the builder, Augustus) by allusion to the new building with its bronze 
limina, its bronze fores approached by a flight of steps, and its 
bronze girders. 
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and Patroclus, the two Ajaxes, Nestor and his son 
Antilochus, Odysseus, Diomedes, and (at the eleventh 
hour) Philoctetes, who slew the Trojan traitor with one 
of the arrows of Hercules. 

III. The entire host of 100,000 men and over a 
thousand ships sailed straight, according to Homer's ac- 
count, from the harbour of Aulis in Boeotia to the Troad. 
After pitching their camp, Odysseus (Ulixes) and Menelaus 
proceed as ambassadors to Troy to demand the surrender 
of Helen. But this proposal, in spite of the inclination of 
Helen herself and the admonition of the Trojan Antenor, 
falls to the ground owing to the opposition of Paris, and 
war begins. The siege of Troy lasted for ten years owing 
to the splendid defence and massive fortifications of the 
city on the one hand and the dread inspired by the arms 
of Achilles on the other. At last the decisive tenth year 
arrives. The Homeric Iliad narrates the events of this 
year, confining itself to the space of fifty-one days, and 
concluding with the burial of Hector. 

IV. Upon Hector's death, later legends bring the Ama- 
zons, under their queen Penthesilea, to the aid of Troy. 
Then follows the violent quarrel between Ulixes and 
Achilles, between craft and chivalry — a quarrel previously 
foretold to Agamemnon by the oracle at Delphi as one of 
the conditions of the capture of the city. The slaying of 
Achilles by the god-directed shaft of Paris, and of Paris 
by the ancestral arrow of Philoctetes, the heir of Hercules, 
are among the tragic episodes which precede the last 
phase of the capture of Troy, namely, the removal of the 
Palladium from the temple of Athene (Minerva) on the 
citadel. Even when the image of the goddess has been 
filched by Diomedes and Ulixes, the town can be taken 
only by treachery. This final treachery, namely, the 
Wooden Horse, built by Epeus, on the inspired advice of 
Athene, and Sinon's perfidious conduct, together with the 
fate of Laocoon, are told with graphic pen in the second 
book of the Aeneid. Thus Troy is captured (1184 b.c); 
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all the inhabitants are either slain or carried into slavery, 
and the city is destroyed. The only survivors of the 
Royal House, besides Aeneas, are Helenus, Cassandra, 
and Andromache. 

V. 'We need not doubt the truth of the legend which 
records that the city fell through Grecian craft or valour. 
The Phrygian power and the lofty stronghold of " Sacred 
Ilios" made a deep impression on the souls of the Grecian 
invaders; and the strife, on whatever scale it really was, 
blended by their imagination with the old legends of their 
gods, inspired the Achaean minstrels with new songs. 
Through their minstrelsy the struggle between the Phry- 
gians and the Greek settlers assumed the proportions of a 
common expedition of all the people of Greece against the 
town of Troy; and the Trojan War established itself in the 
belief of the Greeks as the first great episode in the ever- 
lasting debate between East and West.' (Bury.) 
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1 INTRODUCTION 

THE LEGEND OF AENEAS 

I. It was Stesichorus, the 'lyric Homer ' and remodeller 
of myths, who, in his Destruction of Ilion (about 600 B.C.) 
first brought Aeneas to the West.* With him originated, 
as Mommsen tells us, the group of the hero, his wife, his 
little son, and his aged father, with the bearing of the 
household gods in the flight from burning Troy. 

II. For several centuries, Greek scholars had attempted 
to connect the legend of Aeneas with the most famous 
legends of Latium, especially those referring to the 
foundation of Rome. Their object was to establish a kind 
of mythical relationship between the Latins and the 
Greeks. With the countenance of the Roman Senate, 
which had occasionally used the legend for purposes of 
Oriental policy, its ramifications had slowly increased; sev- 
eral great families, including the gens Julia, traced their 
origin from the legendary comrades of Aeneas; the main 
legend and its subordinate versions had become so in- 
tegral a part of the mythical history of Rome that no one 
would venture to criticize it. Even Livy, therefore, begins 
his history by narrating the arrival of Aeneas in Italy, his 
alliance with King Latinus, his marriage with the king's 
daughter, the foundation of Lavinium, and the wars 
with Turnus, king of the Rutuli, and Mezentius, king of 
the Etruscans; he then enumerates the long list of the 
descendants of Aeneas, the towns and colonies founded by 
his sons, grandsons and great-grandsons, until he reaches 
Romulus and Remus. Thus we can readily understand 
why Virgil chose this legend for the subject of his poem. 
(Guglielrho Ferrero.) 

III. The Roman version, in its earliest forms, as we 
see it in Naevius and Ennius, brought Aeneas almost into 
contact with the founders of Rome, Romulus and Remus 

* In Homer, Aeneas, after the fall of Ilion, rules over the Trojans 
who remained at home. 
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being regarded as children of his daughter Ilia by the god 
Mars. In later times, to fill up duly the space between 
the fall of Troy and the founding of Rome, the line of 
Alban kings descended from Silvius, his son by Lavinia, 
was inserted between him and Romulus. 

IV. ' The story of Aeneas gave almost as good an op- 
portunity of celebrating the origin of Rome as the story 
of Romulus would have given, while it afforded better 
opportunities for allusions to Roman history. Secondly, 
it was much better adapted for the glorification of Au- 
gustus; and thereby it made imitators of Homer possible 
to a greater extent than any other subject could have 
done.' 

THE STGRY OF THE AENEID 

Book I. In close imitation of the unconscious jart of 
Homer, Virgil does not begin his story of the wanderings 
of Aeneas with the fall of Troy. The poem opens with a 
picture of the prince and his company, with their voyages 
nearly over, and almost in sight of their goal in Italy. 
There another storm, sent upon them, at the instigation 
of Juno, scatters their fleet and wrecks it on the Libyan 
shores. Aeneas lands, slays seven large stags, the carcases 
of which he distributes, one to each of the seven ships 
apparently left to him, and exhorts his comrades to 
patience and hope. A banquet of rich venison and old 
wine follows. Meanwhile the Goddess Venus pleads with 
Jupiter, whose all-seeing eye is fixed on the Libyan realms ; 
and the progenitor of men and gods cheers her with the 
bright prophecy of the future glory that will accrue to the 
posterity of her sons — the Romans as lords of the world. 
Venus descends to earth, and, in the guise of a huntress, 
presents herself to Aeneas and points out the city of 
Carthage in progress of building by the Phoenician Dido. 
Aeneas, squired by Achates, enters the city under cover 
of a cloud, and there discovers his mates from the missing 
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ships. Dido welcomes the wanderers with royal hos- 
pitality. The book concludes with the substitution by 
Venus of Cupid in place of Ascanius, a device which in- 
flames the queen with a passionate love for her guest as 
she incites him to a recital of the battles, sieges and for- 
tunes he had passed. 

Book II. Aeneas complies with the queen's request and 
proceeds to tell the particulars, so far as he himself had 
shared in them, of the Sack of Troy. His tale begins with 
the sham retreat of the Greeks to Tenedos, and the building 
of the Wooden Horse. Though filled with armed men, the 
Trojans regard it as a saving substitute for the stolen 
Palladium, despite the warning of Laocoon, whose grue- 
some death is described, as well as the successful knavery 
of the supposed runaway Sinon. The Greeks return from 
Tenedos, the Horse is opened, and the city is surprised. 
Aeneas is warned by Hector's shade to consult his own 
safety, but he is too valiant to follow the admonition 
before he has tried what ' a forlorn hope ' can do. He makes 
a gallant attempt until his comrades, having assumed the 
armour of some Greeks whom they had slain, are taken by 
the Trojans for enemies, and many of them are killed by 
their own friends. Then follows the sack of Priam's pal- 
ace, and the murder of the aged king himself. Aeneas at 
last abandons hope of saving the city, and with his father, 
whose reluctance to leave is finally overcome by a sign 
from heaven, makes his escape from Troy. Creiisa, his 
wife, is lost in the crowd; hastening back in quest of her, 
he encounters her shade. She bids him dry his tears, and 
prophesies bright days in store for him where ' Lydian 
Tiber with gentle volume flows.' 
^ Book III. After the overthrow of Troy, Aeneas builds 
a fleet of twenty ships at Antandros, and, having set sail 
with a number of fellow exiles, lands first in Thrace. 
There he begins to found a city; but the shade of Poly- 
dorus (a son of Priam, who had been slain by King Polym- 
nestor) warns him to avoid the accursed land, which he 
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immediately abandons. Reaching Delos, he consults the 
oracle of Apollo with regard to his journey and final settle- 
ment; but, through a misinterpretation of the response, he 
steers for Crete instead of for Italy. Here again ill omens 
and a plague retard the building of his rising city; but be- 
ing accurately and distinctly instructed by the Penates, 
who appeared to him in sleep, he finally shapes his course 
for Italy. He is overtaken, however, by a storm, and 
wafted to the Strophades Islands, infested by the Harpies, 
thence to Actium where he celebrates games in honour of 
Apollo. Passing Corcyra, he lands in Epirus, and finds it 
ruled by Helenus, one of the sons of Priam, to whom, after 
the death of Pyrrhus, the kingdom had fallen and, along 
with it, Hector's Andromache. He is received with great 
kindness by these his former friends, and instructed by 
Helenus in all the labours and dangers that yet await him 
on his voyage. Crossing to the Italian shore, he coasts 
southward and approaches the district of Sicily near 
Aetna, where he narrowly escapes the Cyclopes, and again 
stands out to sea. The warnings of Helenus enable him 
to avoid the dangers of Scylla and Charybdis, and after a 
circuitous course to reach Drepanum, where his father 
Anchises dies. Setting sail, he is driven to Carthage. 

Book IV. Dido, having become violently enamoured of 
Aeneas, consults her sister Anna, and is by her advised to 
consent to marriage with the Trojan prince. The glowing 
phases of the queen's love are splendidly described. Juno 
is brought into consultation with Venus; both agree to the 
union now so much desired by Dido, Juno devising a plan 
by which to bring it about. The queen proposes a hunt- 
ing excursion, which accordingly takes place; but when all 
are in eager pursuit of the game, a violent thunderstorm 
is sent down by Juno, causing the hunters to fly in different 
directions. Aeneas and Dido, however, accidentally take 
shelter in the same cave. Soon after the event, Jupiter, 
roused by the remonstrances of Iarbas, sends Mercury to 
Aeneas with an authoritative command to leave Africa and 
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make for Italy, which order the son of Anchises prepares to 
obey. Dido immediately suspects the intentions of 
Aeneas, and expostulates with him, but in vain; and ac- 
cordingly, being unable to bear up against her grief, she 
determines to die. Concealing her purpose from her sis- 
ter, she erects a huge pyre, and pretends that it is intended 
for the celebration of magic ceremonies, by which she may 
be enabled to shake off her affection for Aeneas, and to for- 
get him altogether. Her grief now waxes frantic ; but, by 
this time, Aeneas has weighed anchor, and stands out to 
sea in the middle of the night. In the morning, Dido, 
maddened by the sight of the Trojan ships in the distant 
offing, breaks out in a paroxysm of love-sick sorrow, and 
imprecates calamities on her once cherished guest; and 
having dismissed her attendants, she slays herself on the 
pyre. 

Book V. Aeneas, leaving Carthage, sets sail for Italy, 
but, by the violence of a tempest, is a second time driven 
on the coast of Sicily where, assisted by the friendly co- 
operation of Trojan Acestes, he celebrates games at his 
father Anchises' tomb, on the anniversary of the latter' s 
death. But in the meantime, the Trojan women, insti- 
gated by Iris, the messenger of Juno, set fire to the ships, 
of which four are burned, the others being miraculously 
preserved by Jupiter. The following night Anchises ap- 
pears to Aeneas in a vision, and gives him advice and 
direction as to his future course. Aeneas founds the 
town of Acesta, and leaves as colonists several matrons 
and the old men unfit for active service in war, and he 
himself again turns his prows toward Latinum. In this 
voyage, Neptune renders the ocean propitious; and at 
length, after his many wanderings, the hero reaches Italy, 
but not before losing his trusty pilot, Palinurus, off the 
Hesperian coast. 

Book VI. 'The sixth book is that in which Virgil is 
admitted to be at once most rich and most independent. 
He gathers up the fruit of all his study of legend, of his- 
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tory, and of philosophy into the vision of the other world 
and of the future life; and here his debt to Homer is but 
little, except for the suggestion of the visit that his hero 
pays to the under-regions.' No sooner have Aeneas and 
his followers reached the shores of Italy than, at the bid- 
ding of the Sibyl of Cumae, he descends by the aid of a 
mystic, golden branch into the realms of Dis. Here he 
encounters many a weird vision, visits the abode of dis- 
embodied spirits, sees from afar the place of torment of 
the wicked, and moves over the Elysian plains. 

Not without some inconsistency, Virgil here brings in 
the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, and of their 
purifying sufferings. Then, guided by his father's spirit, 
Aeneas is led into the midst of the spirits that are after- 
wards to be clothed in the bodies of the chiefs of Alba 
and of the heroes of Rome, thus giving the poet occa- 
sion for a magnificent series of prophecies of the great 
deeds in her history. So ends the Roman Odyssey. 

Book VII. Here the Roman Iliad begins. After pass- 
ing the shores of Circe, Aeneas enters the mouth of the 
Tiber. The king of the Latins is prepared for his com- 
ing by portents, foretelling a stranger who is to wed his 
daughter Lavinia. The Trojans land, encamp, and send 
messengers to Latinus, who welcomes them and promises 
Lavinia to Aeneas: But the jealous Juno calls up the 
fury Allecto, who excites first the queen Amata against 
the Trojans, then the matrons, and lastly, Turnus, king 
of the Rutuli, another suitor of Lavinia. The peasants 
also are aroused by lulus (Ascanius) slaying a pet hind 
belonging to the forester's daughter. Juno opens the 
' Gates of War.' The rest of the book reveals the patriot- 
ism of the writer in his stirring catalogue of the clans of 
Italy. 

Book VIII. Aeneas goes to seek the aid of Evander, the 
Arcadian king of Pallanteum, which was on the site where 
Rome was destined to arise. The latter is keeping the 
feast of Hercules, and recounts the story of his victory 
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over Cacus. By the advice of Evander, Aeneas appeals 
to the Etruscans to join him against their cruel king 
Mezentius, who had espoused the cause of Turnus. The 
mother of the hero brings him armour wrought by Vulcan; 
on the shield are embossed res Italas Romanorumque tri- 
umphos; and in its centre the battle of Actium, with the 
great gods ranged on Caesar's side. 

Book IX. Herein are narrated the transformation 
scene of the Trojan ships into sea-nymphs (to avoid the 
fires of Turnus, who takes advantage of the absence of the 
Trojan leader) and the episode of Nisus and Euryalus, who 
set out at night from the camp to seek Aeneas and warn 
him of the danger — an episode the memory of which will 
last, in the poet's own words, ' while the House of Aeneas 
shall dwell by the steadfast stone of the Capitoline, and the 
lord of Rome hold sovereignty.' The Latins attack the 
Trojan camp, but are repulsed, when Turnus himself 
rushes into the rescue; but, after many valorous feats, re- 
treats before the brave Mnestheus and his storm of spears, 
and leaps fully armed into the river, whose buoying waves 
restore him to his comrades. 

Book X. A council of the gods is held in which Venus 
and Juno hold opposing briefs; Aeneas returns with Etrus- 
can aid from his embassy; the struggle is renewed; young 
Pallas, son of Evander, falls by the hand of Turnus; 
Aeneas, roused to fury, rushes in pursuit of the slayer; 
Turnus is rescued by Juno, who makes him chase a phan- 
tom Aeneas — ' a thin and pithless shade of hollow mist ' ; 
Mezentius, the cruel and exiled Etruscan king, takes the 
place of the Rutulian chieftain in the fray, 'huge in 
arms'; he is finally encountered by Aeneas who wounds 
him and kills Lausus, while the latter endeavours to pro- 
tect his sire from the Trojan's sword. The wounded 
Mezentius mounts his son's steed, Rhoebus, 'his beauty, 
his comfort that ever had carried him victorious out of 
war' only to meet death at the same victorious hand. 

Book XI. Pallas is buried with military honours; and in 
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order to put an end to the struggle, a single combat be- 
tween Turnus and Aeneas is agreed to in a Council of the 
Latins, which again gives scope for the poet's undoubted 
powers of rhetoric. Turnus arms and hastens to the field 
where he is joined by Camilla, queen of the Volscians, 
'maiden flower of Italy/ who, after many a deed of 
valour, is shot by an artful archer. Her dying word is still 
for war. 

Book XII. Turnus is now determined on single com- 
bat with Aeneas; the truce is broken, and much promiscu- 
ous slaughter takes place. At last the two heroes meet; 
the sword of Turnus is shivered on the magic armour of 
Aeneas, and its bearer forced to fly; Juturna restores to her 
brother her father's sword, while Venus refurnishes her son 
with his spear, which had stuck fast in a wild olive stock. 
The combat is renewed. Jupiter and Juno at last settle 
that Aeneas be allowed to conquer, on condition that he 
shall not impose the name of Troy on Latium. A Fury is 
sent to bewilder Turnus, who at last falls to his rival's 
spear. The poem concludes with the death of the gallant 
Rutulian. 

HINTS F<5ifc TRANSLATING 

I. There is no classical writer who searches so much 
one's command of English and one's vocabulary of taste. 
Not unfrequently an able translation will flash the poet's 
thought better than any exegesis. Even when the 
thought is clear, a deft alteration of the Latin parts of 
speech is necessary for a telling reproduction of the orig- 
inal, e.g. loca node tacentia late (VI, 265): 'vast tracts of 
silence and of night ' ; fit sonitus spumante salo (II, 209) : 
1 the brine gurgles and foams ' ; quas ego te terras . . . vec- 
tum accipio (VI, 692, 3): 'what lands thou hast traversed 
to reach me!' 

II. In such a sentence as meque in mea regna remisit 
(II, 543) a literal rendition would be poor indeed. Priam 
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is contrasting the chivalry of Achilles with the brutality of 
the latter's son. How tame 'and sent me back to my 
kingdom 7 sounds in comparison with some such turn as, 
'and sent me back a king as I had come. 7 

III. Of course, it is quite possible to overdo this 

. . . trade in classic niceties, 
The dangerous craft of culling term and phrase 
f From languages that want the living voice 
To carry meaning to the natural heart; * 

but the following " Hints" do not pretend to any such 
finicking aim. 

IV. (a) Turn Latin verbs by English nouns, and vice 
versa, e.g. me fraude petebasf (IV, 675): 'was your aim to 
cheat me?' Aeneas aspectu obmutuit aniens (IV, 279): 
'Aeneas gazed in dumb amazement.' 

(b) The verb can magnetise the adjective from its noun 
as in, et nunc magna mei sub terras ibit imago (IV, 654) : 
'and now the shade of me will pass majestic, 1 etc. 

(c) The Latin usually prefers a subject of the person to 
a subject of the thing, especially in expressions of emotion, 
e.g. tantos ilia suo rumpebat pectore questus (IV, 553) : 
'such were the reproaches that broke from that bursting 
heart'; largo fletu simul ora rigabat (VI, 699): 'the stream- 
ing tears rolled down his face'; hunc tahtum tibi me dis- 
cessuferre dolor em (VI, 464): 'that my departure brought 
thee this much dole.' 

(d) The proleptic adjective must be given its due force, 
e.g. agit ipse fur entem (IV, 465): 'drives her to madness 1 ; 
steriles exurere Sirius agros: 'Sirius baked the fields to 
barrenness, 1 

(e) Que and et 'epexegetic' must be duly rendered, e.g. 
reliquias vino et bibulam lavere favillam (VI, 227) : ' they 
drenched with wine the remnant of the thirsty ashes'; 
inter deserta ferarum lustra domosque (III, 647) : ' among 
the lonely lairs where wild beasts dwell.' 

* Wordsworth. 
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(f) The 'paratactic' use of et and que must also be closely 
attended to, e.g. viz ea fatus erat subitoque intonuit: 
' scarce had he uttered these words when suddenly it 
thundered'; viz "prima inceperat aestas et pater . . . jube- 
bat: 'scarce had the summer begun when my father/ etc. 
Pay attention also to atque ' simultaneous/ e.g. IV, 464. 

(g) As an exercise rectify, in rendering, the Inversions, 
e.g. ferte viam vento facilem (III, 529): 'bring a wind to 
ease the way ' ; spent fronte serenat (IV, 477) : ' she makes 
bright her brow with hope/ 

(h) The Virgilian ablative is sometimes best rendered 
by a second verb, e.g. arripe velis (III, 477): l sail and 
seize'; Junonis magnae primum prece numen adora: 'great 
Juno's deity first pray to and adore'; arcem attollere tectis 
(III, 134): 'to rear and roof a citadel'; or by a second 
adjective, as in Neritos ardua sazis (II, 271): 'Neritos 
rocky and steep.' Sometimes an ablative absolute may 
convey the main idea, as in V, 480. [Conington, in his 
prose version, always opens out the ablative absolute.] 

(i) The Latin adjective may be neatly rendered by the 
English noun, e.g. ea cura quietos sollicitat (IV, 379): 'this 
the care that ruffles their rest 1 ; dabis improbe poenas 
(IV, 386) : 'villain, thou shalt pay the penalty.' 

(j) 'It must be made clear that it is impossible to 
translate every descriptive adjective of Virgil by an Eng- 
lish adjective. The spirit of our language forbids it. 
Some of these adjectives may be thrown into the position 
of attributes or into relative clauses; at times a more 
vigorous verb, or a more highly coloured noun may be 
found to compensate for their suppression; at times we 
must either boldly prune them away and endure the loss 
without compensation, or we must attempt to make up 
for it by a shift of emphasis/ (Class. Journ., Vol. II, no. 8.) 

(k) Virgil often has two coordinate clauses when an 
adverbial or participial construction is preferable in Eng- 
lish (quasi-parataxis), e.g. junctis feruntur frontibus et 
longa sulcant vada salsa carina (V, 156, 7): 'they dart 
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on, their stems in a line, and their keels driving long fur- 
rows/ etc.; exsurgitque facem attollens atque intonat ore 
(VI, 607) : ' and rises with torch uplifted and with thunder 
in her tones.' 

(1) The young student must carefully bring out the 
meaning of qui ' causal/ e.g. demens qui . . . simularet 
(VI, 590): ' madman for mimicking 7 ; of qui 'concessive/ 
e.g. quibus ultimus esset ille dies (II, 248): 'though that 
day was our last'; of qui ' consecutive/ e.g. inveni ger- 
mana viam quae mihi reddat eum (IV, 478) : ' a way so as 
to bring him back to me/ 

(m) Elegance is secured by reversing Latin adjective 
and noun in such phrases as, animae frequentes: ' ghostly 
throngs 7 ; dulcia furta: ' stolen sweets 7 ; amoena virecta: 
'green pleasaunces 7 ; vastum aequor: 'watery waste 7 ; 
gurgite ab alto: 'from the weltering deep 7 ; cava saxa: 'stony 
hollows 7 ; arma impia: 'treason in arms 7 ; lacrimae decorae: 
'beauty in tears. 7 

(n) Beware of slipshod or inaccurate translation. Mind 
the meanings of such words as veniam (III, 144) ; caedis 
(III, 256); dira (III, 225); fugam (IV, 430); apricis 
(V, 128); metam (V, 159); tela (V, 438). Remember the 
elastic use of pater and of pius. Give due effect to the 
figure of Litotes , e.g. hand ignara = 'well-schooled in/ 
and not merely, not ignorant of. [The rendition of cris- 
pans (I, 313) and of secat (VI, 899) differs from the con- 
ventional one. — Cf. Notes.] 

(o) As a rule, translate a participle by a phrase or a 
clause, e.g. sonat icta securibus ilex (VI, 180) : the ' holm-oak 
rings to the stroke of axes 7 ; quis tibi turn Dido cernenti talia 
sensus (IV, 408) : 'what then was thy feeling, Dido, at such 
a sight? 7 ; talia jactanti (1, 102) : 'as the cry leaves his lips. 7 
[Past participles passive, especially of deponent verbs, are 
used at times with a present force.] 

(p) Translate such expressions as summersas obrue 
puppes (I, 69) and exceptum Triton immerserat (VI, 173, 4) 
by two verbs. 
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V. It will be well always to follow the Latin order of 
words as far as the exigencies of the English collocation 
will permit, e.g. 

Sic fatus validis ingentem viribus hastam 
In latus inque feri curvam compagibus ahum 
Contorsit. 

'So spake he, and his ponderous spear with powerful 
strength against the side and against the joint-ribbed belly 
of the creature hurled/ 

THE READING OF VIRGIL 

I. 'And first I would observe that, at least in my day, 
a schoolboy's repetitions were gabbled ; that the mas- 
ter's sole interest seemed to be that the boy should shew 
he remembered the words, without any regard to sense or 
style of delivery; a falsely-placed accent (styled a false 
quantity) might be observed and punished, but nothing 
else. The dreary drone, the hesitation, the repetition of 
words, the humming and hawing, the cast-down eyes, the 
depressed figure, the weary tone are dismal recollections 
of my youth. Now we do not want to make actors or 
orators of the boys, but we should make them read de- 
cently, intelligibly, with the just Sound of each syllable 
both in length and pitch, and, if possible, with an indica- 
tion of the characteristic quality of tone by which joy 
and grief, rage and joke, argument and feeling are dis- 
tinguished.' (A. J. Ellis, The Quantitative Pronunciation 
of Latin, p. 88.) 

II. To express the just sound of each syllable both in 
length and pitch — even with the text before one's eyes — 
is an ideal so difficult of attainment that the practical 
teacher will be sourly satisfied if the following points are 
attended to : 

(a) Short vowels should be pronounced short, e.g. locus, 
merum, rota, toga, imperium, folia, spolia, hunii, bonus, 
fuga, ducem, domus, etc. 
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(b) The quantity of words like nbn, sic, quln must be 
strictly attended to, as well as the -Is of datives and abla- 
tives plural; whilst school-room monstrosities like iem- 
pbra, Alcides, honor es, monerem must be instantly met with 
the frown, if not the birch, of Orbilius. [The dotted 
vowels in the text are introduced as a forlorn protection 
against false quantities.] 

(c) The voice should rest a little at the chief caesura, 
just as a choral reciter is supposed to pause at the asterisk 
of each verse in the Latin Psalter. [When there are two 
or even three caesuras, it may be very hard to decide 
which is the most important one.] 

(d) 'No mode of reading is justifiable that fails to allow 
each verse to make its complete and individual expres- 
sion. ' In other words, there must be a slight] rhythmical 
pause at the end of each verse, even when the sense is con- 
tinued, or when the line ends with a vowel and the next 
line begins with a vowel. 

(e) ' Slurring ' (Synaloepha) : when a word within a line 
ends in a vowel or a diphthong, and the next word begins 
with a vowel or h, the former — except in the case of semi- 
hiatus — is ' slurred ' or run into the latter. [In l scanning ' 
such final vowel or diphthong is, of course, not slurred, but 
elided.] 

(f ) We have seen that final m suffers Ecthlipsis or loses 
its consonantal value before a word beginning with a 
vowel or h. The recommendation is to slur the vowel that 
precedes m — which vowel becomes somewhat nasalized by 
way of compensation — into the initial vowel. 

(g) es and est lose their vowel when preceded by a word 
ending in a vowel. 

(h) The peculiar effect of Systole, Diastole, Hiatus, and 
Synizesis must be duly rendered. 

III. Once the teacher has scored results on the fore- 
going points, he or she may be tempted to proceed to the 
'higher' reading. The two last feet of the Hexameter 
will present no difficulty. There ictus and word-accent 
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coincide, and the line — except in the case of ' Inverted 
Rhythm' — ends in a subsiding cadence. But it will not 
be so with the first four feet when ictus and word-accent 
fall on different syllables. To ignore the word-accent in 
such cases is to 'scan' a hexameter; and with this many a 
good teacher, as well as many an apt pupil, has been tra- 
ditionally satisfied. To insist strongly, however, upon 
word-accent (as well as ictus) is supposed to be the correct 
thing in latter-day teaching, and a sine qua non of ade- 
quate reading. Professor Shorey, of Chicago University, 
concedes (Classical Journal, Vol. II, no. 5) that this can be 
done at points where the structure of the verse (not the 
sense) provides or allows a rhythmical rest or hold-on. 
'But without such pauses or breaks as these the thing 
cannot be done; it is a physiological and psychological im- 
possibility. The introduction of them at other points in 
the line, to rescue the prose-accent, destroys the true time, 
ruins the rhythm, and yields a staccato drawl neither prose 
nor verse. . . . There cannot be two predominants in one 
bar — "an two ride of a horse, one must ride behind" — il 
faut qu'une porte soit ouverte ou jermee? 

IV. (a) Scansion is the division of a verse into its com- 
ponent feet; and l scanning ' is the reading of a verse, so 
divided, without reference to word-accent or sense. 

(b) The word is derived from scandere, Ho climb/ as if 
' climbing ' through a poem, step by step [cf. our English, 
'to build the lofty rhyme/] 

(c) There is no royal road to ' scanning ' at the expense 
of the Rules of Quantity and of the Laws of Prosody; but, 
given a fair knowledge of these, the ' scanning 7 of a line 
may be facilitated by observing: 

(d) The last two feet usually present no difficulty. If 
the quantity of the syllable immediately preceding is 
seized (i.e. if short, the fourth foot will be a dactyl; if long, ' 
the foot is spondaic), thus the last three feet are summarily 
disposed of. Now turn to the beginning. The opening 
syllable of course is long; if the second syllable is also long, 
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then the foot is a spondee, if short, the foot is a dactyl. 
This leaves but two feet (the second and third) to be ac- 
counted for. These two feet must reckon either four 
syllables (i.e. two spondees), or five syllables (i.e. a 
dactyl + spondee, or vice versa), or six syllables (i.e. two 
dactyls); in the four-syllable or six-syllable case the 
scansion is at once complete. 

(e) The eye shall always be on the alert for the possi- 
bility of elision or ecthlipsis or both. 

(f) The ordinary mode of scanning, or singing out the 
elements of a verse, without reference to signification, 
cannot be too strongly condemned, as, 

Unasa, lusvic, tisnul, lamspe, raresa, lutem! (Gildersleeve.) 

but surely there is a via media whereby the sense can be fol- 
lowed, even if word-accent be ignored. 

A. MANUSCRIPTS 

I. F. A. Hirtzel — whose Oxford Text this edition sub- 
stantially follows — says in his Latin preface that Virgil has 
paid the usual penalty of those whose words have flut- 
tered on the lips of men. He further adds that not only 
did the innovating genius of the poet furnish a handle to 
interpolation, but that, owing to his premature death, 
many passages were left over to the care of his literary 
executors, whilst as many more could be remedied only 
by the poet's own hand, so that, shortly after his death, 
manuscripts were in circulation scored with various read- 
ings, corrections, conjectures and glosses of every kind — 
unde defluxit librorum nostrorum familia, ejusmodi vitiis 
jamdudum referta. 

II. There are no less than four more or less complete 
MSS. (and three sets of fragments) which can be assigned 
to the fourth and fifth century a.d. These MSS. are 
(a) Palatine (' Codex Palatums' — P.) in the Vatican 
Library, whither it was brought from the Palatine Library 
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at Heidelberg in 1622; (b) Medicean ('Codex Mediceus' 
— M.) in the Library attached to the Church of San 
Lorenzo, Florence; (c) Roman ('Codex Romanus' — R.) 
in the Vatican Library. Traube believes that this MS. is 
not prior to the sixth century; it was the MS. used by 
the famous Renaissance scholar, Angelo Poliziano; (d) Vat- 
ican ('Codex Vaticanus' or Schedae Vaticanae, a series of 
sheets with miniature illustrations, which are frequently 
reproduced in modern editions (and referred to as the 
'Vatican Virgil'). 

III. The three sets of fragments are (a) the St. Gall 
Palimpsest (G.) in the Benedictine Library of St. Gall in 
Switzerland; (b) the Verona Palimpsest (V.) in the 
Chapter Library at Verona; (c) the Berlin Palimpsest (A.) 
which Ribbeck considers older than any extant MS. 

IV. After these authorities, the best cursive MS. is 
Gudianus (y) at Wolfenbuttel, of the ninth century, a very 
good copy. [An earlier text or 'archetype' is often sug- 
gested by the notes of ancient commentators of whom the 
best known is Servius who lived about 400 a.d.] 

B. ORTHOGRAPHY 

I. Students must remember that during Virgil's literary 
life a revolution was going on in Latin orthography. 
Forms which republican usage had avoided were creeping 
in and tending to become fashionable. Virgil's patron 
himself, the Emperor Augustus Caesar, took an active 
interest in questions of this kind. It seems, therefore, 
highly probable that in the poet's earlier works, the 
Bucolics and Georgics, republican forms would prevail, 
while in the Aeneid he himself might accept new forms to 
which changing fashion had reconciled him. Much more, 
in all probability, would this be done by his executors 
Varius and Tucca who published the Aeneid after his 
death, under the direction of Augustus. (Kennedy.) 

II. Professor J. B. Mayor (cited by Papillon) holds that 
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for practical purposes the best spelling is that which ob- 
trudes itself least, and least diverts the attention of the 
reader from the thought of the writer. In books, there- 
fore, which are printed for ordinary reading, we should 
endeavour to give the normal spelling of the language 
after it had assumed a fixed and stationary form, i.e. in 
the case of Latin, the period between Nero and Hadrian, 
or the latter half of the first century a.d. Acting on this 
principle, Professor Mayor always gives (a) the superlative 
in -imus not -umus; (b) u not o after 'v,' i.e. divum not 
divom; (c) -es not -is in plurals of the -i declension; 
(d) assimilated forms where possible. 
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III. The text of the present edition, however, departs 
from Mayor's norms in retaining the preferential Greek 
endings to the accusatives of proper names, e.g. Aenean, 
Acesten, Hecaten; in the substitution of i* forj; and in the 
omission of the latter letter in the compounds of jacio. 
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I. (a) ' The Italians were more devotedly religious than 
the Greeks, but with less of imagination. Agricultural and 
pastoral in their habits, homekeeping, living in greater 
isolation, their own hearths and dwellings, all that was in 
and around these, all that could be seen from them, were 
their cherished sanctities. . . . The Roman adored the 
spiritual and the universal in all nature. To every exist- 
ence, to man and to the tree, to the state and to the store- 
room, a spirit was assigned, which came into being with it, 
and perished with it, the physical ever having its counter- 
part in the sphere of the spiritual. ... In operations of 
all sorts the steps were spiritualised; for instance, in the 
petition of the husbandman, prayer was offered to the 
Spirit of fallowing, of ploughing, harrowing and the like. 
In like manner, marriage, birth, and all other natural 
events, were endowed with a holy existence. The larger 
the circle embraced by the abstract idea, the higher be- 
came the dignity of the god and the veneration paid by 
man.' 

(b) 'The Roman religion sought to form distinct con- 
ceptions of important facts and qualities, and to classify 
these, so as to invoke the deities either individually or by 
classes, and to point out (indigitatio) the modes of fitting 
invocation. Such notions, always simple, often venerable, 
sometimes ridiculous, are Sowing (Saturnus), Labour 
(Ops), Blossoming and Fruiting (Flora and Pomona), War 
(Bellona) , Boundary ( Terminus) , Youth (Juventus) , 

* Printed, for a reason stated in the Preface, like the undotted 1., 
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Health (Salus), Faithfulness (Fides), Harmony (Con- 
cordia), all among the oldest Italian divinities/ 

(c) 'The spirits that guarded the household and the 
store-room had the most familiar sanctity. These, in 
public worship, were Vesta (guardian of the "hearth-fire ")> 
the Penates (guardians of the pen/us and penetralia), and 
the Lar Familiaris (one of the Lases or " Lares' '), an an- 
cestral spirit who protected the whole abode. The 
Genius was guardian of the individual and of the mar- 
riage-bed (lectus genialis).' 

(d) 'The central object of Italian worship was the god 
Mars (Mavors, Mamers), champion of the Commons, 
hurler of the spear, who protected the flock and over- 
threw the foe. Each community had its own Mars. 
To Mars was dedicated the first month of the old calendar. 
The wolf, his sacred beast, became the emblem of the 
Roman Commons. And such legends as their imagination 
could achieve were . directed to Mars, and his Sabine 
representative Quirinus.' 

II. 'To the ancient forms of worship new rites were 
from time to time added. Some of the most important 
are ascribed by popular tradition to Numa, especially that 
which became the highest cult of Rome, the worship of 
Jupiter (Jovis) on the Capitoline Mount. About the same 
time began the cult of the public Penates (Di Penates 
Populi Romani) with that of the Urban Vesta, goddess of 
of the city hearth, the fire of which was under the per- 
petual charge of the six Vestal Virgins. This was the 
most solemn worship, and that which held out longest 
against the ban of Christianity. In the temple of Vesta 
were kept the ancilia or twelve shields sacred to Mars.' 

III. The change which took place in Latin mythology 
and cult between the earliest historic times and the 
Augustan age is due to one chief cause and may be 
described in one word — Hellenism. The Italic Indo- 
Europeans who brought to Italy many fragments of a 
primitive common worship (such as the cults of Jupiter, 
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Vesta, Sun, Moon, Earth), after forming, through an in- 
definite series of years, a mythology of their own, were at 
length, by Hellenic colonisation in Southern Italy (Magna 
Graecia) and Sicily, brought into contact with their 
ancient kinsfolk, the lively, imaginative, artistic, and 
loquacious Greeks. The Italians then became subject to 
an influence which, slow at first, increased in strength 
each century, till, after the Punic wars, it gained an 
irresistible force. In the result (though the steps by 
which this was reached can but faintly be traced) the 
vivid and poetic mythology of Hellas incorporated itself 
with that of Rome in so peculiar a way that almost all the 
chief Roman deities, while they kept their Italian names, 
became invested with the attributes and functions, and 
credited with the personal associations belonging to those 
gods and goddesses of Greece, to whom they stood in real 
or fanciful analogy. (Kennedy.) 

IV. The twelve Di Majores are enshrined in these two 
quaint hexameters: 

Juno, Vesta, Ceres, Deiana, Minerva, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovis, Neptunus, Volcanus, Apollo. 

V. (a) Juno (' Jovi-no '), spouse of Jupiter; specially wor- 
shipped at Carthage, Samos, and Argos. All the trials of 
Aeneas are undergone Junonis ob iram; hence she figures 
largely in the action of the poem. As patroness of the 
marriage-bond she is styled Pronuba (IV, 167). It was 
her special province to dispose (through her influence with 
Jupiter) of empire (I, 82, 3), as well as to interest Jupiter 
in gods who had obliged her. In the Aeneid she is not 
above using bribery and falsehood. [Henry remarks that, 
at the time Virgil was writing his poem, she had become 
joint patroness with Venus and protectress of Rome.] 
She is styled Saturnia when bent on mischief. 

(b) Vesta, the Greek 'Earia, 'hearth-goddess/ The 
poet connects her with the Lar and Penates; and gives her 
the epithet carta (V, 744), in respect to the antiquity of her 
worship. In every royal palace, and especially in Priam's, 
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there was a sacred hearth which afforded the ' right of 
asylum.' This asylum-hearth was in the innermost part 
of the edifice, hence the phrase penetralia Vestae or, more 
briefly, penetralia. [The place of the sacred fire was, in 
humble dwellings, filled by the kitchen hearth.] 

(c) Ceres ('Creatrix/ Dea Dia) has the attributes cor- 
responding to the Greek Demeter (' earth-mother '). She 
has the epithet legifera in IV, 58, q.v.; her temple is in a 
lonely place (II, 714); and her name is often a metonym 
for 'corn' or ' bread/ as is Mars for ' valour/ and Bacchus 
for 'wine.' [At the Ambarvalia in May, the Fratres Ar- 
vales traversed the fields invoking the Dea Dia to bless 
the crops.] 

(d) Diana (Deiana, Dea Jana), the Greek ^Aprepiis. 
Diana was worshipped in her triple character as moon- 
goddess in heaven, goddess of archery on earth, and in the 
shades Hecate, and adored as Trivia on altars at the meet- 
ing of three ways (IV, 511). Dido is compared to her 
(I, 498). She takes no part in the action of the portion of 
the Aeneid under survey. [Her grove and temple at 
Nemi, near Aricia, are alluded to in Appendix B to 
Book VI.] 

(e) Minerva (Menerva, 'the mind-stirrer') is the Greek 
IlaWds A6i]vrj ('Maid of Athens/ as I have ventured to 
translate it, hence she is styled innuptae, II, 31). She was 
the goddess of wisdom and the arts, domestic (cf . V, 284) 
as well as liberal. She had a temple in the citadel of Troy, 
connected with the episode of Cassandra (II, 403 sqq.), the 
sequel to which episode is touched at I, 39. 'Minerva 
takes no part in the action of the Aeneid, except what 
Aeneas ascribed to her in the destruction of Troy.' 

(f) Venus, the Greek 'Acppodirrj. Her function in the 
Aeneid, as the mother of Aeneas, is to counteract the mis- 
chief and wiles of Juno. Their mutual attitude is de- 
scribed (in high-society style) at IV, 93-128. The associa- 
tion of Love and Beauty with the originally insignificant 
Italian Venus was a splendid importation from Hellas; so, 
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too, Cupid (Cupido, the Greek "Epaos, ' Amor ') is a purely 
Greek ideal. The goddess has the titles, Cytherea, Acid- 
alia, Idalia from favourite-haunts. The fable of her birth 
is connected with Cythere, mod. Cerigo; her 'seat' on the 
crest of Eryx in north-west Sicily was vidua astris (V, 759). 
'Venus, a cruel and" rather contemptible character in the 
Iliad, is in the Aeneid pre-eminently a divine mother — 
alma Venus. Sainte-Beuve calls her invariably charm- 
ing, tender, loving, and yet sober and serious/ 

(g) Mars has already been noticed. The attributes of 
the Greek war-god " Apr)$ were in course of time transferred 
to him. He is called Gradivus (a word of uncertain origin) 
at III, 35. [This epithet is rendered by many, 'Strider' 
in a military sense; but its connection with qui praesidet 
arvis points, I think, to some agricultural significance.*] 
Mars has little personal part in the Aeneid, though his 
name is used as a metonym for 'valour/ As Mars Cam- 
pester he presided over the Campus Martius. 

(h) Mercurius, the Latin representative of the Greek 
*Epjuf/$. As messenger of Jove he is picturesquely de- 
scribed (IV, 239-255) with his 'winged heels' and 'wand.' 
The phrase remigio alarum — taken from the Agamemnon 
of Aeschylus — is applied to his flight per aera magnum 
(I, 301). He is called Cyllenius from his fabled birth-place 
in Arcadia. 

(i) Jovis (the s suffers 'apocope' in archaic scansion), 
Juppiter, contracted from Diovis pater, Diespiter, the Greek 
ZevS narrfp. The etymology of his name denotes 'father 
of heaven/ 'father of light'; hence sub Jove, sub divo = 
'under the open sky/ and the metonym of modo Juppiter 
(i.e. 'the god of clear weather') adsit of III, 116. 'He 
is in many ways the most interesting of Virgil's gods. 
He has Homeric traits, but he is mainly Roman; he is a 
grave and wise god, free from the tyrannical and sensual 

* In Columella's treatise on Husbandry, the word gradus means 
'a spit of earth' that can be at once dug with the spade. 
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characteristics of the Homeric Zeus/ His relation to the 
Fates is touched upon in the Appendix to Book I. 

(j) Neptunus (Nau-tunus, 'god of waters') borrows 
his attributes and associations from the Greek TIogsiSgdv. 
He is supreme arbiter of wind and wave. [Henry finds it 
hard to reconcile his suzerainty of the former with the 
foedus certum of which Aeolus is the executor.] He shakes 
to their foundation, with his trident, the walls of the city 
(II, 610) which he himself had built. For this latter rea- 
son Troia is designated Neptunia at II, 625, and III, 3. 
He figures in the action of the Aeneid in the first, second 
and fifth books; towards the end of the latter book he 
specifically repeats his interest in Aeneas, and, accom- 
panied by his sea-retinue, drives his foaming steeds over 
the heaving waters, which subside under his 'thundering 
axle' as he flies along. 

(k) Vulcanus (Mulciber, 'hammerer'), the Greek 
"H(poLi6Tos or 'Fire-god.' 'The action of this god in 
Virgil is confined to the fabrication of armour for Aeneas, 
especially of the shield elaborately described at the end 
of the Eighth Book.' 

(1) Apollo (Phoebus, Greek @oi/3os 'ArtoWGov), god of 
prophecy, music, archery, and even of marriage, in connec- 
tion with Ceres and Lyaeus, i.e. Bacchus (IV, 58). He was 
celebrated for his gait no less than for his beauty, and 
Aeneas is compared with him in both respects (IV, 141- 
150). Golden dress and ornaments especially belonged to 
him, hence the implicat auro of IV, 148. In the third and 
sixth books he utters or inspires prophecies, especially 
those of the Sibyl. 'Though Apollo takes no part in the 
action of books I to VI, he is often cited by Virgil, and 
always with the highest reverence. ... All this is done 
by the poet to please and flatter Augustus, who had 
chosen Apollo for his tutelar god, had built for him a tem- 
ple on the Palatine, and even affected (or others affected 
for him) the imitation of his figure and insignia on his 
own statues.' 
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VII. Other important deities are (a) Dis contracted for 
Dives), the Latin equivalent of the Greek TLkovrajv (Pluto), 
king of the shades. He is called Juppiter Stygius (IV, 
638); his spouse is Proserpina (Greek lis pGecpovrj), whose 
function of hand-snipping the ' curl ' that dooms to Orcus 
is mentioned at IV, 698; she is the destined presentee of the 
Golden Bough (VI, 142), and has the title casta (VI, 402). 

(b) Liber: this ancient Italian deity became identified 
with the Greek wine-god AiowaoS (Dionysus) or Bac- 
chus; under the surname of Lyaeus (' Liberator ') he is 
associated as a marriage-god with Ceres and Apollo 
(IV, 58); as Bacchus, he is a metonym for 'wine' (I, 215). 

(c) Cybele (Greek KvfieXrf, Kv firffirj) is introduced as 
magna deum genetrix (II, 788) and as cultrix Cybeli in 
Phrygia (III, 111). As Berecyntia mater, riding with her 
head turret-crowned in lion-yoked car, she furnishes the 
simile for imperial Rome (VI, 784-7). Her priests are the 
Corybantes or ' cymbal-dashers.' 

VIII. Among the minor divinities picturesquely treated 
are Aeolus and Cupido in book I; Iris, the messenger of 
Juno, at the end of book IV and in book V, 606-642; 
Somnus at the end of book V; Charon and Triton in the 
sixth book. 

IX. Virgil, filled with the thought of the divine life per- 
vading all things, has done everything possible for the 
Olympian gods. He has toned down ihe dark elements in 
their stories; he has emphasized the grave and moral; 
he has platonized them as far as he could; but he has not 
made them live. Set in the Aeneid, as in the plays of 
Euripides, side by side with human life and all it means of 
love and sorrow, but drawn with more kindliness of feel- 
ing, the Olympian gods are found to be dead beyond dis- 
guise — the truth cannot be hid. They are mere epic 
machinery. (Glover.) 

X. (a) The Parcae (Greek Moipai) were three in num- 
ber: Atropos, Clotho, La;chesis, spinners of the web of des- 
tiny. These three namesjare appellatives from the Greek — 
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Clotho being the ' Spinner/ Lachesis, the 'Disposer/ and 
Atropos, the 'Inflexible'; their fata or decrees caused 
them to be called by the same name (Fata), just as our 
word Justice has come to be applied to its dispenser. It 
has been a moot question whether the Virgilian fata 
were identical with the will of Jupiter---which has raised 
the further question whether there was not a mens di- 
vinior or an arbitrium superior to the will of the Olympic 
Chief himself. A writer in the Classical Review (Vol. 
XXIV, no. 6, p. 172) shews by citations from the Aeneid 
that things happen otherwise than Jupiter knows and 
intends, and that he is conditioned by some higher power. 
'Jupiter in the Aeneid never thinks of violating fas or 
fata (only goddesses, Juno and Cybele, dream of that)/ 

(b) Fortuna (remarks Henry) was of co-ordinate au- 
thority with Fate itself. All events whatsoever, when 
considered in relation to a supposed irresistible Will, are 
said to be the work of Fate; and all events whatsoever, 
when considered without such reference, to be the work of 
Fortune. To think of opposing or evading Fortune, 
therefore, as little entered into the ancient mind as to 
think of opposing or evading Fate. 'When Fortuna 
refers to past or present events, the reader, if not the 
speaker, always knows the divine purpose to which the 
word is loosely or ignorantly applied; when it refers to 
future events, e.g. si qua viam dederit fortuna, it means, in 
more pious phrase, if a way be opened up.' 

XI. (a) The Furiae or Dime Ultrices (Greek Erinyes or 
Eumenides) were three in number, viz.: Allecto, Megaera, 
and Tisiphone, depicted with scourge and torch. Their 
'iron cells' are placed in the entry of Orcus (VI, 280), 
and a grim picture of Tisiphone is given in 11. 570-2 of 
the same book; their haunting of Orestes, the matricide, 
is brought in at III, 331. The name Eumenides ('Good 
Ladies') was given them, by way of euphemism, for the 
same (propitiating) reason that the Irish Celt called the 
fairies 'the good people.' 
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(b) The good dead (or a good dead person) were spoken 
of as Manes (' gracious ones 7 ); they were supposed to 
haunt the burial-place, and received offerings of meat and 
drink (inferiae) from the survivors. 

XII. (a) Penates. What the Penates were was an 
unsolved problem among the ancients themselves: nor 
is it easy to say what Virgil supposed them to be. He 
classes them with Vesta, and (III, 12) with the magni Di; 
but it is not clear in either case whether the association 
implies distinction or identification. All that can be 
said is that they were supposed to be in a peculiar sense 
the national gods of Troy, and that, as their name im- 
parts, they were connected with the home and the hearth. 
Their images were easily carried. (Conington.) [The 
locus classicus of their significance to Aeneas is Book II, 
293, 4.] 

(b) The Palladium was an old carven image in the 
citadel at Troy, on the retention of which the safety of the 
city depended. It is said to have been three cubits 
high, with feet shut close together, an upraised spear in 
its right hand, and in its left either a distaff and spindle, 
or a shield. The palladium preserved in Rome in the 
temple of Vesta was traced back to Aeneas, the assump- 
tion being that there had been a second image in Troy 
besides that stolen by Diomede. 

XIII. The effect of the religious idea in the Aeneid is 
apparent in the way in which the action is furthered by 
special revelations, visions, prophecies, omens and the 
like. 'Good omens in- the Aeneid >are associated 
with thunder on the left (II, 693) and with the flight 
of birds connected with Venus, as the swans in the 
first book and the doves in the sixth. Gruesome 
omens are the owl (IV, 462), blood (III, 28, and iy, 455), 
voices (IV, 457), dreams (I, 353, IV, 466). [The snake 
in the fifth book (1. 84) is of emblematic, and not of evil, 
import.] 

XIV. (a) Oracles. The most revered were those of the 
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first class, where the divinity, almost invariably the seer- 
god Apollo, orally revealed his will through the lips of 
inspired prophets or prophetesses. The condition of 
frenzy was produced for the most part by physical influ- 
ences of a liquid or vaporous kind. The words spoken 
whilst in this state were generally fashioned by the priests 
into a reply to the questions proposed to them. [Such 
investigation of the divine will was originally quite foreign 
to the Romans.] 

(b) The Sibyl (of Cumae) is introduced by Helenus 
to the notice of Aeneas in the third book as one who 
shall unfold to him 'the tribes of Italy and the wars to 
come ' not on leaves, but orally. In the sixth book, 
therefore, the Sibyl takes the" place of the usual psy- 
chomanteion or 'oracle of the dead' at Lake Avernus, 
and even becomes his guide to the under world. Her 
inspiration is depicted by Virgil under the metaphor of 
a restive steed. 

The Erythraean Sibyl is usually considered identical 
with the Sibyl of Cumae, who lived for many generations 
in the crypts beneath the temple of Apollo, where she 
prophesied to Aeneas. It was the Cumaean Sibyl, ac- 
cording to the legend, who offered to Tarquin the Proud 
nine books of prophecy, in the first instance. The Sibyl- 
line Books were the principal cause of the introduction 
of a series of foreign deities and religious rites into the 
Roman State worship, and of a general modification of 
the Roman religion after the Greek type. [Besides the 
Sibylline Books, and quite distinct from them, there were 
the pseudo-Sibylline Oracles, originally composed at Alex- 
andria by Hellenised Jews in the second century B.C., 
and added to by Judaic Christians up to the fifth cen- 
tury a.d. They are written in Greek hexameters, and 
from the time of Justin Martyr were accepted by many 
Christian Fathers; hence the ancient Sibyl entered the 
company of those who prophesied of Christ. Through- 
out the Middle Ages, the Sibyl remained a great name in 
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poetry and art, and is even linked with the royal Psalmist 
in prophecy of the Day of Doom — 

Dies irae, dies ilia 
Solvet saeclum in favilla 
Teste David cum Sibylla. 

Instead of one Sibyl, the later Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance have many; and the representation of them 
becomes frequent. ' Yet it is to be remembered that 
although Christian literature took the Sibyl from pagan- 
ism, the Sibyl in mediaeval art was an original Christian 
creation/] 

XV. (a) The observances of Ritual are as stamped 
upon the Aeneid as the evidences of Religion. The gar- 
lands and the victims of sacrifice; the proper animals to 
be slain in honour of particular deities (e.g. VI, 250); the 
number of libations to be poured (III, 77, 8), or lustrations 
to be performed; the proper attitude to be observed and 
the proper emblems to be worn; in a word, the utensils 
as well as the ceremonies of a highly rubrical worship 
are duly recorded or devoutly detailed 

(b) The locus classicus of this attention to religious 
form is the description of the obsequies of Misenus at VI, 
211-231. 

(c) At III, 405, there is urged, the distinctively Roman 
custom of veiling the head when sacrificing. The reason 
is also given and admits us to the secret of that which 
was considered of most importance in worship, viz. non- 
interference with the ' omens/ hence, too, the significance 
of the expression ore favete, or favete Unguis, at the outset. 
Aeneas is enjoined to observe without fail this typically 
Roman rite — he, his comrades and his posterity: 

Hunc socii morem sacrorum hunc ipse teneto 
Hac casti maneant in religione nepotes. 
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POINTS OF PROSODY 

Quantity 

I. Prosody treats of Quantity and Versification, (a) 
Quantity does not mean loudness or emphasis, but dura- 
tion in time: it should be observed and acquired by the 
ear, from the earliest stages of teaching. [A long vowel 
is metrically equivalent to two short vowels.] 

(b) It is useless to speak of any one as being a Latin 
scholar if he or she does not know the fundamental rules 
and facts of quantity; it is impossible to read one line of 
Latin poetry correctly, without knowing how the laws of 
quantity are applied to, and are to be learnt from, the 
study of ordinary Latin versification. 

II. Latin quantity controls the place of the accent. 
The Latin accent fell on the penultimate syllable if that 
syllable was long; if it was short, on the antepenultimate. 
In a word of two syllables it fell on the first syllable. 
Care must be taken to avoid shortening an unaccented 
long syllable, or lengthening an accented short one. 

III. Quantity is, therefore, distinct from accent, though 
not inconsistent with it. The former denotes the period 
of time occupied in pronouncing a syllable; the latter is 
used to signify the pitch by which one syllable in a word 
is distinguished from the rest. The one is continuance 
of sound, whether long or short; the other is elevation 
or depression of sound, or both. [We do not now use 
the word accent in the classical sense. In modern par- 
lance, accent is much the same as stress or emphasis; but 
the derivation of the word shews that originally it had ref- 
erence to singing.] In Latin, the rhythmical accent is 
called the Ictus. 

IV. The Rules of Quantity must be thoroughly learnt 
from the grammar, but preferably from a manual of 
Prosody: space will permit only the following remarks: 

(1) Even if a vowel is naturally short, the syllable con- 
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taining it becomes long if the vowel is followed by two 
consonants (or by i consonantal — except the compounds 
oijugum — ), x or z, in the same word as itself. N. B. — h is; 
not regarded as a consonant, and has no effect on quan- 
tity. 

(2) If a vowel is naturally short, the syllable containing 
it may remain short or may be made long by position — 

(a) When p, b, c, g, t, d, or f are followed by V (e.g. pdtris). 

(b) When p, c, or f are followed by T (e.g. duplex) 

[The pronunciation of a vowel is not affected by position; 
thus the e in vexi, vectum should be pronounced short, 
the i in vixi long. ' Hidden quantities ' are often doubtful 
or unimportant, but in a few instances they furnish a 
useful distinction (e.g. est from edo and est from sum).] 

(3) A short syllable ending in a consonant always be- 
comes long, if the following word begins with a consonant 
(e.g. amavit, but amavlt regem). 

(4) qu = one consonant; hence aequus amavit could con- 
clude a verse. 

(5) Even a diphthong may be shortened before another 
vowel, e.g. praeustus. 

(6) Observe that many Greek words* and proper names; 
(e.g. aer, Aenaes) are among the exceptions to the rule 
that a vowel followed by another vowel is short. 

(7) In the first conjugation the characteristic 'a' is 
long (e.g. amabo), except in third sing. pres. ind. act. 
(e.g. amdt). 

(8) In the second and fourth conjugations, the char- 
acteristic 'e' or 'i' is short before vowels (e.g. moneam, 
audiam) and long before consonants (e.g. monerem, 
audlrem). Note the rule of Prosody which deals with a 
final syllable that ends in l t\ 

(9) Monosyllables are long, except 
(a) enclitics -que, -ne, -ve. 

* Greek words may long or short be scanned. 
Just as before they left their native land. 
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(b) words ending in b, d, or t (e.g. db, id, sit). 

(c) bis, cis, is, quis, an, in, fdc, nee, fel, met, vel, cor, fer, per, ter y vir, 8s 

(from sum) and os ('bone')- 

(d) occasionally hie ('this')- 

(10) Pro is shortened before vowels, and in many words 
before consonants, especially before ( f e.g. proavus, 
profanus, profundus, profugus, procella, procul. 

(11) Re (prefix) comes from red; by way of compensa- 
tion for the loss of the 'd' it is found long occasionally, 
especially in reicere, religio. 

(12) Observe the difference in quantity between 



pdciscor, 


pax, pads 


sedeo, 


sedes 


lego, 


lex, legis 


fides, 


fido 


rego, 


rex, regis 


duco, 


dux, ducis 


moles, 


molestus 


vdeo, 


vox, vocis 


deer, 


dcerbus 


moves, 


mobilis 



(13) In a few Proper Names, Virgil uses a long or short 
quantity according to metrical convenience, e.g. Cythera, 
Cythereai Diana, Diana; Italiam, Itali; Prlamiden, 
Pnameia; Slcdni, Slcanius; Sgchaeus. 

Figures of Prosody 

1. Elision. — :When one word ends with a vowel and 
another begins with vowel or h, the first vowel is elided. 
Syllables elided in verse must be made audible in reading. 
It is only for scansion that they disappear altogether. 

2. Ecthlipsis ('squeezing out'). — In like manner a syl- 
lable ending in m is elided. [Final m was probably a 
sonant nasal, or in some way attenuated — hence elided in 
verse.] 

3. Hiatus ('yawning') is the opposite of Elision: it 
occurs regularly with monosyllabic interjections. Virgil 
keeps a long vowel or diphthong unelided and long in 
arsis; cf. Aen. I, 16 and 617; III, 74 and 606; IV, 235 and 
667; V, 735. A short vowel remains unelided in I, 405. 

4. Diastole ('drawing out'), the lengthening of vowels 
usually short; cf. IV, 64. 
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5. Systole or Semi-hiatus: the opposite of Diastole; 
ei. Ill, 211; V, 261; VI, 507. 

6. Syncope. — Short vowels are dropped between con- 
sonants, e.g. vincla, repostum; it differs from Crasis by not 
involving any change in spelling. 

7. Synizesis (' settling together ') or Synaeresis ('taking 
together ') is the contraction of two vowel-sounds, usually 
pronounced separately, into one, e.g. deinde, deest. 
Sometimes i and u are scanned as semiconsonantal ; 
for instance in such words as abiete, obice, parietibus, 
tenuia, and even omnia. Consult metrical indexes. 

8. Hypermeter (' beyond the metre') is the addition of a 
syllable at the end of a verse to the regular metre, when 
such syllable can be elided before the first word of the 
next verse; 'in Virgil seventeen times with que, once 
with em, once with um, and in two disputed readings 
with a. 1 The process is technically known as Synapheia. 

VERSIFICATION 

1. Rhythm is measured motion or harmonious move- 
ment: when represented in language it is embodied in 
Metre {Measure) : a Metre is a system of syllables stand- 
ing in a determined order: the Unit of Measure is the 
short syllable ( w ), and is called Mora or Tempus ('Time') : 
the long syllable = two Morae: the value in music of the 
Mora is Vs, of the long syllable 34- — (Gildersleeve.) 

2. As singing was the fore-runner of poetry, and in a 
sense gave rise to it, the speech-sounds appropriate 
within a given metrical space were originally those which 
it was easy and natural to sing in that situation 

3. Metre or Measure is used in two senses: (a) a definite 
system or combination of particular verses; (b) a definite 
portion of a particular verse. 

4. In the latter sense one foot constitutes a metre in 
verses made up of dactyls and spondees; the dactylic 
hexameter, therefore, consists of six feet. 
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5. Of these six feet the first four may be either dactyls 
or spondees; the fifth foot is usually a dactyl; and the 
sixth foot is measured in every case by means of two 
syllables, the latter of which is called Syllaba Anceps. 

6. 'The fact that rhythmical pauses intervene between 
verses, and that in general one's rhythmical sense does 
not measure exactly the final sound, makes it unnecessary 
always to fill out the last metrical space of a verse with 
the precise length of sound that theoretically belongs to it/ 

7. Virgil sometimes admits a spondee in the fifth foot 
in the case of Greek Proper Names, very rarely otherwise. 
Such a line is called Spondaic. 

8. An hexameter should end with a trisyllable or a 
dissyllable; a four-syllable word — if it is Greek — is ad- 
mitted; otherwise such admission is very rare. 

9. Ictus is the metrical stress of the voice upon a certain 
syllable of the foot; in dactylic verse, as the Ictus is on 
the first syllable of the foot, the rhythm is called de- 
scending. 

10. Ictus is distinguished from Accent, which is the 
natural stress of the voice upon a certain syllable or 
syllables of a word, as condere, innumerdbilis. 

11. The syllable on which the Ictus falls is said to be 
in arsis; the unaccented part of the foot is called the 
thesis. [N. B. — The old application of these two terms 
is hereby adhered to for reasons of convenience, that is to 
say, arsis and thesis are interpreted, after the Roman 
grammarians, of the 'raising' and 'lowering' of the voice, 
instead of the 'raising' and 'putting down' of the foot in 
marching, with a consequent reversal of application.] 

12. In dactylic verse, the first syllable in each foot 
is in arsis. 

13. A short syllable so placed is sometimes lengthened 
by the force of the Ictus, e.g. que appears long in the arsis 
of the second foot in III, 91, and IV, 140. 

14. Ictus sometimes conflicts with Accent; the unity 
of the verse-foot breaks up the unity of the word-foot; 
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in the two closing feet, however, Ictus and Accent coin- 
cide; it is the conflict between Ictus and Accent which 
gives rise to caesura. 

15. Caesura is the point in a verse where a word ends 
so as to cut (caedo) the foot in two, and the voice pauses a 
little. 

16. Caesuras are divided into masculine or strong, and 
feminine or weak. When the end of the word within a 
verse-foot falls on an arsis, it is called a masculine; when 
on a thesis, a feminine caesura. 

17. The great or lineal caesura is that which occurs 
at the middle of the third foot, in w r hich case it is called 
penihemimeral; less often it takes place at the middle 
of the fourth foot, and then it is called hepthemimeral. 
An hexameter is considered bad which has not a caesura 
in the third, or at least the fourth, foot. 

18. The penthemimeral caesura gives the reader an 
opportunity to take breath, not unlike the asterisk in 
the Latin Psalter; in addition, it divides the hexameter 
into two parts, a shorter followed by a longer, 2^4-33^; 
or, in the case of the hepthemimeral caesura, a longer 
followed by a shorter, 3J^+2^. If the caesural pause 
occurred at precisely the middle of the line, the verse would 
become monotonous. 

19. Diaeresis occurs whenever the verse-foot and word- 
foot coincide; the diaeresis at the end of the fourth foot is 
called the 'bucolic' diaeresis, but is rare among Latin 
poets, except Juvenal. 

20. The accented monosyllable at the end of certain 
lines in Virgil is an instance of ' Inverted Rhythm ' which 
was definitely sought by him for effect, a notable instance 
being at III, 390. The famous exiguus mus line may 
further illustrate this poetic method: 

Turn vdgriae fludunt pestes x saepe ^ityuus miQ (G. I, 181) 

[He wishes to describe the constant petty annoyances 
which the farmer has to suffer from the pertinacity of 
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vermin, and he inverts every accent in the line, with a real 
effect of ' uncompensated discomfort' concealed in an 
admirable verse.] 

21. The repellent effect of a line in which words and 
metrical feet repeatedly coincide is at once felt in e.g. 

sparsis hastis longis campus splendet et horret. (Eimius.) 

22. It is to be noted that the feminine caesura in the 
third foot * (called the third trochee) is much rarer in 
Latin than in Greek; it is this division that gives to 
Homeric verse its peculiar rapidity and facility of move- 
ment, but Latin verse is graver and more ponderous; 
that a hexameter cannot have more than seventeen 
syllables and less than thirteen; and that a spondee in 
the fourth foot — in order to collect, as it were, and steady 
the rhythm — is specially characteristic of the Aeneid. 

METRICAL LICENSES 
[From Sloman's L. G., pp. 402-4.] 

I. Hiatus, cf. B, 3. — This figure is freely used by Virgil, 
imitating Homeric usage : (a) after a pause, Aen. V, 735 ; 
(b) after the great caesura, Aen. IV, 235; (c) before Greek 
Proper Names, especially in the fifth foot of a spondaic 
line, Aen. I, 617. 

II. Vowel-Shortening. — In Systole, cf. B, 5; in iambic 
words, like cito, modo (regularly), mihi, tibi, sibi, ubi (fre- 
quently) ; Virgil makes nescio a dactyl in II, 735, and scio 
a pyrrhic in III, 602; he preserves an archaic short syl- 
lable in fervere, fulgere, stridere; and shortens -erunt seven 
times in third pers. pi. pf. ind. 

III. Vowel-Lengthening. — (a) Virgil not unfrequently 
retains an archaic long quantity in third pers. sing, of 
verbs, and in the nominative endings -er (Gr. VP), -or, -is; 
cf. Aen. I, 478, and II, 369. 

* In this case there is a strong caesura both in the second and 
fourth foot, 
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(b) The poets, especially Virgil, sometimes lengthen a 
vowel, which was never long by the stress of Ictus, in the 
arsis of a foot; cf. Aen. Ill, 91 (the first que) and 464; 
IV, 64. 

(c) Virgil drops the final vowel of -ne before a consonant 
in five passages, e.g. Aen. Ill, 19, and has videni 'or videsne 
in VI, 779 (probably a colloquial usage). This dropping 
is known as Apocope ('cutting off'). 



POINTS OF SYNTAX 
Uses of Words 

I. The Substantive: the pi. form is used (a) in such 
words as Pergama, Tartara. (b) intensively, as in dona 
Minervae (II, 189) and oblitus amorum (V, 334). (c) gen- 
erically, as in tangere portus (IV, 612). (d) not unfre- 
quently for purely metrical reasons in such words as 
praemium, silentiwn. (e) in a sense differing little, if at 
all, from the singular, e.g. ora, pectora. 

II. The Adjective: (a) is used abstractly often in the 
neut. sing., more frequently in neut. pi., e.g. notum quid 
femina -possit (IT, 6) ; tarn ficti pravique tenax (IV, 188) ; 
caeli convexa (IV, 451); occasionally with a gen. pi. as 
in ima pedum and strata viarum; and as a complement in 
varium et mutabile semper femina (IV, 569) . (b) is used 
adverbially or 'cognately/ e.g. nee mortale sonaus (VI, 50) ; 
supremum ciemus (III, 68) ; horrendum stridens (VI, 288) ; 
in attraction to the case of a participial attribute, e.g. 
arduus attollens (V, 278); creber aspirans (V, 764); in 
predicative constructions, e.g. velum adversa ferit (1, 103), 
and collem qui plurimus urbi (I, 419); observe the adver- 
bial signification of primus in I, 24; IV, 166; V, 375 and 
857. (c) for the proleptic use see below under the figure 
Prolepsis. (d) the neuter of the adj. is used by a Graecism 
for the masc. in VI, 170. 

III. The Pronoun: (a) ille is elegantly redundant in I, 
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III and V, 457; emphatic in I, 616; II, 540; IV, 215, etc. 
(Wagner notes that the archaic form olli is not found in 
the Bucolics or Georgics.) (b) ipse has the general 
notion of ' distinction/ and is, therefore, very frequently 
found with Jupiter and other sacred beings and with a 
superior; it means 'in person/ in III, 456, V, 867 and 
VI, 302; ' spontaneously ' in V, 843; ' alone ' in IV, 475 
and V, 201; ' preeminent ' in II, 479; ' with himself ' in 
VI, 185; defines restrictively in such phrases as vestibulum 
ante ipsum (II, 469), sub ipsa Antandro (III, 5), quo deinde 
ipso (V, 323) ; and has a peculiar use which it is easier to 
appreciate than explain in V, 499 and VI ,90. (c) suus is 
used in the sense of ' favourable ' in sua flamina (V, 832) . 
(d) the relative not infrequently stands second in its 
clause, (e) the possessive pron. has an objective force in 
congressus meos (V, 733), ' interview with me.' 

IV. Particles : (a) the putting of a preposition after its 
case is called Anastrophe. (b) Virgil uses adeo as a word 
of emphasis after pronouns personal and demonstrative; 
after multus and numerals; and with such adverbs &sjam, 
sic, vix, nunc. (This usage, Kennedy observes, is frequent 
in Plautus and Terence.) (c) et, nee, sed, nam, deinde 
are sometimes put after the first word in the sentence; 
similarly que is appended to a word later than the first, 
e.g. Ill, 588; note the emphatic shifting of -ne in II, 597. 
(d) necnon is used to introduce a clause, and is sometimes 
a mere substitute for et; atque is used to express the appear- 
ance of one thing in immediate succession to another, cf . 
VI, 162. (e) the Virgilian que is touched upon in con- 
nection with Epexegesis (Syntactical Figures). 

V. The Verb : (a) the anticipative Present Ind. is some- 
times found as an emphatic substitute for the Future; 
cf . (perhaps) the quam prendimus arcem of II, 322, and the 
quid ago of IV, 534; Virgil has a daring use of the Hist. 
Pres. in II, 275. (b) the Imp. Ind. is used in a conative 
sense, as in lenibat (for leniebat), VI, 468. (c) the Perfect 
Ind. is idiomatically used of 'sudden result'; cf. IV, 
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153, 582, and VI, 81, where patuere = 'flew open '; poeti- 
cally, of ' cessation of existence/ cf. the famous fuimus 
Troes, fuit Ilium (II, 235) and the vixi of IV, 653; [the 
'gnomic' perfect is found in Geo. IV, 213, and Aen. XII, 
755]. (d) the Plupf. Ind. is used of ' sudden event' as 
in IV, 238, where dixerat marks the abrupt end of Jupiter's 
speech; it is used where the subj. mood might be expected 
as in II, 54; and notably in IV, 603, in order to admit the 
concessive use of the fuisset following, (e) the Future 
Perfect Ind. is used of the ' future result of an action now 
past,' cf. IV, 591, and II, 581, 2; and of ' predicted result' 
in VI, 92. (f) the Imperative Present is used with ne in 
' prohibition' (instead of the subj.) as in equo ne credite 
Tencri (II, 48) and elsewhere, (g) the Present Sub- 
junctive has a precative use, chiefly in the second person, 
when a sacred being or a superior is addressed, cf. V, 
65, and IV, 578; the principal hortative use is in the first 
person plural — the jussive use in the third person con- 
veys a command more or less stringent, as the naviget of 
IV, 287; a further use of this ' will-speech ' Subj. (Subj. 
of ' obligation or resolution ') is seen in II, 711, and in the 
agnoscas ('thou shouldst recognise') of VI, 407. (h) the 
Imperfect Subj. conveys this last usage in the tu dictis . . . 
maneres ('thou shoiddest have stood by thy word') of 
VIII, 643. (i) the Perfect Subj. of 'mild assertion' is 
seen in the praestiterit of VI, 39; Kennedy sees a rare 
instance of an optative in the tense of VI, 62. (j) the 
Pluperfect Subj. may express a 'concession' contrary to 
fact as in the fuisset of IV, 603 ; it likewise is expressive of 
obligation in the vocasses of IV, 678, and (preferably) in 
the four verbs (IV, 604-6). (k) the Present Infinitive is 
to be translated as a finite verb in 'historic' time, when 
it has an absolute use, i.e. when it lays stress rather on 
the act as such than upon the time of the act: it is em- 
ployed in describing changes of emotion, rapid events, and 
recurring acts; its use in sedata oratio (to use Wagner's 
phrase) is seen at II, 775, and III, 153. The following 
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infinitives are used ' absolutely' or i historically ' — terrere, 
spargere, quaerere (II, 98-9) ; parari (II, 132) ; fluere, referri 
(II, 169) ; trepidare, executere, restinguere (II, 685-6) ; affari, 
demere (II, 775) ; celerare, incidere (III, 666-7) ; videri (VI, 
48); prodire (VI, 199); vertere, tollere (VI, 491-2); exaudiri 
(VI, 557). The archaic form of the Pres. Inf. is seen in 
accingier (IV, 493). (1) the Perfect Infinitive is freely 
used by the poets for the Present, e.g. VI, 78. (m) the 
Second or Ablative Supine (mirabile dictu, visu) is an 
Ablative of the ' point of view from which/ (n) as the 
Verbal Adjective in -ndus seems to have been originally 
active, volvendus, applied to time, can be rendered ' rolling ' 
as in dies volvenda; and cf. also secundus l following. ' 
(o) Virgil uses some verbs transitively that are only in- 
transitive in classical prose, e.g. ruebant (I, 35), latuere 
(I, 130), evasisse (III, 282). (p) he also uses some verbs 
intransitively that in prose are always transitive, as 
averto, cf. I, 104 and 402, and pono in venti posuere (VII, 
27). (q) he prefers simple verbs, e.g. Knquo, solor, pro- 
pinquo, where prose writers prefer the compound, (r) his 
use of ait to introduce Oratio Recta is rare in classical 
prose. 

The Cases* 

I. The Nominative: (a) a grammatical nominative, 
though in sense accusative, is seen in the obvia of I, 314 
and the dextra of II, 388. (b) occurs with en, cf. I, 461. 
(c) takes the place of the Voc. appositively; cf. solus, 
I, 664. 

II. The Genitive: (a) is found with verbs of fulness, e.g. 
I, 215, and II, 587 (the gen. with explere is ante-classical 
and poetical) . (b) in the quodcumque hoc regni of I, 78, 
the conception is not so much partitive as characteristic, 
(c) animi, occurring after adjectives and participles, was 

* A large and free use of the Oblique Cases, avoiding to a gieat 
extent the more precise, but stiffer, prepositional construction, is 
especially characteristic of Virgil's style. 
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probably locative originally, (d) while misereor takes a 
gen. (II, 7) miseror takes an ace. (VI, 332). (e) strata via- 
rum (I, 422) = simply stratae viae, 'the paved streets.' 
(f) is found with instar (II, 15), which word is, according to 
Gildersleeve, probably a fossilized infinitive (instare) 
meaning the ' equivalent, ' whether of size or value, (g) in 
voti reus the gen. is one of 'fact' after an adj. of accusa- 
tion, (h) in integer and maturus aevi, the gen. is, by a 
Graecism, one of ' respect.' (i) mfessi rerum, as in Hor- 
ace's lasso maris, the student must distinguish prosaic 
from poetic usage, which admits the gen. freely, (j) note 
the peculiarly objective force in ereptae virginis ira (II, 
413) and lacrimas Creixsae (II, 784). (k) in reliquias Da- 
naum (III, 87) 'the gen. is really subjective because the 
phrase implies what the Greeks (subject) left.' 

III. The Dative : (a) in poetry a dat. of the Recipient 
(commonly called dat. of 'place whither') is sometimes 
used instead of ad or in with ace. of motion, e.g. it clamor 
caelo (V, 451) and facilis descensus Averno (VI, 126). 

(b) the Ethic dative is confined to personal pronouns and 
to familiar or energetic diction; it is not in grammatical 
relation to any one word in the sentence; a similar con- 
struction is found in Shakespearian English, e.g. 'he steps 
me to her trencher' (Two Gent, of Verona, IV, 4, 9). 

(c) a dat. of the Recipient — the so-called dat. of the 
'agent' — is extended by the poets to pass, tenses of the 
present stem, e.g. neque cernitur ulli (1,440) and mihi nullo 
discrimine agetur (V, 574). (d) a dative participle is used 
to describe the state or act of one (expressed or under- 
stood) whose name stands as a 'Dativus cum vi genitivi' ; cf. 
V, 431 and 856, VI, 100. (e) Virgil is fond of using a 
dative — where one would expect a genitive — especially 
with relative and demonstrative pronouns — e.g. aerea cui 
limina (I, 448) and huic cervix comaeque trahuntur (I, 481). 
(f) note the poet's usage of epulis (VI, 599), torn (VI, 604) , 
and donis (V, 543), 'one of Virgil's wonderful ablatives or 
datives which leaves you in doubt whichever way you 
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look at it'; on the aquis of V, 821, Conington says: it 
may be doubted here whether aquis is abl., ' in respect of/ 
or 'with its waters'; or dative, 'a smooth surface is laid 
for its waters/ (g) the dative of Relation indicates the 
person with reference to whom a statement is true: its 
use with a participle in local phrase is seen in est urbe 
egressis tumulus (II, 713). (h) Virgil often uses the dative 
after verbs to express 'a local relation' where classical 
prose would use a preposition with its case, or a simple 
ablative; cf. mediae illabitur urbi (II, 240); vestris deus 
appulit oris (III, 715); genibusque volutans (III, 607); 
lateri abdidit ensem (II, 553) and dextrae se lulus implicuit 
(II, 723-4) — though in these two instances, in lotus and 
dextra (abl.) would, as Tatham remarks, in any case be 
poetical, (i) verbs of i contending' have a dative in 
poetry, e.g. pugnabis amori (IV, 38). (j) the poets are 
very free in their use of the dative with verbs not only of 
' contending' and ' disagreement,' but of c meeting' and 
' mingling with,' e.g. audetque viris concurrere (1,493); 
immixti Danais (II, 396); nodi se immiscuit (IV, 570). 
'Here belongs haerere with the dative (IV, 73) which 
may, however, be a locative construction.' 

IV. The Accusative: (a) of Effected Object is seen in 
the faciem . . . falle dolo of I, 683-4, and in stringere 
remos (I, 552). (b) of the Medial Object is a favourite 
construction, i.e. the ordinary external accusative with 
transitive verbs in the passive form, especially perfect 
participles passive, when the usage is clearly reflexive, 
like the Greek middle verb. Such usage is either di- 
rectly reflexive, e.g. excutior somno (II, 302), cingor fulgen- 
tibus armis (II, 749) or indirectly reflexive, to indicate 
that the subject performs an action on something con- 
nected with his own person, e.g. exuvias indutus A chilli 
(II, 274), chlamydem circumdata (IV, 137), etc.; this mid- 
dle use is not confined to l parts of the body,' e.g. saturata 
dolorem (V, 608), mala gramina pastus (II, 471); where the 
perfect participle is strictly passive, the ace. is internal, 
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e.g. manus post terga revinctuni (II, 57), trajedus lora 
(II, 273), oculos suffecti sanguine (II, 210). (c), the ac- 
cusative of Respect or 'part affected' is joined to passive 
or intransitive verbs, or to adjectives, e.g. labef actus 
animum; mutata mentem; os humerosque deo similis; tremit 
artus; nuda genu; cetera Grains, etc., as well as the three 
last examples cited under (b). In Latin this accusative 
is explained as a Graecism, but wrongly, for the usage is 
inherited from the original language, (d) the accusative 
of Exclamation is seen at VI, 21. (e) the Terminal ac- 
cusative — commonly called the ace. of 'goal of motion ' — 
is freely used without a preposition, even in the case of 
words which are not proper names, e.g. avexerat oras 
(I, 512); tumulum venimus (II, 742); fines Italos mittere 
(III, 440) ; cf. also iterltaliam (where no verb is expressed), 
III, 507. (f) some verbs of motion, compounded with 
prepositions which govern an ablative, can be used as 
transitive, e.g. evasisse viam (II, 731); exit tela (V, 438). 
(g) instead of the purely ' corporate ' accusative, intran- 
sitive verbs oftener take an accusative expressing some 
more limited operation of the verb, e.g. errare litora; jurare 
numen; navigare aequor; sonare hominem (nee vox hominem 
sonat (I, 328); vagari terras; vehi maria. (h) the Con- 
tained accusative, which is used by poets freely in an 
adverbial manner — especially with verbs which express 
sensitive or sensible action — has been noted under the 
heading of 'The Adjective'; (i) observe that many of 
those compounds of intransitive verbs — especially verbs of 
' motion ' — which govern an accusative, like allabi, appellere, 
illabi, innare, succedere, instare, may also take a dative. 
V. The Ablative: (a) no case is more largely used in 
Virgilian poetry than the ablative which is preeminently 
adverbial: its poetic use is characterised by the frequent 
omission of prepositions; especially in locative construc- 
tions — the Local ablative — and, far more freely than 
in prose, after verbs of removal, departure, or separation, 
e.g. adytis haec . . . reportat (II, 155) ; it portis . . . de- 
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lecta juventus (IV, 130) etc. (b) a similar omission of the 
preposition as freely occurs with ablatives of Circum- 
stance or Manner, e.g. insequitur cumulo . . . aquae mons 
(I, 105); sudor fluit rivis (V, 200). (c) the ablative of 'the 
part concerned 7 — ablative of Respect — e.g. dum res stetit 
Ilia regno (I, 268); quern sese ore ferens (IV, 11); effusi 
lacrimis (II, 651), etc. (d) the ablative of the Agent 
without a or ah is seen in una comitatus Achate (I, 312); 
Tyriis stipata (IV, 554) — in such cases the person is re- 
garded as an instrument rather than an agent — (e) for 
the sanie of III, 618, see my conjectural note, (f) Ken- 
nedy regards as notable constructions : volvendis mensibus 
(I, 269) ; bacchatam jugis Naxon (III, 125) ; Trojae sorte 
suprema (Time) V, 190. (g) the excussa magistro of VI, 
353, is a Virgilian substitute for the more natural abl. 
abs., and the horridus in jaculis of V, 37, a poetical varia- 
tion for the simple abl. (of the instrument), (h) possible 
ablatives may be read into ingreditur donis (V, 543) ; rima- 
tur epulis (VI, 599); aurea fulcra toris (VI, 604) — see under 
Dative (f). (i) the renditional force of certain ablatives 
is noted under 'Hints for Translating.' (j) the puzzling 
ablatives of ipse manu mortem inveniam (II, 645) ; nee cedit 
honore — if the reading be adopted (III, 484); cumulatam 
morte remittam (IV, 436) are touched upon in the Notes. 

Certain Constructions 

I. The Infinitive: (a) the infinitive Absolute, more 
familiarly but less accurately known as the Historical 
infinitive, is treated under the head of The Verb (k) ; 
the subject is in the nom. case (first or third person), and 
the usage is confined to the present inf. (b) the infinitive 
is used independently in Exclamation in I, 37; I, 98; and 
V, 616. (c) as a verb, the infinitive may extend (Pro- 
lative infinitive) the construction of another verb, e.g. con- 
tendunt peter e (I, 158), or of an adjective — this latter usage 
is specially poetic, and is found in Virgil after such words 
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as dignus, insuetus, paratus and many others, (d) where 
the infinitive is admissible with the verb, it is a natural 
extension to construct it also with adjectives of corre- 
sponding meanings (as above), and even with nouns the 
meanings of which are analogous to their respective 
verbs, e.g. amor cognoscere (II, 10); adfectare potestas 
(III, 670) ; cupido innare (VI, 134) ; it is well, however, to 
observe that this usage after nouns, especially after 
aetas est, fas est, mos est, animus est, etc. is not peculiar 
to poetry, and that, while conceding to the three examples 
given a gerund force, it is correct to regard each of the 
other expressions as the predication of an infinitive- 
subject, (e) the infinitive is used (poetically) to express 
Purpose, e.g. non populare venimus (1, 527), especially after 
dare, cf. dederat comam diffundere ventis (I, 319); immo- 
tam coli dedit (III, 77), etc.; and also loricam donat habere 
viro (V, 262). (f) ' the infinitive both in Greek and 
Latin was originally in most of its forms the dative of a 
verbal noun, and, as such, may denote an action to which 
that of the main verb is directed, or for which it takes 
place, e.g. agimur quaerere, or an action for which the 
quality expressed by an adjective exists, e.g. celer sequi. 
In Latin these uses of the infinitive seem to have survived 
in the spoken language, though contrary to the usage 
of the best prose writers. They are found, however 
(possibly in imitation of Greek Syntax), in the Augustan 
poets, who employ the construction somewhat freely/ 
Though the uses of the infinitive explained above are 
derived from its original character (viz. the dative of a 
verbal noun, expressing purpose) they have received from 
various grammarians the following names, which are used 
without distinction: Epexegetic or l explanatory'; Pro- 
lative, i.e. i carrying on' the sense; and Complementary, 
i.e. ' completing ' the sense, (g) the poetic language of 
Virgil further allows the use of the infinitive (where in 
prose the subjunctive would be usually required) after such 
verbs as impello, suadeo, veto, cogo, hortor, facio ( cause'); 
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posco. (h) an infinitive denoting l cause' is seen in ex- 
tinxisse laudabor (II, 585). (i) est (' it is possible ') 
takes inf., e.g. cernere erat (VI, 596). (j) poets some- 
times use the Greek idiom, by which the nom. of the 
principal verb becomes also the subject of the inf., e.g. 
sensit medios delapsus in hostes (II, 377). 

II. The Subjunctive Mood as a Virtual Suboblique 
construction: (a) a principal verb often contains more 
than is expressed by the mere form; not merely the 
writer's or speaker's declaration, but an implied opinion 
or assertion of some other. A verb dependent on such a 
principal verb is said to be ' Virtually Suboblique,' e.g. 
laudat Africanum Panaetius quod fuerit abstinens (laudat 
implies ait esse laudandum). (b) a mere change in the 
mood of the dependent verb may cause a change of refer- 
ence to, or from, the writer or speaker, e.g. Themistocles 
noctu ambulabat quod somnum capere non posset. Here the 
mood of posset (and this alone) refers the clause to the 
mind of Themistocles who alleged inability to sleep as the 
reason for his night-walking. Had poterat been used, the 
cause would then rest on the assertion of the writer, 
(c) ' instances of this construction are: mercati solum 
quantum possent (I, 367, 8) ; huic me, quaecunque juisset, 
addixi (III, 652); hie qui forte velint invitat (V, 291). 
So jailer et (V, 486-90) ; jit Beroe cui genus natique juissent 
(V, 620-1); indignantem tali quod sola careret munere 
(V, 651); and the possent of VI, 200.' (d) this con- 
struction is cited in our American grammars under the 
head of ' Informal Indirect Discourse.' 

III. Omission of ut in ' Indirect Command ' {Petitio 
Obliqua) : (a) a frequent omission with Virgil, e.g., horta- 
mur . . . memoret (II, 75); poscas ipsa canat (III, 457); 
tellus optem . . . dehiscat (IV, 24) ; stringat sine (V, 163) ; 
contingat . . . doceas . . . pandas (VI, 109); on the date 
abluam of IV, 684, and the date . . . spar gam of VI, 884, 
see the Notes respectively, (b) in I, 645, the verb of 
'ordering' itself is to be gathered from the context. 
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IV. Cum and Dum: (a) Cum: 'the logically causal 
cum seems to be never used by Virgil ? ; the Inverse con- 
struction is frequent of cum in a clause following the prin- 
cipal one (I, 34-6, 509, 534). (b) Dum: meaning 'until' 
— if time is indefinite, and purpose implied — takes a sub- 
junctive, cf. I, 5, 273; II, 630, etc. 

V. Conditional Clauses : (a) instances of an indicative 
apodosis with a subjunctive protasis are found at IV, 
15-19; V, 355, 6; VI, 358-61; VI, 871, 2; this idiom of a 
past ind. in apodosis had, according to Kennedy, ob- 
tained an almost normal footing, (b) the present subj. 
sometimes stands in protasis with the future indicative 
in apodosis from a change in the point of view; in si qua 
fata aspera rumpas, tu Marcellus eris (VI, 882, 3) the poet 
begins with a less vivid condition, but ' the event growing 
more vivid in his mind, he concludes with an expression of 
positive certainty/ (c) Kennedy considers the tenses 
of ni . . . resistat . . . tulerint (II, 599, 600) instead of 
resisteret . . . tulissent as due to 'metrical need/ (d) the 
verb of apodosis (egerei) is suppressed after non in II, 
522; cf. also V, 410, and IV, 657. (e) 'in V, 230, the 
mood in ni teneani is determined by the Virtual Oratio 
Obliqua in indignantur, "they feel (and express) indig- 
nation/ ' 

VI. Si: (a) is equivalent to utrum in IV, 110. (b) has 
a final sense, as in I, 182, and in si possit ('to try if she 
can/ VI, 78). (c) has an optative sense, as in si ostendat 
(VI, 187). (d) ceu is used with a subj. in the sense of 
'as if at II, 438. 

VII. Omission of Est: (a) Kennedy states that the 
leading motive for the omission is the desire of free and 
rapid expression, which finds an obstacle in the constant 
recurrence of this obtrusive little verb, (b) it is omitted 
generally in precepts, exhortations, exclamations, prov- 
erbs, but is kept when its clause forms an apodosis. 
(c) the first and second persons of sum are omitted, e.g. 
I, 202, 257; II, 25, 792; V, 192, 
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Syntactical Figures 

I. Anacoulothon ('non-sequence ? ), where the latter part 
of a construction does not grammatically follow from the 
former. 

II. Aposiopesis (' lapse into silence ') is the sudden 
breaking off of a sentence when incomplete, cf. I, 135; it is 
a special form of Anacolouthon. 

III. Asyndeton (' not bound together ') is the omission 
of conjunctions; its opposite is Polysyndeton, or a crowd- 
ing of conjunctions (I, 85). 

IV. Attraction, where a word in one gender, case, tense, 
or mood is attracted into another; this attraction is com- 
mon with demonstratives, e.g. hoc opus, hie labor est 
(VI, 129) ; an example of ' Inverse Attraction ' (so-called) 
is seen in urbem quam status vestra est (I, 573). 

V. Ellipsis (' leaving out ') is the omission of some 
integral part of the thought, cf. nam Polydorus ego 
(III, 45); Aeolus haec contra (I, 76), etc. 

VI. Enallage is the c exchange ' of one word or form for 
another, e.g. tertia palma (i.e. ' winner '), Diores (V, 339). 

VII. Epexegesis (' explanation ') : of this there are two 
forms in Virgil (a) that in which a single word or phrase 
is ' explained ' or specificated by the addition of another 
word or phrase coupled to it by means of the conjunction 
que or et, e.g. Lavinaque litora (I, 2-3) ; Tiberinaque ostia 
(I, 13-14) ; ferro et compagibus artis (I, 293) ; Pergamaque 
Iliacamque iugis hanc addidit arcem (III, 336); reliquias 
vino et bibulam lavere favillam (VI, 227) . (b) and that in 
which a complete proposition is explained by another 
proposition subjoined. Henry regards the first form as 
peculiarly Virgilian, and as giving one of its distinguish- 
ing — though not distinguished — characteristics to the 
poem. 

VIII. Hendiadys (' one thing through two ') is the use 
of two substantives, instead of substantive and adjective, 
to express one object, e.g. pateris libamus et auro (G. II, 
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192) for libamus aureis pateris; rore et ramo (VI, 230)/ with 
dew from a bough/ i.e. 'with dewy bough ' 

IX. Hypallage is an ' exchange ; of grammatical rela- 
tions, or a variation of the usual construction, for effect; 
e.g. dare classibus Austros (111,61) for dare classes Austris; 
the term is also applied to the attribution of an adjective 
to another than its natural noun, e.g. mediae per Elidis 
urbem (VI, 588); Euboicis Cumarum oris (VI, 2). 

X. Parataxis; the employment (epic) of coordinating 
instead of subordinating conjunctions, e.g. vix ea fatus 
erat senior; subitoque fragore intonuit laevum (II, 692); 
vix . . . quies laxaverat artus et superincumbens, etc. 
(V, 857) ; gaudentque tuentes Dardanidae, veterumque agnos- 
cunt or a parentum (V, 576). 

XL Pleonasm, a ' redundant ' form of expression, e.g. 
sic ore locuta est (I, 614), [unless we construe sic ore, 'in 
this strain ']. 

XII. Syllepsis is a form of Zeugma in which the one 
verb is really applicable to the two objects, but not in 
the same sense, e.g. Danaos et pinea . . . laxat claustra 
(II, 258, 9). 

XIII. Synesis occurs where the construction follows 
the ' sense ' instead of the grammatical form of a word or 
phrase, e.g. pars epulis onerant mensas; pars in frusta 
secant (I, 212); Remo cum fratre Quirinus jura dabunt 
(I, 292, 3) ; mutabile semper femina, ' woman is aye a fickle 
thing ' (IV, 569) ; hie genus antiquum Terrae, Titania 
pubes, fulmine dejecti (VI, 580, 1). 

XIV. Zeugma (' joining ') occurs when two words or 
two clauses have the same verb which does not apply 
equally to both, so that for one of them another verb 
(to be gathered from the sense of the passage) must be 
mentally supplied, e.g. inceptoque et sedibus haeret in isdem 
(II, 654), ' he abides by his resolve and remains seated in 
the same place.' Cf. in English: ' see Pan with flocks, 
with fruits Pomona crowned.' 
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Rhetorical Figures 

I. Alliteration: the repetition of the same letter at the 
beginning of successive words — a characteristic of Virgil — 
e.g. voces et verba vocantis visa viri (IV, 460, 1); validas in 
viscera vertite vires (VI, 833). 

II. Anastrophe (' turning round ') is the placing of a 
preposition after its case; this occurs mostly with dis- 
syllabic prepositions, e.g. te propter (IV, 320); spemque 
metumque inter dubii. 

III. Apostrophe (' turning away/ i.e. from all others 
to one alone) is an appeal to some one person or thing, 
e.g. quid non mortalia pectora cogis, auri sacra fames? 
(Ill, 56). 

IV. Euphemism, the avoidance of a word of ill-omen, 
e.g. Manes (lit. l the gracious ones ') ; Eumenides (' the 
Good Ladies'). 

V. Hyberbaton is the l transposition ' of the natural 
order of words, e.g. vina bonus quae deinde cadis etc. (I, 
195); praeceptisque Heleni, dederat quae maxima (III, 
546) ; consiliis pare quae nunc pulcherrima Nautes (V, 728) ; 
per ego has lacrimas (IV, 314). 

VI. Hyperbole is an extreme form of exaggeration, e.g. 
instar montis equum (II, 15); sudor fluit undique rivis 
(V, 200). 

VII. Hysteron Proteron (' latter former is when, of 
two things, that which naturally comes first is men- 
tioned last, e.g. moriamur et in media arma ruamus (II, 
353); cf. our English: ' whole legions sink — and, in one 
instant, find | burial and death' (Wordsworth). 

VIII. Irony says one thing and means another, but 
so as to let the real meaning be understood, e.g. egregiam 
vero laudem et spolia ampla refertis (IV, 93); egregia in- 
terea conjux (VI, 523). 

IX. Litotes (' simplicity ') states less than is actually 
meant; it is usually expressed by* a negative phrase, e.g. 
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haud ignara nocendi (V, 618), ' an adept in mischief'; 
operum haud ignara Minervae ( V, 284) . 

X. Metonymy ('shift of name') is the use of a name in 
place of another to which it is related, for instance (a) the 
cause for the effect: Mars for helium; Ceres for panis; 
Bacchus for vinum. (b) the material for the thing made 
of it: aere, 'with the bronze/ i.e. with the bronze prow 
(I, 35); this figure is very common in Virgil. 

XL Onomatopoeia, 'the framing of words' — or phrases 
— to imitate a sound, e.g» magno cum murmure montis 
(I, 55) ; tantis navis surgentibus undis (VI, 354) ; procumbit 
humibos (V, 481). 

XII. Prolepsis (' anticipation') is applied to the use 
of an adjective or participle which describes by antici- 
pation the action of the verb, e.g. scuta latentia condunt 
(III, 237), 'they stow away the shields so that they become 
hidden/ i.e. hide the shields out of sight; where latentia 
is said to belong to scuta ' proleptically / i.e. by 'anticipa- 
tion'; cf. Shakespeare's 'Heat me these irons hoV (King 
John, Act IV, Sc. 1), and 'Ere humane statute purged 
the gentle weal' (Macbeth, Act III, Sc. 4). 

XIII. Prosopopoeia represents inanimate things as liv- 
ing and acting; cf. VI, 275-6; the figure is called in Eng- 
lish ' Personification.' 

XIV. Synecdoche (' an understanding of one thing from 
another ') is the use of a part for the whole, e.g. mucrone 
corusco (II, 333), 'with flashing point/ i.e. 'blade'; so 
carina and puppis for the whole ship. 

XV. a Tmesis (' cutting ') is the separation of the parts 
of a compound word, e.g. quae me cumque vocant terrae 
(I, 610); super unus eram (II, 567); hac celebrata tenus 
(V, 603). 

Inversion 

' Inversion is a most striking peculiarity of VirgiPs 
language, and consists in the substituting for a phrase of a 
well-known kind another phrase which suggests it but 
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yet is different/ e.g. stuppea vincula collo intendunt (II, 
236-7) suggests stuppeis vinculis collum; eripe fugam sug- 
gests eripe te fuga (II, 619) ; auro solidi (II, 765) suggests 
ex auro solido; solvite corde metum for solvite corda metu 
(I, 562). It is really an extension of the figure Hypallage. 

Parallelism 

6 There is a very frequent feature in Virgil's poetry 
which we may compare to the parallelism well known as 
the chief characteristic of Hebrew verse. In that language 
the poet takes a thought and either repeats it, or varies 
it, or explains it, or gives its antithesis in a corresponding 
clause, as evenly as may be balancing the first . . . 
Roman poetry rests upon a primitive and rude basis, the 
Greek methods of composition being applied to an art 
arrested before its growth was complete. The fondness 
for repetition is very prominent. . . . Frequently the first 
half of the hexameter expresses a thought obscurely 
which is expressed clearly in the latter half (or vice versa) 
e.g. IV, 368. At times this parallelism is very useful as 
helping us to find out the poet's meaning, e.g. the fata 
parent of II, 121. To take another instance, the word 
capere (I, 396) is fixed to mean 'settling on the ground' 
by the words portum tenet of 1. 400 . . . The vidian 
pentameter answers to the second half of Virgil's hexam- 
eter verse, and rings the changes on the preceding line 
in a very similar way.' (Cruttwell.) 

Word-Order 

1. In English the general tendency is to complete the 
thought, as far as possible, as each part of the sentence is 
spoken or written. In Latin, on the contrary, the gen- 
eral tendency is to hold first one thing and then another 
in temporary suspense, as the sentence moves from part 
to part. 

2. l When Virgil is reached, the divergence of the 
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Latin order from the English seems complete. There is 
no fixed sequence; verbs, nouns, adverbs, adjectives ap- 
parently have their places decided by arbitrary rules and 
those not of syntax, but of prosody.' 

3. The relative is not unfrequently ousted — for effect — 
from its proper place, e.g. prima quod ad Trojam pro caris 
gesserat Argis (I, 24). 

4. It has been noted that such clauses are, however, 
' bonded ' by the agreement of the words at either end, e.g. 
Tyrias olim quae verteret arces (I, 20). 

5. For reasons — metrical or otherwise — Virgil is very 
fond of separating a noun (especially in the ablative) 
from its adjective by an intervening word or words, e.g. 
vasto rex Aeolus antro (I, 52); pelago premit arva sonanti 
(I, 246) ; urbe velit posita (V, 60) ; exanimum auro corpus 
(I, 484); rorantia vidimus astra; the effect of the separa- 
tion is purely rhetorical in such a line as seu crudo fidit 
pugnam committere caestu (V, 69), since it would scan 
equally well if the separated noun and adjective were 
brought together. 

6. Rhetorical effect or emphasis is further secured by 
(a) juxtaposition, e.g. constituit signum nautis pater (V, 
130), through which the special relation of Aeneas to the 
nautae is expressed; in the aurea purpuream subnectit 
fibula vestem of IV, 139, the contrast between the two 
colours is vivified by the close position of the two adjec- 
tives, (b) by deferring the word to be emphasized so as 
to stimulate the reader's curiosity; note the splendid 
placing of Sinon at the end of the long sentence beginning 
with et jam Argiva (II, 254) ; observe also the climax that 
occurs in the word Gyas (V, 152). (c) by placing a word 
centrally for the sake of picturesqueness, e.g. deficeret 
tantis navis surgentibus undis, where we realise the hiss- 
ing waves enveloping the ship ; or for the sake of lucidity, 
e.g. cum princeps medioque Gyas in gurgite victor, where 
the encircling phrase makes Gyas the victor of the 'first 
half/ 
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7. The balanced order is employed by Virgil whereby 
words which agree are put at the beginning and end of 
the verse, e.g. purpureo velare comas adopertus amictu 
(III, 405) or in the same position in the two divisions of 
the verse made by the caesura, e.g. pars stupet innuptae 
donum exitiale Minervae (II, 32); sed non ante datam 
cingetis moenibus urbem (III, 255) ; non tamen Anna novis 
praetexere funera sacris (IV, 500) . 

8. Furthermore, the poet makes use of the interlocked 
order, which interweaves pairs of nouns and adjectives, 
leaving their relation to be made clear only by their 
agreement, e.g. bina manu lato crispans hastilia ferro 
(I, 313); ac velut annoso validam cum robore quercum 
(IV, 441) ; te jam septima portat \ omnibus errantem terris el 
fluctibus aestas (I, 755, 6). 




VERGILI ^EKEIDOS LIBER 
PRIMYS 



[It is in the first book that Virgil adheres most closely to his Greek 
guides; yet even in it we observe many traces of modern invention 
which give a new character to the representation. 

The thought of Italy in the immediate future — 

Terra antiqua, potens armis atque ubere glseba? — 

and the remoter vision of the l alta mcenia Romse ' remind us that 
we are contemplating no mere recast of a Greek legend, but a great 
national monument of the race which during the longest period of 
history has played the greatest part in human affairs. The old 
gods of Olympus appear on earth once more, and now with all the 
attributes of Roman State as ' principalities and powers ' contending 
for the empire of the world, and as instruments in the hands of des- 
tiny for the furthering of the great work which was only fully 
accomplished by Augustus. — Sellar.] 

Ille ego, qui quondam gracili modulatus avena 
Carmen et egressus silvis vicina coegi 
Ut quamvis avido parerent arva colono, 
Gratum opus agncolis, at nunc horrentia Martis 

Arma virumqtje cano Troise qui primus ab oris 
Italiam, fato profugus, Lavinaque vemt 
Litora; multum ille et terris lactatus et alto, 
Vi superum, sa3vse memorem Junonis ob iram; 
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Multa quoque et bello passus, dum conderet urbem, 5 
Inferretque deos Latio: genus unde Latinum, 
Albanique patres, atque altse moema Romse. 

The invocation of the Muse. 

Musa, mini causas memora, quo numme lseso, 
Quidve dolens, regina deum tot volvere casus 
Insignem pietate vrrum, tot adire labores 10 

Impulefit. Tantsene animis cselestibus irse? 

The reason of Juno's unrelenting hatred against the race of Troy. 

Urbs antiqua fuit, Tyrn tenuere coloni, 
Carthago, Italiam contra Tiberinaque longe 
Ostia, dives opum, studiisque aspernma belli: 
Quam Juno fertur terris magis omnibus unam 15 

Posthabita coluisse Samo; hie lllms arma, 
Hie currus fuit; hoc regnum dea gentibus esse, 
Si qua fata sinant, lam turn tenditque fovetque. 
Progeniem sed enim Troiano a sanguine duci 
Audierat, Tynas ohm quse verteret arces; 20 

Hmc populum late regem, belloque superbum 
Venturum excidio Libyse: sic volvere Parcas. 
Id metuens, vetensque memor Saturma belli, 
Prima quod ad Troiam pro caris gesserat Argis; 
Necdum etiam causse irarum ssevique dolores 25 

Exciderant ammo; manet alta mente repostum 
Judicium Pandis, spretseque mmna formse, 
Et genus mvisum, et rapti Ganymedis honores; 
His accensa super lactatos sequore toto 
Troas, rehquias Danaum atque immitis Achilli, 30 

Arcebat longe Latio; multosque per annos 
Errabant acti fatis mana omnia circum. 
Taatse mohs erat Romanam condere gentem. 
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Juno complains that she alone of the heavenly beings is power 
less against a mortal man. 

Vix e conspectu Siculse telluns in altum 
Vela dabant lseti, et spumas salis sere ruebant: 35 

Quum Juno, seternum servans sub pectore vulnus, 
Hsec secum: 'mene mcepto desistere victam, 
Nee posse Italia Teucrorum avertere regem? 
Quippe vetor fatis. Pallasne exiirere classem 
Argivum, atque ipsos potuit submergere ponto 40 

Unius ob noxam et furias Aiacis Oilei? 
Ipsa, Jovis rapidum laculata e nubibus ignem, 
Disiecitque rates, evertitque sequora ventis; 
Ilium exspirantem tranfixo pectore flammas 
Turbine cornpuit, scopuloque mfixit acuto. 45 

Ast ego, quae divum mcedo regina, Jovisque 
Et soror et coniunx, una cum gente tot annos 
Bella gero. Et quisquam numen Jiinonis adorat 
Prseterea, aut supplex aris imponet honorem? ' 

The description of the cave of iEolus. Juno begs a boon of the 
god of the winds. He professes his willingness to do as the 
queen bids him. 

Talia flammato secum dea corde volutans, 50 

Nimborum m patnam, loca feta furentibus Austris, 
iEoliam venit. Hie vasto rex iEolus antro 
Luctantes ventos tempestatesque sonoras 
Impeno premit, ac vmclis et carcere frenat. 
Illi mdignantes magno cum murmure montis 55 

Circum claustra fremunt; celsa sedet iEolus arce 
Sceptra tenens, mollitque animos, et temperat iras; 
Nf faciat, mana ac terras cselumque profundum 
Quippe ferant rapidi secum, verrantque per auras 
Sed pater omnipotens speluncis abdidit atris, 60 

Hoc metuens; molemque et montes msuper altos 
Imposuit; regemque dedit, qui foedere certo 
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Et premere, et laxas sciret dare mssus habenas. 

Ad quern turn Juno supplex his vocibus lisa est : 

'iEole, (namque tibi divum pater atque hommum rex 65 

Et mulcere dedit fluctus et tollere vento,) 

Gens mimica mini Tyrrhenum navigat sequor, 

Ilium m Italiam portans, victosque Penates: 

Incute vim ventis, submersasque obrue puppes, 

Aut age di versos et disnce corpora ponto. 70 

Sunt mihi bis septem prsestanti corpore nymphao, 

Quarum quae forma pulchemma, Deiopea, 

Conubio mngam stabili ? propnamque dicabo: 

Omnes ut tecum mentis pro tahbus annos 

Exigat, et pulchra faciat te prole parentem/ 75 

iEolus hsec contra: 'tuus, 6 regina, quid optes, 
Explorare labor; mihi mssa capessere fas est. 
Tu mihi quodcunque hoc regni, tii sceptra Jovemque 
Concilias; tu das epulis accumbere divum, 
Nimborumque facis tempest atumque potentem.' 86 

A storm bursts forth. iEneas laments that he has not fallen 
by a nobler death beneath the walls of Troy. His fleet is 
scattered. One ship sinks before the eyes of the prince. 

Hsec ubi dicta, cavum conversa cuspide montem 
Impulit m latus; ac venti, velut agmme facto, 
Qua data porta, ruunt, et terras turbine perflant. 
Incubuere mari, totumque a sedibus imis 
Una Eurusque Notusque ruunt creberque procellis 85 
Afncus, et vastos volvunt ad htora fluctus. 
Insequitur clamorque virum stridorque rudentum. 
Enpiunt subito niibes cselumque diemque 
Teucrorum ex oculis; ponto nox meubat atra; 
Intonuere poli, et crebris micat ignibus aBther; 90 

Prsesentemque viris mtentant omnia mortem. 
Extemplo ^Enese solvuntur frigore membra; 
Ingemit, et duphces tendens ad sidera palmas 
Talia voce refert: '6 terque quaterque beati, 




" Death Stared the Trojans in the Face " 
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Quis ante ora patrum Troise sub mcenibus altis 95 

Contigit oppetere! 6 Danaum fortissime gentis 
Tydide, mene Iliacis occumbere campis 
Non potuisse, tuaque animam hanc effundere dextra, 
Ssevus ubi iEacidse telo lacet Hector, ubi mgens 
Sarpedon; ubi tot Simois correpta sub undis 100 

Scuta virum galeasque et fortia corpora volvit?' 

Talia lactanti stridens Aquilone procella 
Vela adversa fent, fluctusque ad sidera tollit. 
Franguntur remi; turn prora avertit, et undis 
Dat latus; msequitur cumulo prseruptus aqua? mons. 105 
Hi summo m nuctii pendent; his unda dehiscens 
Terram inter fluctus apent: funt aBstus harenis. 
Tres Notus abreptas in saxa latentia torquet : 
(Saxa vocant Itali mediis quse m fluctibus Aras, 
Dorsum immane mari summo), tres Eurus ab alto 110 
In brevia et Syrtes urget, miserabile visu, 
Illiditque-vadis, atque aggere cingit harena?. 
Unam, qua? Lycios fidumque vehebat Oronten, 
Ipsms ante oculos mgens a vertice pontus 
In puppim fent: excutitur, pronusque magister 115 

Volvitur in caput; ast lllam ter fluctus ibidem 
Torquet agens circum, et rapidus vorat sequore vortex. 
Apparent rari nantes m gurgite vasto, 
Arma virum, tabulseque et Troia gaza per undas. 
Jam validam Ilionei navem, lam fortis Achata?, 120 

Et qua vectus Abas, et qua grandsevus Aletes, 
Vicit hiems; laxis laterum compagibus omnes 
Accipmnt mimicum imbrem, rimisque fatiscunt. 

Neptune calms the storm. He sends back the winds to their 
prison-house. Nature is once more tranquil, according to the 
will of the god. 

Interea magno misceri murmure pontum, 
Emissamque hiemem sensit Neptimus, et imis 125 

Stagna refusa vadis, graviter commotus; et alto 
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Prospiciens, summa placidum caput extulit unda. 

Disiectam iEnese toto videt sequore classem 

Fluctibus oppressos Troas cselique ruina. 

Nee latuere doli fratrem Jiinoms et irse. 130 

Eurum ad se Zephyrumque vocat, dehmc talia fatur: 

'Tantane vos generis tenmt fiducia vestri? 

lam caelum terramque meo sine niimine, venti, 

Miscere et tantas audetis tollere moles? 

Quos ego — ! sed motos prsestat componere fluctus. 135 

Post mihi non simili poena commissa luetis. 

Maturate fugam, regique hsec dicite vestro: 

Non llli imperium pelagi ssevumque tridentem, 

Sed mihi sorte datum. Tenet llle lmmania saxa, 

Vestras, Eure, domos; ilia se iactet in aula 140 

iEolus, et clauso ventorum car cere regnet.' 

Sic ait, et dicto citius tumida sequora placat, 
Collectasque fugat nubes, solemque reducit. 
Cymothoe simul et Triton adnixus aciito 
Detrudunt naves scopulo; levat ipse tndenti, 145 

Et vast as apent Syrtes et temper at sequor, 
Atque rotis summas levibus perlabitur undas. 
Ac veluti magno in populo quum saepe coorta est 
Seditio, saevitque animis ignobile vulgus, 
Jamque faces et saxa volant; furor arma mmistrat; 150 
Turn pietate gravem ac mentis si forte virum quern 
Conspexere, silent arrectisque aunbus adstant; 
llle regit dictis ammos, et pectora mulcet : 
Sic cunctus pelagi cecidit fragor, sequora postquam 
Prospiciens genitor, cgeloque mvectus aperto, 155 

Flectit equos, curruque volans dat lora sec undo. 

The weary Trojans come to a land-locked harbor. Seven 
ships alone are collected. 

Defessi iEneadse quse proxima htora cursu 
Contendunt petere, et Libyse vertuntur ad oras. 
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Est in secessu longo locus: insula portum 

Efficit obiectu laterum, qinbus omms ab alto 160 

Frangitur mque sinus scmdit sese unda reductos. 

Hmc atque hmc vastae rupes gemmique mmantur 

In caelum scopuli, quorum sub vertice late 

^Equora tiita silent; turn silvis scena coruscis 

Desuper, horrentique atrum nemus imminet umbra; 165 

Fronte sub adversa scopulis pendentibus antrum, 

Intus aquae dulces, vivoque sedilia saxo, 

Nympharum doriius. Hie fessas non vmcula naves 

Ulla tenent, unco non alligat ancora morsu. 

Hue septem iEneas collectis navibus omni 170 

Ex numero subit; ac magno telliins amore 

Egressi optata potmntur Troes harena, 

Et sale tabentes artiis in litore ponunt. 

Ac primum silici scmtillam exciidit Achates, 

Suscepitque ignem foliis, atque anda circum 175 

Niitrimenta dedit, rapuitque m fomite flammam. 

Turn Cererem corruptam undis Cerealiaque arma 

Expedmnt fessi rerum; friigesque receptas 

Et torrere parant flammis et frangere saxo. 



The Trojan prince mounts a rock. He shoots seven deer. He 
consoles his disheartened comrades. They refresh their 
bodies with food, their souls with conversation. 



iEneas scopulum mterea conscendit, et omnem 180 

Prospectum late pelago petit, Anthea si quern 
Jactatum vento videat Phrygiasque biremes, 
Aut Capyn aut celsis m puppibus arma Caici. 
Navem in conspectu nullam, tres litore cervos 
Prospicit errantes; hos tota armenta sequuntur 185 

A tergo, et longum per valles pascitur agmen. 
Constitit hie, arcumque manii celeresque sagittas 
Cornpuit, fidus quae tela gerebat Achates; 
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Ductoresque rpsos primum, capita alta ferentes 

Cormbus arboreis sternit, turn vulgus et omnem 190 

Miscet agens telis nemora inter frondea turbam; 

Nee prms absistit quam septem mgentia victor 

Corpora fundat humi, et numerum cum navibus sequet. 

Hinc portum petit, et socios partitur in omnes 

Vina bonus quae demde cadis onerarat Acestes 195 

Litore Trinacno dederatque abeuntibus heros, 

Dividit, et dictis maerentia pectora mulcet: 

' 6 socri, (neque enim ignari sumus ante malorum,) 

6 passi graviora, dabit deus his quoque finem. 

Vos et Scyllseam rabiem pemtusque sonantes 200 

Accestis scopulos; vos et Cyclopia saxa 

Experti; revocate amnios maBstumque timorem 

Mittite; forsan et hsec ohm memmisse mvabit. 

Per vanos casus, per tot discrimma rerum 

Tendimus m Latium, sedes ubi fata quietas 205 

Ostendunt; lllic fas regna resurgere Troiaa 

Diirate, et vosmet rebus servate secundis.' 

Taha voce refert ciirisque mgentibus aeger 
Spem vultu simulat, premit altum corde dolorem. 
Illi se pra3da3 acemgunt dapibusque futiiris: 210 

Tergora denpiunt costis, et viscera niidant : 
Pars m frusta secant verubusque trementia figunt; 
Litore aena locant alii, flammasque mmistrant. 
Turn victu revocant vires, fusique per herbam 
Implentur vetens Bacchi pmguisque ferina3. 215 

Postquam exempta fames epulis, mensseque remotaa, 
Amissos longo socios sermone requirunt, 
Spemque metumque inter dubii, seu vivere credant, 
Sive extrema pati, nee lam exaudire vocatos. 
Pra3Cipue pms iEneas, nunc aens Oronti, 220 

Nunc Amyci casum gemit, et crudeha secum 
Fata Lyci, fortemque Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum. 
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In heaven Venus complains to her father Jove of promises un- 
fulfilled, and of the wanderings and calamities of a pious race. 

Et iam finis erat, quum Jiippiter sethere summo 
Dispiciens mare velivolum terrasque mcentes, 
Litoraque et latos populos, sic vertice caeli 225 

Constitit et Libyse defixit lumma regnis. 
Atque ilium tales lactantem pectore ciiras 
Tnstior et lacrimis oculos suffusa mtentes, 
Alloquitur Venus: ( 6 qui res hommumque deumque 
iEternis regis lmpenis, et fulmme terres, 230 

Quid meus iEneas m te commrttere tantum, 
Quid Troes potuere, qmbus tot funera passis 
Cunctus ob Italiam terrarum clauditur orbis? 
Certe hmc Romanos ohm, volventibus annis, 
Hmc fore ductores, revocato a sanguine Teucri, 235 

Qui mare, qui terras omni dicione tenerent, 
Pollicitus: quae te, genitor, sententia vertit? 
Hoc equidem occasum Troise tnstesque ruinas 
Solabar, fatis contrana fata rependens; 
Nunc eadem fortuna viros tot casibus actos 240 

Insequitur: quern das finem, rex magne, laborum? 
Antenor potuit mediis elapsus Achivis 
Illyncos penetrare smiis, atque mtima tutus 
Regna Liburnorum et fontem superare Timavi, 
Unde per ora novem vasto cum murmure montis 245 

It mare proruptum, et pelago premit arva sonanti. 
Hie tamen llle urbem Patavi, sedesque locavit 
Teucrorum, et genti nomen dedit, armaque fixit 
Troia: nunc placida compostus pace quiescit. 
Nos, tua progenies, cseli quibus aimuis arcem, 250 

Navibus, (mfandum!) amissis, unius ob iram 
Prodimur atque Italis longe dismngimur oris. 
Hie pietatis honos? sic nos m regna reponis?' 
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Jupiter briefly unrolls the fates from the war of iEneas in Italy 
to the happy age of Augustus Caesar, when wars shall 
cease, and the gates of Janus be closed. 

Olli subridens hommum sator atque deorum 
Vultii, quo caelum tempestatesque serenat, 255 

Oscula libavit natse, dehmc talia fatur: 
'Parce metii, Cytherea; manent immota tuorum 
Fata tibi; cernes urbem et promissa Lavinf 
Mcenia; sublimemque feres ad sidera cseli 
Magnammum iEnean; neque me sententia vertit. 260 
Hie tibi (fabor enim, quando hsec te ciira remordet, 
Longms et volvens fatorum arcana movebo,) 
Bellum mgens geret Italia populosque feroces 
Cpntundet, moresque viris et mcenia ponet, 
Tertia dum Latio regnantem vident sestas, 265 

Ternaque transient Rutulis hiberna subactis. 
At puer Ascanms, cm nunc cognomen Iiilo 
Additur, (Bus erat, dum res stetit Ilia regno) 
Trigmta magnos volvendis mensibus orbes 
Impeno explebit, regnumque ab sede Lavini 270 

Transferet, et longam multa vi muniet Albam. 
Hie lam ter centum totos regnabitur annos 
Gente sub Hectorea, donee regina sacerdos 
Marte gravis geminam partii dabit Ilia prolem. 
Inde lupa3 fulvaB niitricis tegmme tetus 275 

Romulus excipiet gentem, et Mavortia condet 
Mcenia, Romanosque suo de nomine dicet. 
His ego nee metas rerum, nee tempora pono : 
Impenum sine fine dedi. Quin aspera Juno, 
Quse mare nunc terrasque metu ca3lumque fatigat, 280 
Consilia m melius referet, mecumque fovebit 
Romanos rerum dommos gentemque togatam. 
Sic placitum. Veniet lustris labentibus setas, 
Quum domus Assaraci Phthiam clarasque Mycenas 
Servitio pfemet ac victis dommabitur Argis. 285 
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Nascetur pulchra Troianus origme Caesar 

Impermm Oceano, famam qui termmet astris, 

Julius, a magno demissum nomen Iulo; 

Hunc tu ohm caelo spoliis Onentis onustum 

Accipies secura; vocabitur hie quoque votis. 290 

Aspera turn positis mitescent ssecula bellis; 

Cana Fides et Vesta, Remo cum fratre Quirinus 

Jiira dabunt; dirae ferro et compagibus arctis 

Claudentur belli portae; Furor impius mtus, 

Saava sedens super arma et centum vmctus aenis 295 

Post tergum nodis f remit horndus ore cruento.' 

Mercury is sent down to Carthage to inspire Queen Dido with 
kindly feelings towards the wanderers. 

Hsec ait, et Maia genitum demittit ab alto, 
Ut terrse utque novas pateant Carthagmis arces 
Hospitio Teucris, ne fati nescia Dido 
Finibus arceret. Volat llle per aera magnum 300 

Remigio alarum, ac Libyas citus adstitit oris; 
Et lam mssa facit ponuntque ferocia Poeni 
Corda, volente deo; m primis regina quietum 
Accipit in Teucros animum mentemque benignam. 

iEneas in a forest meets his mother, disguised as a huntress. 
The pious prince knows the stranger is more than mortal. 

At pms iEneas per noctem plurima volvens, 305 

Ut primum lux alma data est, exire locosque 
Explorare novos, quas vento accessent oras, 
Qui teneant, (nam mculta videt,) hommesne fersene, 
Quaerere constituit sociisque exacta referre. 
Classem m convexo nemorum sub riipe cavata 310 

Arbonbus clausam circum atque horrentibus umbris 
Occulit; ipse uno graditur comitatus Achate, 
Bina manii lato cnspans hastiha ferro, 
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Cm mater media sese tulit obvia silva, 

Virgmis 6s habitumque gerens, et virgmis arma 315 

Spartanse, vel quahs equos Threissa fatigat 

Harpalyce volucremque fuga prsevertitur Hebrum; 

Namque umeris de more habilem suspenderat arcum 

Venatrix dederatque comam diffundere ventis, 

Nuda genii nodoque sinus collecta fluentes. 320 

Ac prior, 'heus/ mquit, 'mvenes, monstrate mearum . 

Vidistis si quam hie errantem forte sororum 

Succmctam pharetra et maculosa tegmme lyncis, 

Aut spumantis apri cursum ciamore prementem. ? 

Sic Venus; et Veneris contra sic films orsus: 325 

' Nulla tuarum audita mihi neque visa sororum 

O, quam te memorem! virgo, namque haud tibi vultus 

Mortalis, nee vox hommem sonat, 6 dea certe, 

(An Phcebi soror, an nympharum sanguinis. una?), 

Sis f elix, nostrumque leves, qua3cunque, laborem ! 330 

Et quo sub cselo tandem, quibus orbis m oris 

Jactemur doceas. Ignari hommumque locorumque 

Erramus, vento hue et vastis fluctibus acti. 

Multa tibi ante aras nostra cadet hostia dextra,' 

Venus disclaims the honor. She tells him the tale of Dido's 
wrongs and her flight, and of her new city and kingdom. 
She in return asks who he is. 

Turn Venus : ' haud equidem tali me dignor honore; 335 
Virgmibus Tynis mos est gestare pharetram, 
Purpureoque alte suras vmcire cothurno. 
Piinica regna vides, Tynos et Agenons urbem; 
Sed fines Libyci, genus mtractabile bello. 
Impenum Dido Tyna regit urbe profecta, 340 

Germanum fugiens. Longa est mruria, longse 
Ambages; sed summa sequar fastigia rerum. 
Huic conmnx Sychaeus erat, ditissimus agri 
Phoenicum, et magno misera3 dilectus amore, 
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Cm pater mtactam dederat primisque mgarat 345 

Ommibus; sed regna Tyri germanus habebat 

Pygmalion, scelere ante alios immanior omnes. 

Quos inter medms venit furor. Ille Sychseum 

Impms ante aras, atque auri csecus amore 

Clam ferro mcautum superat, seciirus amorum 350 

Germanse; factumque dni celavit et aegram, 

Multa malus simulans, vana spe liisrt amantem. 

Ipsa sed in somnis mhumati vemt imago 

Conmgis, ora modis attollens pallida miris; 

Cnideles aras, traiectaque pectora ferro 355 

Nudavit, ca3cumque domiis scelus omne retexit. 

Turn celerare fugam patnaque excedere suadet, 

Auxilmmque via3 veteres telliire recliidit 

Thesauros, ignotum argenti pondus et auri. 

His commota fugam Dido sociosque parabat. 360 

Convemunt quibus aut odium criidele tyranni 

Aut metus acer erat; naves, qua3 forte paratse, 

Cornpiunt, onerantque auro. Portantur avari 

Pygmalioms opes pelago; dux femina facti. 

Devenere locos ubi nunc mgentia cernes 365 

Mcenia, surgentemque novse Carthagmis arcem; 

Mercatique solum, facti de nomine Byrsam, 

Taurino quantum possent circumdare tergo, 

Sed vos qui tandem? quibus aut venistis ab oris, 

Quove tenetis iter?' Quserenti talibus ille 370 

Suspirans imoque trahens a pectore vocem: 

Very briefly the son of Venus tells his fortunes. 

1 6 dea, si prima repetens ab origme pergam, 
Et vacet annales nostrorum audire laborum, 
Ante diem clauso componet vesper Olympo. 
Nos Troia antiqua, si vestras forte per aures 375 

Troise nomen nt, diversa per sequora vectos 
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Forte sua Libycis tempestas appuht oris. 

Sum pius iEneas, raptos qui ex hoste Penates 

Classe veho mecum, fama super sethera notus. 

Italiam qusero patnam et genus ab Jove summo 380 

Bis denis Phrygmm conscendi navibus sequor, 

Matre dea monstrante viam, data fata secutus; 

Vix septem convulsse undis Euroque supersunt 

Ipse ignotus, egens, Libyse deserta peragro, 

Europa atque Asia pulsus/ Nee plura querentem 385 

Passa Venus medio sic mterfata dolore est: 

The goddess draws a happy omen from augury. As she dis- 
appears she is revealed to him in glory. He goes onward 
enshrouded in mist. 

'Quisquis es, haud, credo, mvisus cselestibus auras 

Vitales carpis, Tyriam qui advenens urbem; 

Perge modo, atque hinc te reginaB ad limma perfer. 

Namque tibi reduces socios classemque relatam 390 

Nuntio, et ui tiitum versis Aquilombus actam, 

Ni frustra augunum vani docuere parentes. 

Aspice bis senos laBtantes agmme eyenos, 

iEthena quos lapsa plaga Jovis ales aperto 

Turbabat cselo; nunc terras ordme longo 395 

Aut capere, aut captas lam despectare videntur. 

Ut reduces llli liidunt stridentibus alis, 

Et ccetu cmxere polum cantiisque dedere; 

Haud aliter puppesque tuse piibesque tuorum 

Aut portum tenet aut pleno subit ostia velo. 400 

Perge modo, et qua te diicit via dinge gressum/ 

Dixit, et avertens rosea cervice refulsit, 
Ambrosiseque comae divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravere; pedes vestis defluxit ad imos, 
Et vera mcessii patuit dea. Me ubi matrem 405 

Agnovit, tali fugientem est voce secutus: 
1 Quid natum toties, crudelis, tu quoque f alsis 
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Liidis imagmibus? ciir dextrse mngere.dextram 

Non datur ac veras audire et reddere voces?' 

Talibus mciisat gressumque ad mcenia tendit. 410 

At Venus obscuro gradientes aere ssepsrt, 

Et multo nebulse circum dea fudit amictii, 

Cernere ne quis eos neu quis contmgere posset, 

Molirive moram, aut veniendi poscere causas. 

Ipsa Paphum sublimis abit sedesque revisit 415 

Lseta suas, ubi templum rili, centumque Sabseo 

Thiire calent arse sertisque recentibus halant. 

Description of the building of Carthage. The Carthaginians 
as busy as bees. The prince is invisible. 

Compuere viam mterea, qua semita monstrat; 
Jamque ascendebant collem, qui pliinmus urbi 
Immmet, adversasque aspectat desuper arces. 420 

Miratur molem iEneas, magalia quondam, 
Miratur portas, strepitumque et strata viarum. 
Instant ardentes Tyrii: pars diicere miiros, 
Molirique arcem et manibus subvolvere saxa; 
Pars aptare locum tecto et concludere sulco; 425 

Jura magistratusque legunt, sanctumque senatum; 
Hie portiis alii efTodmnt; hie alta theatris 
Fundamenta locant alii, immanesque columnas 
Riipibus excidunt, scenis decora alta futuris. 
Qualis apes sestate nova per florea riira 430 

Exercet sub sole labor, quum gentis adultos 
Ediicunt fetus, aut quum liquentia mella 
Stipant et dulci distendunt nectare cellas; 
Aut onera accipiunt venientum, aut agmme facto 
Ignavum fucos pecus a prsesepibus arcent; 435 

Fervet opus, redolentque thymo fragrantia mella. 
'6 fortunati, quorum lam moenia surguntP 
iEneas ait et fastigia suspicit urbis. 
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Infert se, sseptus nebula, (mirabile dictii!) 

Per medios, miscetque viris neque cernitur ulli. 440 

In the centre of the city is a grove wherein is a temple, and on 
its walls pictures of the wars of Troy. iEneas is com- 
forted at the sight. 

Liicus in urbe fuit media, lsetissimus umbrse, 
Quo primum lactati undis et turbine Poeni 
Effodere loco signum, quod regia Juno 
Monstrarat, caput acris equi: sic nam fore bello 
Egregiam et facilem victu per saacula gentem. 445 

Hie templum Junoni mgens Sidonia Dido 
Condebat, donis opulentum et numme divse; 
iErea cui gradibus surgebant limma nexseque 
Mre trabes, fonbus cardo stridebat aenis. 
Hie primum in luco nova res oblata timorem 450 

Lenut; hie primum iEneas sperare salutem 
Ausus, et afflictis mediis confidere rebus. 
Namque sub mgenti lustrat dum singula templo, 
Reginam oppenens, dum quae fortiina sit urbi 
Artificumque mamis inter se, operumque laborem 455 
Miratur, videt Iliacas ex ordme pugnas, 
Bellaque lam fama totum vulgata per orbem, 
Atridas, Priamumque, et ssevum ambobus Achillem. 
Constitit et lacrimans 'quis lam locus/ mqmt, 'Achate, 
Quae regio m terris nostri non plena labons? 460 

En Pnamus. Sunt hie etiam sua praBmia laudi ; 
Sunt lacrimal rerum et mentem mortaha tangunt. 
Solve metiis; feret hsec aliquam tibi fama salutem. r 
Sic ait atque animum pictura pascit mani 
Multa gemens, largoque hiimectat flumme vultum. 465 
Namque videbat, uti bellantes Pergama circum 
Hac fugerent Graii, premeret Troiana mventiis, 
Hac Phryges, mstaret curru enstatus Achilles. 
Nee procul hmc Rhesi niveis tentona velis 
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Agnoscit lacrimans, primo quse prodita somno 470 

Tydides multa vastabat csede cruentus, 

Ardentesque avertit equos m castra pnus quam 

Pabula gustassent Troise Xanthumque bibissent. 

Parte alia fugiens amissis Troilus armis, 

Infelix puer atque impar congressus Ackilli, 475 

Fertur equis curnique haeret resupinus mani, 

Lora tenens tamen; huic cervixque comseque trahuntur 

Per terrain, et versa pulvis mscribitur hasta, 

Interea ad templum non sequse Palladis ibant 

Crinibus Iliades passis, peplumque ferebant 480 

Supphciter, tristes et tunsse pectora palmis; 

Diva solo fixos oculos aversa tenebat. 

Ter circum Iliacos raptaverat Hectora miiros, 

Exammumque auro corpus vendebat Achilles. 

Turn vero mgentem gemitum dat pectore ab imo, 485 

Ut spolia, ut currus, utque ipsum corpus amici, 

Tendentemque manus Pnamum conspexit mermes. 

Se quoque pnncipibus permixtum agnovit Achivis, 

Eoasque acies, et nigri Memnoms arma. 

Ducit Amazorudum lunatis agmma peltis 490 

Penthesilea furens mediisque m millibus ardet, 

Aurea subnectens exsertse cmgula mammae 

Bellatrix, audetque viris concurrere virgo. 

While he gazes, the queen comes with her retinue. Then are 
introduced his lost comrades. 

Hsec dum Dardanio iEnese miranda videntur, 
Dum stupet, obtutuque hseret defrxus m lino, 495 

Regina ad templum forma pulchernma Dido 
Incessit, magna luvenum stipante caterva. 
Qualis m Eurotse ripis aut per luga Cynthi 
Exercet Diana choros, quam mille secutse 
Hmc atque hmc glomerantur Oreades; ilia pharetram 500 
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Fert umero, gradiensque deas superemmet omnes; 

(Latonse taciturn pertentant gaudia pectus) : 

Talis erat Dido, talem se lseta ferebat 

Per medios mstans operi regnisque futuris. 

Turn fonbus divse, media testiidme templi, 505 

Ssepta armis, solioque alte submxa resedit. 

Jura dabat, legesque viris, operumque laborem 

Partibus sequabat mstis, aut sorte trahebat: 

Quum subito iEneas concursii accedere magno 

Anthea, Sergestumque videt fortemque Cloanthum 510 

Teucrorumque alios, ater quos sequore turbo 

Dispulerat pemtusque alias avexerat or as. 

Obstipuit simul ipse, simul perculsus Achates 

Lsetitiaque metiique; avidi coniungere dextras 

Ardebant; sed res amnios incognita turbat. 515 

Dissimulant et niibe cava speculantur amicti 

Quae fortiina viris, classem quo in litore lmquant, 

Quid veniant; cunctis nam lecti navibus ibant 

Orantes veniam et templum clamore petebant. 

Ilioneus, their spokesman, tells who they are, their course, the 
storm, their wishes. 

Postquam mtrogressi et coram data copia fandi, 520 
Maximus Ilioneus, placido sic pectore ccepit: 
' O regina, novam cm condere Jiippiter urbem 
Justitiaque dedit gentes frenare superbas, 
Troes te miseri, ventis mana omnia vecti, 
Oramus : prohibe mf andos a navibus ignes, 525 

Parce pio generi et propms res aspice nostras. 
Non nos aut ferro Libycos populare Penates 
Venimus, aut raptas ad litora vertere praBdas: 
Non ea vis ammo, nee tanta superbia victis. 
Est locus 'Hesperiani' Grai cognomme dicunt, 530 

Terra antiqua, potens armis atque libere glebse; 
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(Enotri coluere viri; nunc, fama, mmores 

Italiam dixisse ducis de nomine gentem. 

Hue cursus fuit; 

Quum subito assurgens fluctu mmbosus Orion 535 

In vada caeca tulit pemtusque procacibus Austris 

Perque undas, superante salo, perque mvia saxa 

Dispulit; hue pauci vestris adnavimus oris. 

Quod genus hoc hommum? qusevehunc tarn barbara morem 

Permittit patna? hospitio prohibemur harense; 540 

Bella cient primaque vetant consistere terra. 

Si genus humanum et mortalia temnitis arma, 

At sperate deos memores fandique nefandi. 

Rex erat iEneas nobis, quo mstior alter 

Nee pietate fuit, nee bello maior et armis. 545 

Quern si fata virum servant, si vescitur aura 

iEtheria neque adhuc crudelibus occubat umbris, 

Non metus, officio ne te certasse pnorem 

Pa3niteat: sunt et Siculis regionibus urbes^ 

Arvaque, Troianoque a sanguine clarus Acestes. 550 

Quassatam ventis liceat subducere classem, 

Et silvis aptare trabes et strmgere remos. 

Si datur Italiam, sociis et rege recepto, 

Tendere, ut Italiam lseti Latiumque petamus: 

Sin absumpta saliis, et te, pater optime Teucrum, 555 

Pontus habet Libyse nee spes lam restat Iuli, 

At freta SicamaB saltern sedesque paratas, 

Unde hue advecti, regemque petamus Acesten.' 

Tahbus Ihoneus; cuncti simul ore fremebant 

Dardamda3. 560 

Dido modestly replies in words of kind encouragement. 

Turn breviter Dido vultum demissa profatur: 
'Solvite corde metum, Teucri, secludite curas. 
Res dura et regni novitas me taha cogunt 
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Moliri et late fines custode tueri. 

Qms genus iEneadum, quis Troise nesciat urbem? 565 

Virtutesque virosque aut tanti mcendia belli? 

Non obtusa adeo gestamus pectora Pceni, 

Nee tarn aversus equos Tyria sol mngit ab urbe. 

Seu vos Hespenam magnam Saturmaque arva, 

Sive Erycis fines regemque optatis Acesten, 570 

Auxilio tiitos dimittam opibusque mvabo. 

Vultis et his mecum panter considere regnis? 

Urbem quam statuo vestra est; subdiicite naves; 

Tros Tynusque mihi nullo discrimme agetur. 

Atque utmam rex ipse Noto compulsus eodem 575 

Afforet iEneas ! Eqmdem per litora certos 

Dimittam, et Libyse lustrare extrema mbebo, 

Si qmbus eiectus silvis aut urbibus errat.' 

The mist dissolves. ^Eneas appears in the light. He cannot 
fully express the thanks of his grateful soul. 

His animum arrecti dictis, et fortis Achates 

Et pater iEneas lamdudum erumpere nubem 580 

Ardebant. Prior iEnean compellat Achates: 

'Nate dea, quae nunc ammo sententia surgit? 

Omnia tiita vides, classem sociosque receptos 

Unus abest, medio in fluctu quern vidimus ipsi 

Submersum; dictis respondent cetera mates.' 585 

Vix ea fatus erat quum circumfiisa repente 

Scmdit se nubes et in sethera purgat apertum. 

Restitit iEneas claraque in luce refulsit, 

6s umerosque deo simihs; namque ipsa decoram 

Caesanem nato gemtnx liimenque mventse 590 

Purpureum et lsetos oculis afflarat honores 

Quale mamis addunt ebori decus, aut ubi flavo 

Argent um Panusve lapis circumdatur auro. 

Turn sic reginam alloquitur cunctisque repente 
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Improvisus ait: ' coram, quern qusentis, adsum 595 

Troms iEneas, Libycis ereptus ab undis. 

O sc \ mf andos Troise miserata labores, 

Qua: nos, reliquias Danaum, terrseque mansque 

Omnibus exhaustos lam casibus, omnium egenos, ' 

Urbe, domo socias; grates persolvere dignas 600 

Non opis est nostra3, Dido, nee quicquid ubique est 

Gentis Dardanise, magnum quse sparsa per orbem. 

Di tibi, si qua pios respectant niimma, si quid 

Usquam iustitia3 est, et mens sibi conscia recti, 

Praemia digna ferant. Quae te tarn la3ta tulerunt 605 

Sa3cula? qui tanti talem genuere parentes? 

In freta dum fluvii current, dum montibus umbra3 

Lustrabunt convexa, polus dum sidera pascet, 

Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudesque manebunt, 

Quae me cunque vocant terrse.' Sic fatus amicum 610 

Ilionea petit dextra, laevaque Serestum; 

Post alios, fortemque Gyan fortemque Cloanthum. 

Dido welcomes him to her palace. She prepares a splendid 
banquet. 

Obstipuit primo aspectii Sidonia Dido, 
Casii demde viri tanto; et sic ore lociita est: 
'Quis te, nate dea, per tanta pericula casus 615 

Insequitur? qua3 vis immanibus applicat oris? 
Tune llle iEneas, quern Dardanio Anchisse 
Alma Venus Phrygii genuit Simoentis ad undam? 
Atque equidem Teucrum memmi Sidona venire, 
Finibus expulsum patnis, nova regna petentem 620 

Auxilio Beli; genitor turn Belus opimam 
Vastabat Cyprum et victor ditione tenebat: 
Tempore lam ex lllo casus mihi cogmtus urbis 
Troianse nomenque tuum regesque Pelasgi. 
Ipse hostis Teucros msigni laude ferebat 625 
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Seque ortum antiqua Teucrorum ab stirpe volebat. 

Quare agite, 6, tectis, mvenes, succedite nostris. 

Me quoque per multos similis fortiina labores 

Jactatam hac demum voluit consistere terra. 

Non ignara mali miseris succurrere disco.' 630 

Sic memorat; simul iEnean m regia ducit 
Tecta, simul divum templis mdicit honorem. 
Nee minus mterea sociis ad litora mittit 
Vigmti tauros, magnorum horrentia centum 
Terga suum, pmgues centum cum matnbus agnos, 635 
Miinera, lsetitiamque dii. 
At domus interior regali splendida luxii 
Instruitur, mediisque parant convivia tectis. 
Arte laboratse vestes ostroque superbo, 
Ingens argentum mensis, ca3lataque in auro 640 

Fortia facta patrum, series longissima rerum, 
Per tot ducta viros antiquaB ab origme gentis. 

JEnea.s sends for his son lulus. 

iEneas (neque enim patrms consistere mentem 
Passus amor) rapidum ad naves prsemittit Achatem, 
Ascanio ferat hsec, ipsumque ad moenia ducat. 645 

Omnis in Ascanio cari stat ciira parentis. 
Munera pra3terea Iliacis erepta ruinis 
Ferre lubet; pallam signis auroque ngentem, 
Et circumtextum croceo velamen acantho, 
Ornatiis Argivse Helena3 ; quos ilia Mycenis, 650 

Pergama quum peteret mconcessosque hymenaBOS, 
Extulerat, matns Ledae mirabile donum. 
PraBterea sceptrum Ilione quod gesserat ohm, 
Maxima natarum Pnami, colloque monile 
Baccatum, et duplicem gemmis auroque coronam. 655 
Hsec celerans iter ad naves tendebat Achates. 
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Venus is full of anxiety. She substitutes Cupid for Ascanius. 

At Cytherea novas artes, nova pectore versat 
Consrha, ut faciem mutatus et ora Cupido 
Pro dulci Ascanio veniat, donisque furentem 
Incendat reginam atque ossibus implicet ignem. 660 

Quippe domum timet ambiguam Tynosque bilmgues; 
Unt atrox Juno, et sub noctem ciira recursat. 
Ergo his aligerum dictis affatur Amorem: 
' Nate, mese vires, mea magna potentia solus, 
Nate, Patns summi qui tela Typhoea temnis; 665 

Ad te confugio et supplex tua numma posco. 
Frater ut iEneas pelago tuus omnia circum 
Litora lactetur odiis Jiinoms miquse, 
Nota tibi, et nostro doluisti ssepe dolore. 
Hunc Phoenissa tenet Dido blandisque moratur 670 

Vocibus, et vereor quo se Junonia vertant 
Hospitia: haud tanto cessabit cardme rerum. 
Quocirca capere ante dolis, et cmgere flamma 
Reginam meditor, ne quo se numme miitet, 
Sed magno ^nea3 mecum teneatur amore. 675 

Qua facere id possis nostram nunc accipe mentem. 
Regius accitii cari gemtoris ad urbem 
Sidomam puer ire parat, mea maxima cura, 
Dona ferens pelago et flammis restantia Troise. 
Hunc ego sopitum somno super alta Cythera 680 

Aut super Idalmm sacrata sede recondam, 
Ne qua scire dolos medmsve occurrere possit. 
Tu faciem lllius noctem non amplius unam 
Falle dolo et notos pueri puer indue vultus, 
Ut, quum te gremio accipiet lsetissima Dido 685 

Regales inter mensas laticemque Lyseum, 
Quum dabit amplexiis atque oscula dulcia figet, 
Occultum inspires ignem fallasque veneno.' 
Paret Amor dictis carse genitricis, et alas 
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Exuit et gressii gaudens mcedit Iuli. 690 

At Venus Ascanio placidam per membra quietem 

Irngat, et f 6 turn gremio dea tollit in altos 

Idahse lueos; ubi mollis amaracus ilium 

Floribus et dulci aspirans complectitur umbra. 

Iamque ibat dicto parens et dona Cupido 695 

Regia portabat Tynis, duce lsetus Achate. 

Amidst the splendor of the feast, Cupid insidiously infuses 
passion into the bosom of the queen. 

Quum venit, aulseis lam se regina superbis 

Aurea composuit sponda, mediamque locavit. 

lam pater iEneas et lam Troiana mventiis 

Convenmnt, stratoque super discumbitur ostro. 700 

Dant famuli manibus lymphas Cereremque camstris 

Expediunt tonsisque ferunt mantiha villis. 

Qumquagmta mtus famulse, quibus ordme longo 

Cura penum struere et flammis adolere Penates; 

Centum aliae totidemque pares setate mmistri, 705 

Qui dapibus mensas onerent, et pocula ponant. 

Nee non et Tyni per limma lseta frequentes 

Convenere, toris lussi discumbere pictis. 

Mirantur dona iEnese, mirantur Iulum, 

Flagrantesque dei vultiis simulataque verba, 710 

Pallamque, et pictum croceo velamen acantho. 

Prsecipue mfelix, pesti devota futurse, 

Expleri mentem nequit, ardescitque tuendo 

Phcemssa, et puero panter donisque movetur. 

Ille ubi complexu iEnese colloque pependit, 715 

Et magnum falsi implevit gemtons amorem, 

Reginam petit: hsec oculis hsec pectore toto 

Hseret; et mterdum gremio fovet mscia Dido 

Insideat quantus miserse deus: at memor ille 

Matns Acidalise, paulatim abolere Sychseum , 720 . 
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Incipit et vivo tentat prsevertere amore 
lam pridem resides animos desuetaque corda. 

The libation and invocation to the gods. The song and music 
of Iopas. The queen asks many a question touching Troy; 
she begs of her guest to tell of the fall of Ilium, and of his 
wanderings. 

Postquam prima quies epulis mensseque remotse, 
Cr at eras magnos statuunt et vina coronant. 
Fit strepitus tectis, vocemque per ampla volutant 725 
Atria; dependent lychni laqueanbus aureis 
Incensi et noctem flammis funaha vmcunt. 
Hie regina gravem gemmis auroque poposcit, 
Implevitque mero pateram, quam Belus et omnes 
A Belo soliti; turn facta silentia tectis: 730 

1 Juppiter, hospitibus nam te dare nira loquuntur, 
Hunc laBtum Tynisque diem Troiaque profectis 
Esse velis, nostrosque hums memmisse mmores. 
Adsit lsetitise Bacchus dator et bona Juno; 
Et vos, 6 coetum, Tyni, celebrate faventes.' 735 

Dixit et in mensam laticum libavit honorem, 
Primaque, libato, summo tenus attigit ore; 
Turn Bitise dedit mcrepitans; llle impiger hausit 
Spumantem pateram, et pleno se proluit auro; 
Post alii proceres: cithara crinitus Iopas 740 

Personat aurata, docuit quern maximus Atlas. 
Hie canit errantem lunam solisque labores; 
Unde hommum genus, et pecudes, unde imber et ignes, 
Arcturum pluviasque Hyadas gemmosque Tnones; 
Quid tantum Oceano properent se tmgere soles 745 

Hiberni, vel quse tardis mora noctibus obstet. 
Ingemmant plausu Tyni, Troesque sequuntur. 
Nee non et vario noctem sermone trahebat 
Infelix Dido longumque bibebat amorem, 
Multa super Pnamo rogitans, super Hectore multa; 750 
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Nunc, quibus Auroras venisset films armis, 

Nunc quales Diomedis equi, nunc quantus Achilles. 

' Imo age et a prima die, hospes, origme nobis 

Insidias' mquit, 'Danaum casusque tuorum 

Erroresque tuos; nam te lam septima portat 755 

Omnibus errantem terris et fluctibus fiestas.' 



METRICAL INDEX. 

16. Posthabita coluisse Samo, hie lllius arma. 
(Samo — final vowel not elided (a) .) 

41. Unius ob noxam et furias Aiacis Oilei. 
(Oilei — synizesis . ) * 

73. Conubio mngam stabili propnamque dicabo. 
(Conubio — synizesis (b) .) 

120. Jam validam Ihonei navem lam fortis Achatae 

(Ihonei — synizesis.) 

131. Eurum ad se Zephyrumque vocat dehmc taha fatur. 
(dehmc — synizesis.) 

195. Vina bonus quae deinde cadis oner&rat Acestes. 
(demde — synizesis.) 

256. Oscula libavit natae dehmc taha fatur. 
(de htnc — sy niz esis . ) 

308. Qui teneant nam inculta videt hominesne fersene. 
(videt — final syllable lengthened in arsis.) 

332-3. Jactemur doceas ignari hommumque locorumque. 
(que — synapheia. (c).) 

405. Et vera mcessii patuit dea. Ille ubi matrem. 

(dea — final vowel saved from elision by the pause (d).) 

448-9. iErea cui gradibus surgebant limma nexaeque. . . . 
(que — synapheia .) 

478. Per terram et versa pulvis mscribitur hasta. 
(pulvis — last syllable lengthened in arsis.) 

611. llionea petit dextra laevaque Serestum. 

(Ihonea — the penult long, according to the Ionic 
dialect.) 
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617. Tune llle iEneas quern Dardanio Anchisse. 

(Dardanio — final vowel not elided: see note (a); the line 
is spondaic.) 

651. Pergama quum peteret mconcessosque hymenaeos. 
(peteret — final syllable lengthened in arsis.) 

668. Litora lactetur odiis Junonis miquae. 

(tactetur — final syllable lengthened in arsis.) 

698. Aurea composuit sponda mediamque locavit. 
(^4. urea — synizesis . ) 

726. Atria, dependent lychni laqueanbus aureis. 
(aureis — synizesis.) 

(a) For an explanation of the principle see note on III, 211. 

(b) The second syllable in conubium is long; see note on line 73 

(c) Consult note on this line. 

(d) See note on this line. 

* For this figure, see under Prosody (Introduction). 




VERGHJ ^KEIDOS LIBER 

SECYNDYS 



fin this book, which embraces the Tragedy of Troy, we find 
perhaps the best specimen of the truly epic quality of Yirgil: the 
stately and pathetic narrative given in poetry at once powerful, 
picturesque and melodious. The subject also affords full scope for 
other special characteristics of the poet, his reverence for the gods, 
his feeling of the power of Fate, and his deep sense of the sadness of 
human life. All these are shown in relating the struggle of the 
doomed city, with the very gods against it : the ' dramatic irony ' of 
the Greek fraud beguiling the Trojans to assist in their own de- 
struction, the disregarded prophecies and tragic fates of Laocoon 
and Cassandra; the fall of the royal greatness, and the cruel death 
of Priam and his house. — Sidgwick.] 

The preface to the story of the fall of Troy. 

Conticuere omnes, mtentique ora tenebant 

Inde toro pater iEneas sic orsus ab alto : 

' Inf andum, regina mbes renovare dolorem, 

Troianas ut opes et lamentabile regnum 

Eruermt Danai, quseque ipse misernma vidi, 5 

Et quorum pars magna fui. Quis talia fando 

Myrmidonum Dolopumve, aut duri miles Uhxi 

Temperet a lacnmis? Et lam nox limida cselo 

Prsecrpitat, suadentque cadentia sidera somnos; 

Sed si tantus amor casus cognoscere nostros 10 

Et breviter Troise supremum audire laborem, 
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Quanquam animus memmisse horret luctiique refiigit, 
Incipiam. Fracti bello, fatisque repulsi 

The device of the wooden horse. While the Trojans debate 
what course to take, Laocoon warns them to beware of a 
Greek stratagem, and hurls his spear at the horse. 

Ductores Danaum tot lam labentibus annis 

Instar montis equum divina Palladis arte 15 

iEdrficant, sectaque mtexunt abiete costas. 

Votum pro reditu simulant; ea fama vagatur. 

Hue delecta virum sortiti corpora furtim 

Includunt cseco lateri penitusque cavernas 

Ingentes uterumque armato milite complent. 20 

Est m conspectu Tenedos, notissima fama 
Insula, dives opum, Pnami dum regna manebant, 
Nunc tantum sinus et statio male fida carinis: 
Hue se provecti deserto m litore condunt. 
Nos abusse rati et vento petusse Mycenas. 25 

Ergo omnis longo solvit se Teucna luctii: 
Panduntur portse, mvat ire et Donca castra 
Desertosque videre locos litusque relictum. 
Hie Dolopum manus, hie ssevus tendebat Achilles; 
Classibus hie locus, hie acies certare solebant. 30 

Pars stupet mnuptse donum exitiale Mmervse 
Et molem mirantur equi; primusque Thymcetes 
Diici intra muros hortatur et arce locari, 
Sive dolo seu lam Troise sic fata ferebant. 
At Capys, et quorum mehor sententia menti, 35 

Aut pelago Danaum msidias suspectaque dona 
Prsecipitare mbent subiectisve urere flammis, 
Aut terebrare cavas uteri et tentare latebras. 
Scmditur mcertum studia m contrana vulgus 

Primus lbi ante omnes, magna comitante caterva, 40 
Laocoon ardens summa decurnt ab arce, 
Et procul l 6 miseri, quae tanta msania, cives? 
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Creditis avectos hostes? aut ulla putatis 

Dona carer e dolis Danatim? sic notus Ulrxes? 

Aut hoc mclusi ligno occultantur Achivi, 45 

Aut haec m nostros fabncata est machma miiros, 

Inspectura domos ventiiraque desuper urbi; 

Aut aliquis latet error; equo ne credite, Teucri. 

Quicquid id est, timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.' 

Sic fatus validis mgentem viribus hastam 50 

In latus mque feri curvam compagibus alvum 

Contorsit. Stetit ilia tremens, uteroque recusso 

Insonuere cavse gemitumque dedere cavernse. 

Et, si fata deum, si mens non lseva fuisset, 

Impulerat ferro Argolicas fcedare latebras, 55 

Troiaque nunc staret, Pnamique arx alta maneres. 



A Greek who has surrendered himself prisoner, is brought 
before Priam. He says his name is Sinon, and that he 
has been ruined by the resentment of Ulysses. 



Ecce, manus mvenem mterea post terga revmctum 
Pastores magno ad regem clamore trahebant 
Dardanidae, qui se ignotum venientibus ultro, 
Hoc ipsum ut strueret Troiamque aperiret Achivis, 60 
Obtulerat, fidens animi atque m utrumque paratus, 
Seu versare dolos, seu certse occumbere morti. 
Undique visendi studio Troiana mventus 
Circumfusa ruit certantque llludere capto. 
Accipe nunc Danatim msidias, et crimme ab lino 65 

Disce omnes. 

Namque ut conspectu in medio turbatus, mermis 
Constitit, atque oculis Phrygia agmma circumspexit : 
^Heu, quae me tellus,' mquit: 'quae me aequora possunt 
Accipere? aut quid lam misero mihi denique restat, 70 
Cm neque apud Danao^ usquam locus, et super ipsi 
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Dardanidse mfensi poenas cum sanguine poscunt? 

Quo gemitu conversi animi, compressus et omnis 

Impetus. Hortamur fari quo sanguine cretus, 

Quidve ferat; memoret quae sit fiducia capto. 75 

[Ille hsec, deposita tandem f ormidme, f atur :] 

'Cuncta equidem tibi, rex, (fuent quodcunque,) fatebor, 

Vera/ mqmt, 'neque me Argolica de gente negabo; 

Hoc primum; nee, si miserum fortuna Smonem 

Fmxit, vanum etiam mendacemque improba fmget. 80 

Fando aliquod si forte tuas pervenit ad aures 

Belidse nomen Palamedis, et mcluta fama 

Gloria, quern falsa sub proditione Pelasgi 

Insontem mfando mdicio, quia bella vetabat, 

Demisere neci, nunc cassum lumme liigent: 85 

Illi me comitem, et consangumitate propmquum 

Pauper m arma pater primis hue misit ab annis. 

Dum stabat regno mcolumis regnumque vigebat 

Conciliis, et nos aliquod nomenque decusque 

Gessimus. Invidia postquam pellacis Ulixi 90 

(Haud ignota loquor) superis concessit ab oris, 

Afflictus vitam m tenebris luctuque trahebam, 

Et casum msontis mecum mdignabar amici: 

Nee tacui demens et me, sors si qua tulisset, 

Si patnos unquam remeassem victor ad Argos, 95 

Promisi ultorem et verbis odia aspera movi. 

Hmc mihi prima mali labes, hmc semper Ulixes 

Crimmibus terrere novis, hmc spargere voces 

In vulgum ambiguas et quserere conscms arma 

Nee requievit enim, donee Calchante mmistro — 100 

Sed quid ego hsec autem nequicquam mgrata revolvo, 

Quidve moror? Si omnes lino ordme habetis Achivos, 

Idque audire sat est, lamdudum siimite poenas; 

Hoc Ithacus velit et magno mercentur Atridse.' 
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Sinon tells how the oracles of Phoebus commanded the Greeks 
to ensure a prosperous voyage home by a human sacrifice, 
and that he was fixed upon as the victim by the artifice of 
Ulysses, but made his escape. 

Turn vero ardemus scitari et quserere causas, 105 

Ignari scelerum tantorum artisque Pelasgse. 
Prosequitur pavitans et ficto pectore fatur : 
' Ssepe fugam Danai Troia cupiere relicta 
Moliri, et longo fessi discedere bello; 
Fecissentque utmam! ssepe lllos aspera ponti 110 

Intercliisit hiems et terriiit Auster euntes. 
Praecrpue quum lam hie trabibus contextus acernis 
Staret equus toto sonuerunt sethere nimbi. 
Suspensi Eurypylum scitatum oracula Phcebi 
Mittimus, lsque adytis haBC tnstia dicta reportat: 115 

Sanguine placastis ventos, et virgme csesa, 
Quum primum Ihacas, Danai ? venistis ad oras: 
Sanguine quserendi reditus, ammaque litandum 
Argolica. Vulgi quaB vox ut venit ad aures, 
Obstipuere animis, gelidusque per ima cucurnt 120 

Ossa tremor , cm fata parent, quern poscat Apollo. 
Hie Ithacus vatem magno Calchanta tumultu 
Protrahit m medios; quae smt ea mimma divum, 
Flagitat: et mihi lam multi crudele canebant 
Artificis scelus, et taciti ventura videbant. 125 

Bis quinos silet llle dies, tectusque reciisat 
Prodere voce sua quemquam, aut opponere morti; 
Vix tandem magnis Ithaci clamoribus actus, 
Composito rumpit vocem et me destmat arse. 
Adsensere omnes et, quae sibi quisque timebat, 130 

Unius m miseri exitium conversa tulere. 
Iamque dies mf anda aderat ; mihi sacra parari 
Et salsse friiges et circum tempora vittse: 
Enpui, fateor, leto me et vmcula riipi; 
Limosoque lacii per noctem obsciirus m ulva 135 
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Delitui dum vela darent, si forte dedissent. 

Nee mihi lam patnam antiquam spes ulla videndi, 

Nee dulees natos exoptatumque parentem, 

Quos llli fors ad pcenas ob nostra reposcent 

Effugia, et culpam hanc miserorum morte piabunt. 140 

Quod te per superos et conscia minima veri, 

Per, si qua est, quae restet adhuc mortalibus usquam 

Intemerata fides, oro, miserere laborum 

Tantorum, miserere animi non digna ferentis.' 

In answer to Priam, Sinon declares that the Greeks have con- 
structed the horse as a propitiatory offering to Pallas, and 
that, by receiving it within their walls, the Trojans may 
conquer their enemies. This story is believed. 

His lacnmis vitam damus et miserescimus ultro. 145 
Ipse viro primus manicas atque arta levari 
Vmcla mbet Pnamus dictisque ita fatur amicis: 
'Quisquis es (amissos hmc lam obliviseere Graios) 
Noster ens; mihique haec edissere vera roganti: 
Quo molem hanc immanis equi statuere? quis auctor? 150 
Quidve petunt? quae religio? aut quae maehma belli?' 
Dixerat llle dolis mstructus et arte Pelasga 
Sustulit exiitas vmclis ad sidera palmas: 
f V6s, aeterni ignes, et non violabile vestrum 
Testor numen/ ait: ( vos arae ensesque nefandi, 155 

Quos fiigi, vittaeque detim, quas hostia gessi; 
Fas mihi Graiorum sacrata resolvere uira, 
Fas odisse viros, atque omnia ferre sub auras, 
Si qua tegunt; teneor patriae nee legibus ullis. 
Tii modo promissis maneas, servataque serves 160 

Troia fidem, si vera feram, si magna rependam. 
Omnis spes Danatim, et coepti fidiicia belli 
Palladis auxiliis semper stetit: impius ex quo 
Tydides sed enim, scelerumque inventor Ulixes, 
Fatale aggressi sacrato avellere templo 165 
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Palladium, csesis summse custodibus arcis, 

Corrrpuere sacram effigiem mambusque cruentis 

Virgmeas ausi divse contmgere vittas, 

Ex lllo fluere ae retro sublapsa referri 

Spes Danaum, fractse vires, aversa dese mens. 170 

Nee dubiis ea signa dedit Tritonia monstris: 

Vix positum castris simulacrum, arsere coruscse 

Liimmibus flammse arrectis, salsusque per artiis 

Sudor lit; terque ipsa solo (mirabile dictu!) 

Emicuit, parmamque ferens hastamque trementem. 175 

Extemplo tentanda fuga camt sequora Calchas, 

Nee posse 7irgolicis exsemdi Pergama telis 

Omnia ni repetant Argis niimenque reducant, 

Quod pelago et curvis secum avexere carinis. 

Et nunc quod patnas vento petiere Mycenas, 180 

Arma deosque parant comites, pelagoque remenso 

Improvisi aderunt. Ita digent omma Calchas. 

Hanc pro Palladio moniti, pro numme lseso 

Effigiem statuere, nefas quae tnste piaret. 

Hanc tamen immensam Calchas attollere molem 185 

Robonbus textis cseloque educere mssit, 

Ne recipi portis, aut diici in mcenia possit, 

Neu populum antiqua sub rehgione tueri 

Nam si vestra manus violasset dona Mmervse, 

Turn magnum exitmm (quod di prms omen m ipsum 190 

Convertant!) Pnami imperio Phrygibusque futurum. 

Sin manibus vestris vestram ascendisset m urbem, 

Ultro Asiam magno Pelopea ad mcenia bello 

Ventiiram et nostros ea fata manere nepotes.' 

Talibus msidiis pernirique arte Smonis 195 

Credita res, captique dolis lacnmisque coactis, 
Quos neque Tydides nee Lanssaeus Achilles 
Non anni domuere decern, non mille carina. 
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The terrible death of Laocoon and his sons. The Trojans open 
their walls, and drag the horse into the city. 

Hie almd mams miseris multoque tremendum 
Obucitur magis atque improvida pectora turbat. 200 

Laocoon, ductus Neptuno sorte sacerdos, 
Sollemnes taurum mgentem mactabat ad aras. 
Ecce autem gemmi a Tenedo tranquilla per alta, 
(Horresco referens,) immensis orbibus angues 
Incumbunt pelago panterque ad litora tendunt; 205 

Pectora quorum inter fluctiis arrecta mbseque 
Sangumese superant undas, pars csetera pontum 
Pone legit smuatque immensa voliimme terga. 
Fit sonitus, spumante salo; lamque arva tenebant, 
Ardentesque oculos suffecti sanguine et igni, 210 

Sibila lambebant lmguis vibrantibus ora. 
Diffugimus visii ex&angues: llli agmme certo 
Laocoonta petunt; et primum parva duorum 
Corpora natorum serpens amplexus uterque 
Implicat et miseros morsu depascitur artus. 215 

Post, ipsum auxilio subeuntem ac tela ferentem 
Corripmnt, spirisque ligant mgentibus; et lam 
Bis medium amplexi, bis collo squamea circum 
Terga dati superant capite et cervicibus altis. 
Ille simul manibus tendit divellere nodos 220 

Perfusus same vittas atroque veneno, 
Clamores simul horrendos ad sidera tolht; 
Quales mugitus, fugit quum saucius aram 
Taurus et mcertam excussit cervice securim. 
At gemmi lapsii deliibra ad summa dracones 225 

Effugiunt, ssevseque petunt Tritomdis arcem, 
Sub pedibusque dese clypeique sub orbe teguntur. 

Turn veto trenief acta ndvus per pectora cunctis 
Insmuat pavor, et scelus expendisse merentem 
Laocoonta ferunt, sacrum qui cuspide robur 230 




Death of Laocoon 
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Laesent, et tergo sceleratam mtorserit hastam; 

Ducendum ad sedes simulacrum orandaque divse 

Niimma conclamant. 

Dividimus muros et mcema pandimus urbis. 

Accmgunt omnes operi pedibusque rotarum 235 

Subiicmnt lapsus, et stupea vmcula collo 

Intendunt. Seandit fatalis machma muros, 

Feta armis: pueri circum mnuptseque puellse 

Sacra canunt funemque mami contmgere gaudent. 

Ilia subit mediseque mmans lllabitur urbi. 240 

6 p atria, 6 divum domus Ilium, et mcluta bello 

Mo3ma Dardanidum! quater ipso m limine portse 

Substitit atque utero sonitum quater arma dedere. 

Instamus tamen immemores csecique furore, 

Et monstrum mfelix sacrata sistimus arce. 245 

Tunc etiam fatis apent Cassandra futiiris 

6ra dei mssii, non unquam credita Teucris 

Nos delubra detim miseri, quibus ultimus esset 

Ille dies, festa velamus. fronde per urbem. 

In the night, the Greeks sail back from Tenedos. Sinon opens 
the horse, and Troy is stormed by the enemy. 

Vertitur mterea caelum et ruit oceano nox, 250 

Involvens umbra magna terramque polumque 
Myrmidonumque dolos; fusi per moenia Teucri 
Conticuere; sopor fessos complectitur artus. 

Et lam Argiva phalanx mstructis navibus ibat 
A Tenedo tacrtsB per arnica silentia lima? 255 

Litora nota petens, flammas quum regia puppis 
Extulerat, fatisque deum defensus miquis 
Incliisos utero Danaos et pinea furtim 
Laxat claustra Sinon. 1116s patefactus ad auras 
Reddit equus, la3tique cavo se robore promunt 260 

Thessandrus, Sthenelusque duces et dirus Ulixes, 
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Demissum lapsi per funem, Acamasque Thoasque, 

Pelidesque Neoptolemus primusque Machaon 

Et Menelaus et ipse doli fabricator Epeos. 

Invadunt urbem somno vinoque sepultam; 265 

Cseduntur vigiles, portisque patentibus omnes 

Accipiunt socios atque agmma conscia mngunt. 

The ghost of Hector appears to ^neas, and tells him the doom 
of Troy. 

Tempus erat quo prima quies mortalibus aegris 
Incipit et dono divum gratissima serpit. 
In somnis, ecce, ante oculos msestissmms Hector 270 

Visus adesse mihi largosque effundere fletiis, 
Raptatus bigis ut quondam, aterque cruento 
Pulvere perque pedes traiectus lora tumentes. 
Ei mihi, qualis erat! quantum miitatus ab lllo 
Hectore qui redit exuvias mdiitus Achilli, 275 

Vel Danaum Phrygios laculatus puppibus ignes! 
Squalentem barbam et concretos sanguine crines 
Vulneraque ilia gerens, quse circum pliirima miiros 
Accepit patrios. Ultro flens ipse videbar 
Compellare virum, et ma3stas expromere voces: 280 

' O lux Dardanise, spes 6 f idissima Teucrum, 
Qua3 tanta3 tenuere mora3? quibus, Hector, ab oris, 
Expectate, venis? ut te post multa tuorum 
Fimera, post vanos hommumque urbisque labores 
Defessi aspicimus! qua3 causa mdigna serenos 285 

Foedavit vultiis? aut cur haec vulnera cerno?' 
Ille nihil, nee me quaerentem vana moratur, 
Sed graviter gemitus imo de pectore diicens, 
'Heu fuge, nate dea, teque his/ ait, 'eripe flammis. 
Hostis habet miiros; ruit alto a culmme Troia: 290 

Sat patriae Pnamoque datum : si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent. 
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Sacra suosque tibi commendat Troia Penates; 

Hos cape fatorum comrtes; his mcema quaere 

Magna pererrato statues quae denique ponto.' 295 

Sic ait, et mambus vittas Vestamque potentem, 

^Eternumque adytis effert penetrahbus ignem. 

JSneas awakes, and finds that the city is in flames. He is met 
by Pantheus, the priest of Apollo, and other Trojans. 
They resolve to sell their lives dearly. 

Diverso interea miscentur mcema luctu, 
Et magis atque magis, quamquam secreta parentis 
Anchisae domus arbonbusque obtecta recessit, 300 

Clarescunt somtus armorumque mgruit horror. 
Excutior somno et summi fastigia tecti 
Ascensu supero, atque arrectis aunbus adsto: 
In segetem veluti quum flamma furentibus Austris 
Incidit, aut rapidus montano fhimme torrens 305 

Sternit agros, sternit sata lseta boumque labores 
Praacrpitesque trahit silvas; stupet mscius alto 
Accipiens sonitum saxi de vertice pastor. 
Turn vero mamfesta fides, Danaumque patescunt 
Insidi83: lam Deiphobi dedit ampla ruinam 310 

Vulcano superante domus; lam proximus ardet 
Ucalegon; Sigea igni freta lata reliicent. 
Exontur clamorque vimm clangorque tubarum. 
Arma amens capio; nee sat rationis m armis, 
Sed glomerare manum bello et concurrere m arcem 315 
Cum sociis ardent animi; furor iraque mentem 
Prsecrpitant, pulchrumque mori succurnt m armis. 

Ecce autem telis Panthiis elapsus Achivum, 
Panthiis Othryades, arcis Phcebique sacerdos, 
Sacra mami victosque deos parvumque nepotem 320 

Ipse trahit cursiique amens ad limma tendit. 
'Quo res summa loco, Panthu? quam prendimus arcem?' 
Vix ea fatus eram gemitu quum talia reddit; 
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'Venit summa dies, et meluctabile tempus 

Dardanise. Fuimus Troes, fuit Ilium et mgens 325 

Gloria Teucrorum; ferus omnia Juppiter Argos 

Transtulit; incensa Danai dommantur m urbe. 

Arduus armatos mediis m moembus adstans 

Fundit equus victorque Smon mcendia miscet, 

Insultans: portis alii bipatentibus adsunt, 330 

Millia quot magnis unquam venere Mycenis; 

Obsedere alii telis angusta viarum 

Oppositis; stat ferri acies mucrone corusco 

Stricta, parata neci; vix primi proelia tentant 

Portarum vigiles et cseco Marte resistunt/ 335 

Talibus Dthryadse dictis et niimme divum 
In flammas et m arma feror, quo tristis Ennnys 
Quo fremitus vocat et sublatus ad sethera clamor. 
Addunt se socios Phipeus, et maximus armis 
Epytus; oblati per liinam Hypamsque Dymasque, 340 
Et lateri agglomerant nostro, mvemsque Coroebus 
Mygdomdes — lllis ad Troiam forte diebus 
Venerat, msano CassandraB mcensus amore, 
Et gener auxilmm Pnamo Phrygibusque ferebat, 
Infelix qui non sponsaB pra3cepta furentis 345 

Audient! 

Quos ubi confertos audere m proeha vidi, 
Incipio super his: ^iuvenes, fortissima frustra 
Pectora, si vobis audentem extrema cupido 
Certa sequi, qua3 sit rebus fortiina videtis; 350 

Excessere omnes adytis arisque relictis 
T)f , quibus imperium hoc steterat ; succurntis urbi 
IncensaB: monamur, et m media arma ruamus. 
Una salus victis nullam sperare saliitem.' 
Sic animis mvenum furor additus: mde ? lupi ceu 355 

Raptores atra m nebula, quos improba ventns 
Exegit csecos rabies catulique relicti 
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Faucibus exspectant siccis, per tela, per hostes 
Vadimus haud dubiam m mortem, mediseque tenemus 
Urbis iter; nox atra cava circumvolat umbra. 360 

Quis cladem lllius noctis, quis funera fando 
Exphcet aut possit lacrimis sequare labores? 
Urbs antiqua ruit, multos dommata per annos; 
Plurima perque vias sternuntur inertia passim 
Corpora perque domos et rehgiosa deorum 365 

Limina. Nee soli poenas dant sanguine Teucri; 
Quondam etiam victis redit m prsecordia virtus 
Victoresque cadunt Danai. Crudehs ubique 
Luctus, ubique pavor et plunma mortis imago. 

iEneas and his party are at first successful, but fortune soon 
turns against them, and the band is slain or scattered. 
IEneas reaches the palace. 

Primus se, Danaum magna comitante caterva, 370 

Androgeus offert nobis, socia agmma credens 
Inscius, atque ultro verbis compellat amicis: 
'Festinate, viri: nam qua3 tarn sera moratur 
Segmties? alii rapmnt mcensa feruntque 
Pergama: vos celsis nunc primum a navibus itis?' 375 
Dixit; et extemplo, (neque enim responsa dabantur 
Fida satis,) sensit medios delapsus m hostes: 
Obstipuit, retroque pedem cum voce repressit. 
Improvisum aspris veluti qui sentibus anguem 
Pressit humi nitens, trepidusque repente refugit 380 

Attollentem iras, et cserula colla tumentem, 
Haud secus Androgeus visii tremef actus abibat. 
Irruimus densis et circumfundimur armis, 
Ignarosque loci passim et formidme captos 
Stermmus: aspirat primo Fortuna labori. 385 

Atque hie successu exsultans animisque Corcebus, 
'O socii, qua prima/ mquit, ' fortuna salutis 
Monstrat iter, quaque ostendit se dextra, sequamur: 
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Mutemus clypeos Danaumque insignia nobis 

Aptemus dolus an virtus, quis m hoste requirat? 390 

Arma dabunt ipsi.' Sic fatus, demde comantem 

Androgei galeam, clypeique msigne decorum 

Induitur laterique Argivum accommodat ensem. 

Hoc Rhipeus, hoc ipse Dymas omnisque mventus 

Lseta facit; spoliis se quisque recentibus armat. 395 

Vadimus immixti Danais haud numme nostro 

Multaque per csecam congressi prcelia noctem 

Consenmus, multos Danaum demittimus Oreo. 

Diffugiunt alii ad naves, et litora cursii 

Fida petunt; pars mgentem formidme turpi 400 

Scandunt rursus equum et nota conduntur in alvo. 

Heu nihil mvitis fas quemquam f idere divis ! 

Ecce trahebatur passis Pnameia virgo 
Crimbus a templo Cassandra adytisque Mmervse 
Ad caelum tendens ardentia lumma frustra, 405 

Liimma, nam teneras arcebant vmcula palmas. 
Non tulit hanc speciem funata mente Corcebus 
Et sese medium lmecit periturus in agmen. 
Consequimur cuncti et densis mcurrimus armis. 
Hie primum ex alto delubri culmme telis 410 

Nostrorum obruimur onturque misernma csedes, 
Armorum facie et Graiarum errore mbarum. 
Turn Danai gemitu atque ereptse virgmis ira 
Undique collecti mvadunt, acernmus Aiax 
Et gemmi Atridse Dolopumque exercitus omnis; 415 

Adversi rupto ceu quondam turbine venti 
Confligunt, Zephyrusque Notusque et lsetus Eois 
Eurus equis; stridunt silvse ssevitque tndenti 
Spumeus atque imo Nereus ciet sequora fundo. 
Illi etiam, si quos obscura nocte per umbram 420 

Fudimus msidiis totaque agitavimus urbe, 
Apparent; primi clypeos mentitaque tela 
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The Rescue of Cassandra 
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Agnoscunt atque ora sono discordia signant. 

Ilicet obrmmur numero; primusque Coroebus 

Penelei dextra, divse armipotentis ad aram, 425 

Procumbit; cadit et Rhipeus, mstissimus unus 

Qui fuit in Teucris, et servantissimus sequi; 

(Dis aliter visum) ; pereunt Hypanisque Dymasque 

Confixi a sociis; nee te tua plurima, Panthii, 

Labentem pietas nee Apollmis mfula texit. 430 

Iliaci cmeres et flamma extrema meorum, 

Testor, m occasu vestro nee tela nee ullas 

Vitavisse vices, Danaum et, si fata fuissent 

Ut caderem, meruisse manu. Divellimur mde, 

Iphitus et Pelias mecum (quorum Iphitus sevo 435 

lam gravior, Pelias et vulnere tardus Ulixi) 

Protmus ad sedes Pnami clamore vocati. 

Description of the conflict in defence of Priam's palace. 

Hie vero mgentem pugnam, ceu cetera nusquam 
Bella forent, nulli tota morerentur m urbe, 
Sic Martem mdomitum Danaosque ad tecta ruentes 440 
Cernimus obsessumque acta testiidme limen. 
Hserent panetibus scalse postesque sub ipsos 
Nituntur gradibus clypeosque ad tela smistris 
Protecti obnemnt, prensant fastigia dextris. 
Dardanidse contra turres ac tecta domorum 445 

Culmma convellunt; his se, quando ultima cernunt, 
Extrema lam m morte parant defendere telis; 
Auratasque trabes, veterum decora alta parentum, 
Devolvunt; alii stnetis miicronibus imas 
Obsedere fores, has servant agmme denso. 450 

Instaurati animi regis succurrere tectis, 
Auxihoque levare viros, vimque addere victis. 

Limen erat csecseque fores et pervius usus 
Tectorum inter se Pnami, postesque rehcti 
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A tergo, mfelix qua se, dum regna manebant, 455 

Ssepius Andromache ferre mcomitata solebat 

Ad soceros et avo puerum Astyanacta trahebat. 

Evado ad summi fastigia culmmis, unde 

Tela manii miseri lactabant irrita Teucri. 

Turrim m prsecrpiti stantem summisque sub astra 460 

Eductam tectis, unde omnis Troia videri 

Et Danaum solitse naves et Achaica castra, 

Aggressi ferro circum, qua summa labantes 

Juncturas tabulata dabant, convellimus altis 

Sedibus impulimusque; ea lapsa repente ruinam 465 

Cum sonitu trahit et Danaum super agmma late 

Incidit: ast .alii subeunt, nee saxa nee ullum 

Telorum mterea cessat genus. 

At last Pyrrhus bursts in, resistance is soon at an end, and the 
palace is destroyed. 

Vestibulum ante ipsum primoque m limine Pyrrhus 
Exsultat telis et luce coruscus aena; 470 

Quahs ubi in lucem coluber mala gramma pastus, 
Frigida sub terra tumidum quern bruma tegebat, 
Nunc, positis novus exuviis nitidusque mventa, 
Lubnca convolvit sublato pectore terga 
Arduus ad solem, et hnguis micat ore tnsculcis. 475 

Una mgens Penphas, et equorum agitator Achillis, 
Armiger Automedon, una omnis Scyria piibes 
Succedunt tecto et flammas ad culmma lactant. 
Ipse inter primos correpta dura bipenni 
Limma perrumpit, postesque a cardme vellit 480 

iEratos; lamque excisa trabe firma cavavit 
Robora et mgentem lato dedit ore fenestram. 
Apparet domus mtus et atria longa patescunt; 
Apparent Pnami et yeterum penetralia regum, 
Armatosque vident stantes in limine primo. 485 
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At domus interior gemitii miseroque tumultii 
Miscetur, penitusque cavse plangonbus sedes 
Femmeis ululant; f erit aurea sidera clamor. 
Turn pavidae tectis matres mgentibus errant, 
Amplexseque tenent postes atque oscula figunt. 490 

Instat vi patna Pyrrhus; nee claustra neque ipsi 
Custodes sufferre valent; labat anete crebro 
Janua, et emoti procumbunt cardme postes. 
Fit via vi; rumpunt aditiis primosque trucidant 
Immissi Danai et late loca milite complent. 495 

Non sic, aggenbus ruptis quum spiimeus amnis 
Exut oppositasque evicit gurgite moles, 
Fertur m arva furens cumulo camposque per omnes 
Cum stabulis armenta trahit. Vidi ipse furentem 
Csede Neoptolemum gemmosque in limine Atridas, 500 
Vidi Hecubam centumque minis, Pnamumque per aras 
Sanguine fcedantem quos ipse sacraverat ignes. 
Qumquagmta llli thalami, spes tanta nepotum, 
Barbanco postes auro spoliisque superbi, 
Procubuere; tenent Danai qua deficit ignis. 505 

The history of Priam's death. His headless body lies on the 
shore. 

Forsitan et Pnami fuermt quae fata requiras. 
Urbis uti captse casum, convulsaque vidit 
Limma tectorum et medium m penetralibus hostem, 
Arma dm senior desueta trementibus sevo 
Circumdat nequicquam umeris, et inutile ferrum 510 

Cmgitur, ac de'nsos fertur moriturus m hostes. 

iEdibus m mediis midoque sub Athens axe 
Ingens ara fuit mxtaque veternma laurus 
Incumbens arse, atque umbra complexa Penates. 
Hie Hecuba et natae nequicquam altana circum, 515 

Prsecipites atra ceu tempestate columba^, 
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Condensse et divtim amplexae simulacra sedebant. 

Ipsum autem sumptis Pnamum mvenilibus armis 

Ut vidit, ' quae mens tarn dira, misernme conmnx, 

Impulit his cmgi telis? aut quo ruis?' mquit; 520 

' Non tali auxilio, nee defensonbus istis 

Tempus eget; n6n> si ipse meus nunc afToret Hector. 

Hue tandem concede; hsec ara tuebitur omnes; 

Aut monere simmV Sic ore effata recepit 

Ad sese et sacra longsevum in sede locavit. 525 

Ecce autem elapsus Pyrrhi de csede Polites, 
Unus natorum Pnami, per tela, per hostes, 
Porticibus longis fugit et vacua atria lustrat 
Saucius; ilium ardens mfesto vulnere Pyrrhus 
Insequitur lam lamque mami tenet et premit hasta. 530 
Ut tandem ante oculos evasit et ora parentum, 
Concidit ac multo vitam cum sanguine fiidit. 
Hie Pnamus, quanquam in media lam morte tenetur, 
Non tamen abstmuit nee voci ira3que pepercit: 
'At tibi pro scelere/ exclamat, 'pro talibus ausis, 535 

Di, si qua est cselo pietas, quae talia ciiret, 
Persolvant grates dignas, et prsemia reddant 
Debita, qui nati coram me cernere letum 
Fecisti et patnos fcedasti fiinere vultus. 
At non llle, satum quo te mentins, Achilles 540 

Talis in hoste fuit Pnamo; sed uira fidemque 
Supphcis erubuit, corpusque exsangue sepulcro 
Reddidit Hectoreum meque in mea regna remisit.' 
Sic fatus senior telumque imbelle sine ictu 
Coniecit, rauco quod protmus a3re repulsum, 545 

Et summo clypei nequicquam umbone pependit. 
Cm Pyrrhus: 'referes ergo hsec, et nuntius ibis 
Pelidse genitori: llli mea tnstia facta, 
Degeneremque Neoptolemum narrare memento: 
Nunc morere.' Hoc dicens altana ad ipsa trementem 55Q 
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Traxit et m multo lapsantem sanguine nati, 
Imphcuitque comam lseva, dextraque coruscum 
Extulit, ac lateri capulo tenus abdidit ensem. 
Hsec finis Pnami fatorum, hie exitus ilium 
Sorte tulit Troiam mcensam et prolapsa videntem 555 
Pergama, tot quondam populis terrisque superbum 
Regnatorem Asiae: lacet mgens litore truncus, 
Avulsumque umeris caput et sine nomine corpus. 

The despair of iEneas. He sees Helen attempting to hide 
herself in the temple of Vesta. In his anger, he resolves 
to kill her, but is checked by Venus, who bids him save his 
family from the ordained destruction of Troy. 

At me turn primum ssevus circumstetit horror. 
Obstipui; subiit cari gemitons imago, 560 

Ut regem aequaevum crudeli vulnere vidi 
Vitam exhalantem; subiit deserta Creiisa 
Et direpta domus et parvi casus Iuli. 
Respicio, et quae sit me circum copia lustro. 
Deseruere omnes defessi, et corpora saltii 565 

Ad terram misere aut ignibus aBgra dedere; 
Jamque adeo super unus eram, quum limma Vestae 
Servantem et tacitam secreta m sede latentem 
Tyndanda aspicio; dant clara mcendia liicem 
Erranti passimque oculos per cuncta ferenti. 570 

Ilia sibi mfestos eversa ob Pergama Teucros 
Et pcenas Danaum et deserti comugis iras 
Prsemetuens, Troiae et patriae communis Ermnys, 
Abdiderat sese atque aris mvisa sedebat. 
Exarsere ignes ammo; subit ira cadentem 575 

Ulcisci patnam et sceleratas siimere pcenas. 
'Scilicet haec Spartam mcolumis patnasque Mycenas 
Aspiciet, partoque ibit regina tnumpho, 
Comugmmque domumque patres natosque videbit 
Iliadum turba et Phrygiis comitata mmistris? 580 
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Occident ferro Pnamus? Troia arsent igni? 
Dardanmm toties siidant sanguine litus? 
Non ita. Namque etsi nullum memorabile nomen 
Femmea m poena est nee habet victoria laudem, 
Extmxisse nef as tamen et sumpsisse merentes 585 

Laudabor poenas, animumque explesse mvabit, 
Ultricis flammse et cmeres satiasse me6rum. , 

Talia lactabam et furiata mente ferebar, 
Quum mihi se, non ante oculis tarn clara, videndam 
Obtulit et pura per noctem m luce refulsit 590 

Alma parens, confessa deam qualisque videri 
Cselicolis et quanta solet, dextraque prehensum 
Contmuit roseoque hsec msuper addidit ore: 
'Nate, quis mdomitas tantus dolor excitat iras? 
Quid funs aut quonam nostri tibi ciira recessit? 595 

Non pnus aspicies ubi fessum setate parentem 
Liqueris Anchisen? superet comunxne Creiisa, 
Ascanmsque puer? quos omnes undique Graise 
Circum errant acies et, ni mea ciira resistat, 
lam flammse tulermt mimicus et hauserit ensis. 600 

Non tibi Tyndaridis facies mvisa Lacsense, 
Culpatusve Pans, divum mctementia, divum 
Has evertit opes stermtque a culmme Troiam. 
Aspice (namque omnem, quse nunc obducta tuenti 
Mortales hebetat visiis tibi et umida circum 605 

Caligat, niibem enpiam; tu ne qua parentis 
Jussa time neu prseceptis parere recusa) : 
Hie, ubi disiectas moles avulsaque saxis 
Saxa vides, mixtoque undantem pulvere fiimum, 
Neptunus miiros magnoque emota tridenti 610 

Fundamenta quatit totamque ab sedibus urbem 
Eruit: hie Juno Scseas ssevissima portas 
Prima tenet sociumque furens a navibus agmen 
Ferro accmcta vocat. 




Pallas-Athene 
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Jam summas arces Tritoma, respice, Pallas 615 

Insedit limbo effulgens et Gorgone sseva. 

Ipse Pater Danais animos viresque secundas 

Sufficit, ipse deps m Dardana suscitat arma. 

Enpe, nate, fugam, finemque impone labori. 

Nusquam abero et tiitum patno te limine sistam.' 620 

Dixerat et spissis noctis se condidit umbris. 

Apparent dirse facies, mimicaque Troise 

Niimma magna detim. 

JEneas beholds the utter wreck of the city. 

Turn vero omne mihi visum considere m lgnes 
Ilium et ex imo verti Neptiima Troia; 625 

Ac veluti summis antiquam m montibus ornum 
Quum ferro accisam crebrisque bipennibus instant 
Eruere agncolse certatim; ilia usque mmatur 
Et tremef acta comam concusso vertice mitat, 
Vulnenbus donee paulatim evicta supremum 630 

Congemuit traxitque mgis avulsa ruinam. 
Descendo ac ducente deo flammam inter et hostes 
Expedior: dant tela locum flammseque recedunt. 

j£neas goes back to his home, and tries to persuade his father 
to escape. Anchises refuses, and is determined to perish 
with the ruins of Troy. 

Atque ubi lam patriae perventum ad limma sedis, 
Antiquasque domos, genitor, quern tollere in altos 635 
Optabam primum montes primumque petebam, 
Abnegat excisa vitam prodiicere Troia, 
Exsilmmque pati. 'Vos 6, quibus integer sevi 
Sanguis/ ait, 'solidseque suo stant robore vires, 
Vos agitate fugam. 640 

Me si cselicolse voluissent diicere vitam, 
Has mihi servassent sedes; satis una superque 
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Vidimus excidia et captse superavimus urbi. 

Sic 6 sic positum affati discedite corpus. 

Ipse manens mortem mvemam: miserebitur hostis, 645 

Exuviasque petet: facilis lactiira sepulcri. 

Jam pridem mvisus divis et mutihs annos 

Demoror, ex quo me divum pater atque hommum rex 

Fulmmis afnavit ventis et contigit lgni.' 

Talia perstabat memorans fixusque manebat. 650 

Nos contra effusi lacrimis conmnxque Creiisa 

Ascaniusque omnisque domus, ne vertere secum 

Cuncta pater fatoque urgenti mcumbere vellet. 

Abnegat mcep toque et sedibus haeret m isdem. 

Rursus in arma f eror mortemque misernmus opto : 655 
Nam quod consilium aut quae lam fortiina dabatur? 
1 Mene efferre pedem, gemtor, te posse relicto 
Sperasti? tantumque nefas patno excidit ore? 
Si nihil ex tanta superis placet urbe relmqui, 
Et sedet hoc animopenturasque addere Troise 660 

Teque tuosque mvat; patet isti lanua leto, 
Iamque aderit multo Pnami de sanguine Pyrrhus, 
Natum ante ora patns, patrem qui obtruncat ad aras. 
Hoc erat, alma parens, quod me per tela, per ignes 
Enpis, ut mediis hostem m penetralibus utque 665 

Ascamum patremque meum mxtaque Creusam 
Alterum in altenus mactatos sanguine cernam? 
Arma, viri, ferte arma; vocat lux ultima victos. 
Reddite me Danais; smite mstaurata revisam 
Prcelia: nunquam omnes hodie monemur multi.' 670 

Hmc ferro accmgor rursus, clypeoque smistram 
Insert abam aptans meque extra tecta ferebam. 
Ecce autem complexa pedes m limine conmnx 
Haerebat, parvumque patri tendebat Iiilum : 
'Si peritiirus abis, et nos rape in omnia tecum; 675 

Sin aliquam expertus sumptis spem poms in armis, 
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Hanc primum tiitare domum. Cui parvus lulus, 
Cm pater et coniunx quondam tua dicta relmquor? 

A favorable omen changes the resolution of Anchises. 

Talia vociferans gemitii tectum omne replebat, 
Quum subitum dictiique oritur mirabile monstrum. 680 
Namque mamis inter msestorumque ora parentum, 
Ecce levis summo de vertice visus Iiili 
Fundere lumen apex, tractiique mnoxia mollis 
Lambere flamma comas et circum tempora pasci. 
Nos pavidi trepidare metii crinemque flagrantem 685 

Excutere, et sanctos restmguere fontibus ignes. 
At pater Anchises oculos ad sidera lsetus 
Extulit, et cselo palmas cum voce tetendit: 
1 Jiippiter omnipotens, precibus si flectens ullis, 
Aspice nos, hoc tantum, et si pietate meremur, 690 

Da demde augurium, pater, atque hsec omma firma.' 

Vix ea fatus erat senior, subitoque fragore 
Iritonuit lsevum, et de csqIo lapsa per umbras 
Stella facem ducens multa cum luce cucurnt. 
Illam summa super labentem culmma tecti 695 

Cermmus Idsea claram se condere silva 
Signantemque vias; turn longo limite sulcus 
Dat lucem et late circum loca sulfure fumant. 
Hie vero victus genitor se tolht ad auras 
Affaturque deos, et sanctum sidus adorat: 700 

1 Jam lam nulla mora est; sequor et qua diicitis adsum, 
Di patni; servate domum, servate nepotem; 
Vestrum hoc augurium, vestroque m niimme Troia est : 
Cedo equidem, nee, nate, tibi comes ire recuso/ 

iEneas with his family prepares to abandon Troy. 

Dixerat llle, et lam per mcenia clanor ignis 705 

Auditur, propiusque sestus mcendia volvunt. 
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'Ergo age, care pater, cervici imponere nostrse; 

Ipse subibo umeris, nee me labor iste gravabit; 

Quo res cunque cadent, linum et commune periclum, 

Una salus ambobus ent. Mxhi parvus lulus 710 

Sit comes, et longe servet vestigia conmnx. 

Vos, famuli, quae dicam ammis advertite vestris: 

Est urbe egressis tumulus templumque vetustum 

Desertse Cerens, mxtaque antiqua cupressus 

Religione patrum multos servata per annos; 715 

Hafic ex diver so sedem veniemus in imam. 

Tu genitor, cape sacra manu patnosque Penates; 

Me bello e tanto digressum et csede recenti. 

Attrectare nefas, donee me fliimme vivo 

Abluero.' 720 

Hsec fatus latos umeros subiectaque colla 

Veste super fulvique msternor pelle leonis, 

Succedoque oneri; dextrse se parvus lulus 

Implicuit sequiturque patrem non passibus sequis; 

Pone subit conmnx. Fenmur per opaca locorum, 725 

Et me, quern diidum non ulla miecta movebant 

Tela neque adverso glomerati ex agmine Grai, 

Nunc omnes terrent aurse, sonus excitat omnis 

Suspensum et panter comitique onerique timentem. 

In the hurried flight to the gates, Creusa is lost, ^neas rushes 
back and seeks for her in vain through the burning city. 
At last, her phantom appears and says she has been taken 
from him by the will of heaven. She fortells his wander- 
ings and the establishment of his kingdom in Italy, and then 
vanishes from his sight. 

Jamque propmquabam portis omnemque videbar 730 
fivasisse vicem, subito quum creber ad aures 
Visus adesse pedum sonitus, genitorque per umbram 
Prospiciens, 'nate/ exclamat, 'fuge, nate, propmquant; 
Aidentes clypeos atque sera micantia cerno.' 
Hie mihi nescio quod trepido male mimen amicum 735 




Ceres 
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Confiisam enpuit mentem; namque avia cursii 

Dum sequor et nota excedo regione viarum, 

Heu! misero conmnx f atone erepta Creiisa 

Substitit, erravitne via seu lassa resedrt, 

Incertum; nee post oculis est reddita nostris. 740 

Nee pnus amissam respexi, ammumque reflexi, 

Quam tumulum antiquse Cerens sedemque sacratam 

Venimus: hie demum collectis omnibus una 

Defuit, et comites natumque virumque fefelht. 

Quern non mciisavi aniens hommumque deorumque? 745 

Aut quid m eversa vidi criidelms urbe? 

Ascanium Anchisemque patrem Teucrosque Penates 

Commendo sociis et curva valle recondo. 

Ipse urbem repeto et cmgor fulgentibus armis. 

Stat casus renovare omnes, omnemque reverti 750 

Per Troiam et rursus caput obiectare periclis. 

Prmcipio miiros obsciiraque limma porta3, 

Qua gressum extuleram, repeto et vestigia retro 

Observata sequor per noctem et lumme lustro. 

Horror ubique ammo, simul ipsa silentia terrent. 755 

Inde domum, si forte pedem, si forte tulisset, 

Me ref ero : irruerant Danai, et tectum omne tenebant. 

Ilicet ignis edax summa ad vestigia vento 

Volvitur; exsuperant flammae, funt a3stus ad auras. 

Procedo et Pnami sedes arcemque reviso; 760 

Et lam porticibus vacuis Jimonis asylo 

Custodes lecti Phoenix et dirus Ulixes 

Prsedam adservabant: hue undique Troia gaza 

Incensis erepta adytis, mensseque deorum, 

Crateresque auro solidi captivaque vestis 765 

Congentur: pueri et pavidse longo ordme matres 

Stant circum. 

Ausus quin etiam voces lactare per umbram 

Implevi clamore vias, msestusque Creiisam 
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Neqmcquam mgemmans iterumque iterumque vocavi. 770 

Quaerenti et tectis urbis sine fine furenti, 
Infelix simulacrum atque ipsius umbra Creiisae 
Visa mihi ante oculos et nota maior imago. 
Obstipui, steteruntque comae et vox faucibus hsesit. 
Turn sic affari, et ciiras his demere dictis: 775 

'Quid tantum insano mvat indulgere dolori, 
'0 dulcis coniunx? non hsec sine numme divum 
fivenmnt; nee te hmc comitem asportare Creiisam 
Fas, aut ille smit superi regnator Olympi. 
Longa tibi exilia et vastum mans sequor arandum, 780 
Ad terrain Hespenam venies, ubi Lydms arva 
Inter opima virilm leni fluit agmme Thybns: 
Illic res laetse regnumque et regia coniunx 
Parta tibi ; lacnmas dilectse pelle Creusae. 
Non ego Myrmidonum sedes Dolopumve superbas 785 
Aspiciam aut Graiis servitum matribus ibo, 
Dardanis, et divse Veneris nurus; 
Sed me magna deum genitnx his detmet oris. 
Jamque vale, et nati serva communis amorem.' 
Hsec ubi dicta dedit, lacrimantem et multa volentem 790 
Dicere, deseruit, tenuesque recessit in auras. 
Ter conatus lbi collo dare brachia circum; 
Ter frustra comprensa maniis effiigit imago, 
Par levibus ventis volucrique similhma somno. 
Sic demum socios consumpta nocte reviso. 795 

JEneas finds that followers have increased to a numerous 
band. At daybreak, he begins his retreat and carries hia 
father to the mountains. 

Atque hie mgentem comitum affluxisse novorum 
Invenio admirans numerum, matresque virosque, 
Collectam exsilio piibem, miserabile vulgus. 
Undique convenere animis opibusque parati 
In quascunque velim pelago deducere terras. 800 
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Jamque mgis summse surgebat Lucifer Idae, 
Diicebatque diem, Danaique obsessa tenebant 
Limma portarum, nee spes opis ulla dabatur: 
Cessi et sublato montem gemtore petivi. 



METRICAL INDEX 

16. JSdificant sectaque mtexunt abiete costas. 

{abiete — the vowel 1 in this word is 'hardened,' i. e. asserts 
its half-consonant nature.) 

264. Et Menelaus et ipse doli fabricator Epeos. 

(Menelaus — scanned as a quadrisyllable; Epeus, as a 
trisyllable.) 

411. Nostrorum obruimur onturque misernma caedes. 
(obruimur — final syllable lengthened in arsis.) 

442. Haerent panetibus scalae postesque sub ipsos. 
(parietibus — see remark on line 16.) 

492. Custodes sufferre valent: labat | ariete | crebro. 

(ariete — to be scanned in three syllables, for the same 
reason as abiete.) 

563. Et direpta domus et parvi casus Iuli 

{domus — final syllable lengthened in arsis.) 

745-6. Quem non mcusavi amens hominumque deorumque. 
(que — synapheia; see I, 332.) 

774. Obstipui, steteruntque comae et vox faucibus haesit. 

(ateterim/— systole, i. e. taking as short a syllable 
usually long.) 




VERGILI ^NEIDOS LIBER 
TEBTIYS 



[The Third Book is often thought less interesting than any other 
book of the iEneid. But it is really far superior to the Fifth, the 
popularity of which is accidental, and though it is doubtless inferior 
to the Second and Fourth, and also to the First, it has great merits 
and great interest. It is true that Anchises is sometimes dull, 
Andromache's short appearance fails to enlist our sympathy, and 
Helenus speaks at too great length. Yet Helenus' speech contains 
many beautiful lines, with the exceptions mentioned, to which may 
be added perhaps some minutiae of sacrificial ritual, which cannot 
interest the modern average reader. The book, is a fine narrative 
of adventure, written by a poet who was clearly a lover of travel 
and of the sea. You cannot doubt that Virgil had been to many 
of the places he describes. He appears to be well acquainted with 
all the places mentioned in Italy and Sicily, though the details of 
his Greek geography are often vague or inaccurate. The approach 
to land and the departure from harbor are picturesque art, and there 
is present from time to time something in the verse that makes the 
reader feel the dash of the oars and the gliding of the waves. — 
M. T. Tatham.] 

After the destruction of Troy, iEneas builds his fleet and sails 
forth an exile from his native land. 

Postqtjam res Asise, Priamique evertere gentem 
Immentam visum superis, ceciditque superbum 
Ilium et omnis humo fumat Neptimia Troia, 
Diversa exsilia et desertas quserere terras * 
Augunis agimur divum, classemque sub ipsa 5 

Antandro et Phrygise molimur montibus Idse, 
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Incerti quo fata ferant, ubi sistere detur; 

Contrahimusque viros. Vix prima mceperat sestas 

Et pater Anchises dare fatis vela mbebat, 

Litora quum patriae lacnmans portiisque relmquo 10 

Et campos ubi Troia fuit: feror exsul in altum 

Cum sociis natoque, Penatibus et magnis dis. 

JEneas comes to Thrace, but when he would build his city, blood 
flows from the stem of a tree, and a melancholy voice bids 
him leave the polluted shore. 

Terra procul vastis cohtur Mavortia campis, 
(Thraces arant) acri quondam regnata Lycurgo, 
Hospitium antiquum Troiae sociique Penates, 15 

Dum fortiina fuit. Feror hue et litore curvo 
Moenia prima loco fatis mgressus miquis 
iEneadasque meo nomen de nomine fmgo. 

Sacra Dionsese matri divisque ferebam 
Auspicibus coeptdrum operum, superoque nitentem 20 
Caehcolum regi mactabam in litore taurum. 
Forte fuit mxta tumulus, quo cornea summo 
Virgulta et densis hastilibus horrida myrtus. 
Accessi vmdemque ab humo convellere silvam 
Conatus, ramis tegerem ut frondentibus aras, 25 

Horrendum et dictu video mirabile monstrum. 
Nam quae prima solo ruptis radicibus arbor 
Velhtur, huic atro liquuntur sanguine guttse 
Et terram tabo maculant. Mihi frigidus horror 
Membra o^uatit gehdusque coit formidme sanguis. 30 
Rursus et alterms lentum convellere vimen 
Insequor et causas penitus tentare latentes: 
Ater et alterms seqmtur de cortice sanguis. 
Multa movens ammo Nymphas venerabar agrestes 
Gradivumque patrem, Geticis qui pra3sidet arvis, 35 

Rite secundarent visiis omenque levarent. 
Tertia sed postquam maiore hastiha nisii 
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Aggredior genibusque adversse obluctor arense 

(Eloquar, an sileam?) gemitus laenmabilis imo 

Auditur tumulo, et vox reddita fertur ad aures: 40 

'Quid miserum, iEnea, laceras? lam parce sepulto, 

Parce pias scelerare manus. Non me tibi Troia 

Externum tulit aut cruor hie de stipite manat. 

Heu fuge crudeles terras, fuge litus avarum; 

Nam Polydorus ego : hie confixum f errea texit 45 

Telorum seges et laculis mcrevit aditis.' 

Turn vero ancipiti mentem formidme pressus 

Obstipui steteruntque comse et vox faucibus hsesit. 

The story of the murder of Polydorus. The Trojans appease the un- 
quiet ghost of their countryman by a solemn funeral. 

Hunc Polydorum auri quondam cum pondere magno 
Infelix Pnamus furtim mandarat alendum 50 

Threicio regi, quum lam diffideret armis 
Dardanise cmgique urbem obsidione videret. 
Ille, ut opes fractse Teucrum, et Fortima recessit, 
Res Agamemnomas victriciaque arma seciitus, , 
Fas omne abrumpit; Polydorum obtruncat et auro 55 
Vi potitur: quid non mortaha pectora cogis, 
Auri sacra fames? Postquam pavor ossa reliquit, 
Delectos populi ad proceres primumque parentem 
Monstra deum refero, et qua3 sit sententia posco. 
Omnibus idem animus scelerata excedere terra, 60 

Lmqui pollutum hospitium et dare classibus Austros. 
Ergo mstauramus Polydoro fiinus: et mgens 
Aggentur tumulo telliis; stant manibus ara3, 
Caeruleis msestse vittis atraque cupresso; 
Et circum Iliades crinem de more soliitse. 65 

Infenmus tepido spumantia cymbia lacte 
Sanguinis et sacri pateras, animamque sepulcro 
Condimus et magna supremum voce ciemus. 
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They sail to Delos. In answer to prayers, Apollo bids them 
seek their ancient mother, and promises their descendants- 
an universal kingdom. Anchises interprets the oracles as 
pointing to Crete. 

Inde ubi prima fides pelago, placataque venti 
Dant maria et lenis crepitans vocat Auster m altum, 70 
Deducunt socii naves, et Mora complent. 
Provehimur portu terrseque urbesque recedunt. 
Sacra mari cohtur medio gratissima telliis 
Nereidum matri, et Neptuno iEgseo, 
Quam pms arquitenens oras et litora circum 75 

Errantem Gyaro celsa Myconoque revmxit, 
Immotamque coli dedit et contemnere ventos. 
Hue f eror : hsec f essos tiito placidissima portii 
Accipit. Egressi veneramur Apollmis urbem. 
Rex Anms, rex idem hommum Phcebique sacerdos, 80 
Vittis et sacra redimitus tempora lauro 
Occurnt; veterem Anchisen agnovit amicum: 
Jungimus hospitio dextras, et tecta subimus. 
Templa dei saxo venerabar structa vetusto : 
1 Da propnam, Thymbrsee, domum; da mcenia fessis 85 
Et genus et mansuram urbem; serva altera Troise 
Pergama, rehquias Danaum atque immitis Achilli. 
Quern sequimur? quove ire mbes? ubi ponere sedes? 
Da, pater, augunum atque animis lllabere nostris.' 

Vix ea fatus eram; tremere omnia visa repente, 90 

Limmaque laurusque dei totusque moveri 
Mons circum et miigire adytis cortina recliisis. 
Summissi petimus terram et vox fertur ad aures: 
'Dardamda3 duri, quae vos a stirpe parentum 
Prima tuht telliis, eadem vos ubere Iseto 95 

Accipiet reduces : antiquam exquinte matrem. 
Hie domus iEnese cunctis dommabitur oris 
Et nati natorum et qui nascentur ab lllis/ 

Hsec Phoebus; mixtoque mgens exorta tumultii 




Neptune 
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Lsetitise; et cuncti, quse suit ea moenia, quserunt, 100 

Quo Phoebus vocet errant es mbeatque reverti. 

Turn genitor veterum volvens mommenta virorum 

'Audite, 6 proceres,' ait, 'et spes discite vestras. 

Creta Jovis magni medio lacet insula ponto, 

Mons Idseus ubi et gentis ciinabula nostras. 105 

Centum urbes habitant magnas, uberrima regna, 

Maximus unde pater, si rite audita recorder, 

Teucrus Rhceteas primum est advectus in oras, 

Optavitque locum regno : nondum Ilium et arces 

Pergamese steterant; habitabant vallibus imis. 110 

Hmc mater cultnx Cybele Corybantiaque a3ra 

Idseumque nemus, hmc fida silentia sacris, 

Et mncti currum dommse subiere leones. 

Ergo agite et divum diicunt qua mssa sequamur: 

Placemus ventos et Gnosia regna petamus. 115 

Nee longo distant cursii: modo Juppiter adsit, 

Tertia lux classem Cretseis sistet m oris/ 

Sic fatus mentos aris mactavit honores, 
Taurum Neptuno, taurum tibi, pulcher Apollo, 
Nigrum Hiemi pecudem, Zephyris felicibus albam. 120 

iEneas sails to Crete. A pestilence wastes his people. 

Fama volat pulsum regnis cessisse paternis 
Idomenea ducem, desertaque htora Creta3, 
Hoste vacare domum, sedesque adstare rehctas. 
Lmquimus Ortygise portus pelagoque volamus 
Bacchatamque mgis Naxon, vindemque Domisam, 125 
Olearon, mveamque Paron sparsasque per sequor 
Cycladas, et crebris legimus freta consita terris. 
Nauticus exontur vano cert amine clamor 
Hortantur socii, ' Cretam proavosque petamus/ 
Prosequitur surgens a puppi ventus euntes, 130 

Et tandem antiquis Curetum allabimur oris. 
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Ergo avidus miiros optatse molior urbis, 

Pergameamque voco, et lsetam cognomme gentem 

Hortor amare focos arcemque attollere tectis. 

Jamque fere sicco subductse htore puppes; 135 

Conubiis arvisque no vis operata mventiis; 

Jura domosque dabam: subito quum tabida membris 

Corrupto caeli tractii, miserandaque vemt 

Arbonbusque satisque lues et letifer annus. 

Lmquebant dulces animas aut segra trahebant 140 

Corpora; turn stenles exiirere Sinus agros, 

Arebant herbse et victum seges segra negabat 

Rursus ad oraclum Ortygise Phoebumque remenso 

Hortatur pater ire mari veniamque precari, 

Quam fessis finem rebus ferat, unde laborum 145 

Tentare auxilmm mbeat, quo vertere cursiis. 

At night the household gods appear to the hero, and tell him 
not Crete but Italy was meant. Anchises then recalls 
Cassandra's prophecy. 

Nox erat et terris animaha somnus habebat: 
Effigies sacrse divum Phrygiique Penates, 
Quos mecum a Troia, mediisque ex ignibus urbis 
Extuleram, visi ante oculos adstare lacentis 150 

Insomnis, multo manifesti liimine, qua se 
Plena per msertas fundebat liina fenestras; 
Turn sic affari et ciiras his demere dictis: 
'Quod tibi delato Ortygiam dictiirus Apollo est, 
Hie canit, et tua nos en ultro ad limma mittit. 155 

Nos te Dardama mcensa tuaque arma seciiti, 
Nos tumidum sub te permensi classibus 83quor, 
Idem venturos tollemus m astra nepotes 
Impenumque urbi dabimus: tii moenia magnis 
Magna para longumque fugse ne lmque laborem 160 

Miitandae sedes; non hsec tibi litora suasit 
Delius aut Cretsa mssit considere Apollo. 
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Est locus, Hespenam Grai cognomme dicunt; 

Terra antiqua, potens armis atque ubere glebse; 

(Enotri coluere viri; nunc fama minor es 165 

Itaham dixisse ducis de nomine gentem : 

Hse nobis proprise sedes, hmc Dardanus ortus 

Iasiusque pater, genus a quo prmcipe nostrum. 

Surge age et haee lsetus longsevo dicta parenti 

Haud dubitanda refer: Corythum terrasque requirat 170 

Ausonias: Dictaea negat tibi Juppiter arva.' 

Talibus attomtus visis ac voce deorum 
(Nee sopor lllud erat, sed coram agnoscere vultus 
Velatasque comas pra3sentiaque ora videbar; 
Turn gelidus toto manabat corpore sudor) 175 

Cornpio e stratis corpus tendoque supinas 
Ad caelum cum voce maniis et munera libo 
Intemerata focis: perfecto leetus honore 
Anchisen facio certum remque ordme pando. 
Agnovit prolem ambiguam gemmosque parentes, 180 

Seque novo veterum deceptum errore locorum. 
Turn memorat: f nate, Iliacis exercite fatis, 
Sola mihi tales casus Cassandra canebat: 
Nunc repeto haec generi portendere debita nostro 
Et saepe Hespenam, sa3pe Itala regna vocare* + 185 

Sed quis ad Hespense ventiiros litora Teucros 
Crederet? aut quern turn vates Cassandra moveret? 
Cedamus Phoebo et moniti meliora sequamur.' 
Sic ait; et cuncti dictis paremus ovantes. 
Hanc quoque desenmus sedem paucisque relictis 190 

Vela damus vastumque cava trabe curnmus sequor 

Overtaken by a storm, they are driven to the Strophades. 

Postquam altum tenuere rates nee lam amplms ullsa 
Apparent terrse, caelum undique et undique pontus, 
Turn mihi caeruleus supra caput adstitit imber 
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Noctem hiememque ferens, et mhorruit unda tenebris. 195 

Contmuo venti volvunt mare, magnaque surgunt 

iEquora, dispersi lactamur gurgite vasto; 

Involvere diem nimbi et nox umida caelum 

Abstuht, mgemmant abruptis mibibus ignes. 

Excutimur cursu et csecis erramus m undis. 200 

Ipse diem noctemque negat discernere cselo 

Nee memmisse vise media Palmurus m unda. 

Tres adeo mcertos caeca caligme soles 

Erramus pelago, totidem sine sidere noctes. 

Quarto terra die primum se attollere tandem 205 

Visa, aperire procul montes, ac volvere fumum. 

Vela cadunt, remis msurgimus; haud mora, nautse 

Adnixi torquent spiimas et caerula verrunt. 

Servatum ex undis Strophadum me litora primum 

Accipiunt. Strophades Graio stant nomine dictse 210 

Insulse Ionio m magno, quas dira Celaeno 

Harpyiseque colunt alise, Phineia postquam 

Clausa domus mensasque metii liquere priores. 

Tnstius haud lllis monstrum nee ssevior ulla 

Pestis et ira deum Stygiis sese extulit undis. 215 

Virgmei volucrum vultus, foedissima ventris 

Proluvies uncaeque maniis et pallida semper 

6ra fame. 

The harpies pollute the banquet of the Trojans, who attack 
them with arms. Then Celasno predicts that, in sore 
stress of famine they shall eat their own tables. The 
prayer of Anchises. 

Hue ubi delati portus mtravimus, ecce 
Laeta bourn passim campis armenta videmus, 220 

Capngenumque pecus nullo custode per herbas. 
Irruimus ferro et divos ipsumque vocamus 
In partem praedamque Jovem; turn litore curvo 
Extrmmusque toros dapibusque epulamur opimis. 
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At subitse homfico lapsii de montibus adsunt 225 

Harpyise et magnis quatmnt clangonbus alas, 
Dinpmntque dapes contactuque omnia foedant 
Immundo, turn vox tsetrum dira inter odorem. 
Rursum in secessii longo sub rupe cavata, 
[Arbonbus clausi circum atque horrentibus umbris] 230 
Instruimus mensas arisque repommus ignem; 
Rursum ex diverso cseli esecisque latebris 
Turba sonans prsedam pedibus cireumvolat uncis, 
Polluit ore dapes: sociis tunc arma capessant 
Edico, et dira bellum cum gente gerendum. 235 

Haud secus ac mssi faciunt, tectosque per herbam 
Disponunt enses et scuta latentia condunt. 
Ergo ubi dilapsse somtum per curva dedere 
Litora, dat signum specula Misenus ab alta 
Mre cavo; mvadunt socii et nova prcelia tentant, 240 
Obscenas pelagi ferro f cedar e volucres. 
Sed neque vim pliimis ullam nee vulnera tergo 
Accrpiunt, celerique fuga sub sidera lapsse 
Semesam prsedam et vestigia fceda relmquunt. 
Una m prsecelsa consedit rupe Celseno, 245 

Infelix vates, rumpitque hanc pectore vocem: 
' Bellum etiam pro csede bourn stratisque mvencis, 
Laomedontiad^e, bellumne mferre paratis, 
Et patno Harpyias msontes pellere regno? 
Accipite hsec ergo animis atque hsec mea figite dicta, 250 
Quae Phcebo pater omnipotens, mihi Phoebus Apollo 
Prsedixit, vobis Funarum ego maxima pando : 
Italiam cursii petitis, ventisque vocatis 
Ibitis Italiam, portusque mtrare licebit; 
Sed non ante datam emgetis mcembus urbem, 255 

Quam vos dira fames nostrseque miuna csedis, 
Ambesas subigat malis absiimere mensas/ 
Dixit, et in silvam pennis ablata refugrt. 
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At sociis subita gelidus formidme sanguis 

Denguit; cecidere animi, nee lam amplms armis, 260 

Sed votis precibusque mbent exposcere pacem, 

Sive dese seu smt dirae obscenseque volucres. 

Et pater Anchises passis de litore palmis 

Niimma magna vocat mentosque mdicit honores: 

'Di, prohibete mmas; di, talem avertite casum 265 

Et placidi servate pios.' Turn litore funem 

Denpere excussosque mbet laxare rudentes. 

They sail on past the island; at Actium they celebrate games, 
as did Augustus after the battle of Actium; then they go on 
to Buthrotum. 

Tendunt vela Noti: fenmur spiimantibus undis 

Qua cursum ventusque gubernatorque vocabat. 

Jam medio apparet fluctii nemorosa Zacynthos 270 

Dulichiumque Sameque et Nentos ardua saxis. 

ErYugimus scopulos Ithacse, Laertia regna, 

Et terram altricem ssevi exsecramur Ulixi. 

Mox et Leucatse nimbosa caciimma montis 

Et formidatus nautis aperitur Apollo. 275 

Hunc petimus fessi et parvse succedimus urbi; 

Anchora de prora lacitur, stant litore puppes. 

Ergo msperata tandem tellure potiti 
Lustramurque Jovi votisque mcendimus aras, 
Actiaque Iliacis celebramus litora ludis 280 

Exercent patnas oleo labente palsestras 
Niidati socii : luvat evasisse tot urbes 
Argohcas mediosque fugam tenuisse per hostes. 
Interea magnum sol circumvolvitur annum, 
Et glacialis hiems Aquilombus asperat undas: 285 

iEre cavo clypeum, magni gestamen Abantis, 

/Postibus adversis figo et rem carmine signo: 

"LEneas hsec de Danais victonbus arma 
Lmquere turn portiis lubeo et considere transtris. 
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Certatim socii fenunt mare et sequora verrunt". 290 

Protmus aerias Phseacum abscondimus arces, 
Litoraque Epiri legimus portuque subimus 
Chaonio et celsam Buthroti ascendimus urbem. 

J*Eneas meets Andromache at Buthrotum. She tells him that 
Helenus is now king of the land. 

Hie mcredibihs rerum fama occupat aures, 
Pnamiden Helenum Graias regnare per urbes 295 

Coniugio iEacidae Pyrrhi sceptrisque potitum, 
Et patno Andromachen lterum cessisse marito. 
Obstipui miroque mcensum pectus amore 
Compellare virum et casus cognoscere tantos. 
Progredior portu classes et htora lmquens, 300 

Solemnes quum forte dapes et tristia dona, 
Ante urbem in luco falsi Simoentis ad undam 
Libabat cmeri Andromache manesque vocabat 
Hectoreum ad tumulum, vindi quern cespite manem, 
Et gemmas, causam lacnmis, sacraverat aras. * 305 
Ut me conspexit venientem et Troia circum 
Arma amens vidit, magnis externta monstris 
Denguit visu m medio, calor ossa reliquit; 
Labitur, et longo vix tandem tempore fatur: 
' Verane te facies, verus mihi nuntms affers, 310 

Nate dea? vivisne? aut, si lux alma recessit, 
Hector ubi est?' Dixit, lacrimasque effudit et omnem 
Implevit clamore locum. Vix pauca furenti 
Subncio et raris turbatus vocibus hisco: 
' Vivo equidem vitamque extrema per omnia duco; 315 
Ne dubita, nam vera vides. 
Heu! quis te casus deiectam coniuge tanto 
Excipit? aut quae digna satis fortiina revisit, 
Hectons Andromache? Pyrrhm comibia servas?' 
Deiecit vultum et demissa voce lociita est* 320 

' f elix una ante alias Priameia virgo, 
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Hostilem ad tumulum Troise sub mcembus altis 

Jussa mori, quse sortitus non pertulit ullos, 

Nee victons heri tetigit captiva cubile! 

Nos patria mcensa diversa per sequora vectse, 325 

Stirpis Achillea? fastiis mvenemque superbum 

Servitio enixse, tulimus; qui demde secutus 

Ledseam Hermionen Lacedsemomosque Hymenseos, 

Me famulo famulamque Heleno transmisit habendam. 

Ast ilium ereptse magno mflammatus amore 330 

Coniugis et scelerum funis agitatus Orestes 

Excipit mcautum patnasque obtruncat ad aras. 

Morte Neoptolemi regnorum reddita cessit 

Pars Heleno, qui Chaonios cognomme campos 

Cliaoniamque omnem Troiano a Chaone dixit, 335 

Pergamaque Iliacamque lugis hanc addidit arcem. 

Sed tibi qui cursum venti, quae fata dedere? 

Aut quisnam ignarum nostris deus appulit oris? 

Quid puer Ascanius? superatne et vescitur aura? 

Quern tibi lam Troia .... 340 

Ecqua tamen puero est amissse ciira parentis? 

Ecquid in antiquam virtutem ammosque viriles 

Et pater ^Eneas et avunculus excitat Hector?' 

Talia fundebat lacrimans longosque ciebat 
Incassum fletus, quum sese a moembus heros 345 

Pnamides multis Helenus comitantibus affert, 
Agnoscitque suos laBtusque ad limma ducit, 
Et multum lacnmas verba inter singula fundit. 
Procedo et parvam Troiam simulataque magnis 
Pergama et arentem Xanthi cognomme rivum 350 

Agnosco, Sca3seque amplector limma porta?. 
Nee non et Teucri socia simul urbe fruuntur. 
1116s porticibus rex accipiebat in amplis: 
Aulai medio libabant pocula Bacchi, 
Impositis auro dapibus, paterasque tenebant. 355 
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iEneas asks the seer Helenus to reveal the fates to him. 

Jamque dies alterque dies processit et aurse 
Vela vocant tumidoque mflatur carbasus Austro. 
His vatem aggredior dictis ac talia quaeso : 
' Tromgena mterpres divum, qui minima Phcebi, 
Qui tnpodas, Clani lauros, qui sidera sentis, 360 

Et volucrum lmguas, et praepetis omnia pennse, 
Fare age, (namque omnem cursum mihi prospera dixit 
Religio et cuncti suaserunt numme divi 
Italiam petere et terras tentare repostas; 
Sola novum dictiique nefas Harpyia Cela3no 365 

Prodigium canit et tristes denuntiat iras, 
Obscenamque famem) quae prima pericula vito? 
Quidve sequens tantos possim superare labores?' 
Hie Helenus csesis primum de more iu vends 
Exorat pacem divum vittasque resolvit 370 

Sacrati capitis, meque ad tua limma, Phosbe, 
Ipse manii multo suspensum numme diicit, 
Atque hsec demde canit divino ex ore sacerdos: 

Helenus in a long speech tells the prince he must seek the 
further shore of Italy, that he must avoid Scylla and Charyb- 
dis, appease Juno, and visit the Cumaean Sibyl. 

' Nate dea, (nam te maionbus ire per altum 

Auspiciis mamfesta fides, sic fata detim rex 375 

Sortitur volvitque vices, is vertitur ordo), 

Pauca tibi e multis, quo tutior hospita lustres 

^Equora et Ausonio possis considere portii, 

Expediam dictis: prohibent nam caBtera Parcse 

Scire Helenum, farique vetat Saturma Juno. 380 

Prmcipio Italiam, quam tii lam rere propmquam, 

Vicinosque, ignare, paras mvadere portiis, 

Longa procul longis via dividit mvia terris. 

Ante et Trinacna lentandus remus in unda 
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Et salis Ausonii lustrandum navibus sequor, 385 

Infernique lacus iEseseque insula Circae, 

Quam tuta possis urbem componere terra. 

Signa tibi dicam, tu condita mente teneto: 

Quum tibi sollicito secreti ad flummis undam 

Litoreis mgens mventa sub ilicibus siis, 390 

Trigmta capitum fetus emxa lacebit, 

Alba, solo recubans, albi circum ubera fiati, 

Is locus urbis erit, requies ea certa laborum. 

Nee tu mensarum morsus horresce futiiros: 

Fata viam mvement adentque vocatus Apollo. 395 

Has autem terras Italique hanc litons oram, 

Proxima quae nostri perfunditur sequons a3stu, 

Effuge; cuncta malis habitantur moenia Grais. 

Hie et Narycii posuerunt moenia Locri, 

Et Salentinos obsedit milite campos 400 

Lyctms Idomeneus; hie ilia ducis Meliboei 

Parva Philoctetse subnixa Pet ilia miiro. 

Quin ubi transmissse stetermt trans a3quora classes 

Et positis aris lam vota m litore solves, 

Purpureo velare comas adopertus amictii, 405 

Ne qua inter sanctos ignes in honore deorum 

Hostilis facies occurrat, et omina turbet. 

Hunc socii morem sacrorum, hunc ipse teneto; 

Hac casti maneant m religione nepotes. 

Ast ubi digressum Siculse te admovent 6ra3 410 

Ventus, et angusti rarescent claustra Pelori, 

Lseva tibi tellus, et longo lseva petantur 

iEquora circuitu; dextrum fuge litus et undas. 

Haec loca vi quondam, et vasta convulsa ruina, 

(Tantum sevi longmqua valet mutare vetustas,) 415 

Dissiluisse ferunt, quum protmus utraque tellus 

Una foret: venit medio vi pontus et undis 

Hespenum Siculo latus abscidit, arvaque et urbes 
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The Sibyl of Cumaea 
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Litore diductas angusto interfluit sestii. 

Dextrum Scylla latus, lsevum lmplaeata Charybdis 420 

Obsidet, atque imo barathri ter gurgite vastos 

Sorbet in abruptum fluctiis rursusque sub auras 

Erigit alternos, et sidera verberat unda; 

At Scyllam csecis cohibet spelunca latebris, 

Or a exsertantem et naves in saxa trahentem. 425 

Prima horn mis facies et pulchro pectore virgo 

Piibe tenus, postrema immani corpore pistnx 

Delphinum caudas utero commissa luporum. 

Prsestat Trinacni metas lustrare Pachyni 

Cessantem, longos et circumflectere cursus, 430 

Quam semel mformem vasto vidisse sub antro 

Scyllam, et cseruleis canibus resonantia saxa. 

Prseterea, si qua est Heleno priidentia vati, 

Si qua fides, animum si veris implet Apollo, 

Unum lllud tibi, nate dea, proque omnibus unum 435 

Prsedicam et repetens iterumque iterumque monebo, 

Junonis magnse primum prece numen adora, 

Junoni cane vota libens dommamque potentem 

Supplicibus supera donis: sic demque victor 

Trinacna fines Italos mittere relicta. 440 

Hue ubi delatus Cumseam accessens urbem, 

Divinosque laciis et Averna sonantia silvis, 

Insanam vatem aspicies, quae riipe sub ima 

Fata canit foliisque notas et nomma mandat. 

Qusecunque in folds descnpsit carmma virgo, 445 

Digerit in numerum atque antro secliisa relmquit: 

Ilia manent immota locis, neque ab ordme cedunt. 

Verum eadem, verso tenuis quum cardine ventus 

Impulit, et teneras turbavit lanua frondes, 

Nunquam demde cavo volitantia prendere saxo, 450 

Nee revocare situs, aut mngere carmma curat. 

Inconsulti abeunt sedemque odere Sibyllae. 
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Hie tibi ne qua morse fuermt dispendia tanti, 

Quamvis mcrepitent socii et vi cursus m altum 

Vela vocet possisque smiis implere secundos, 455 

Quin adeas vatem precibusque oracula poscas, 

Ipsa canat vocemque volens atque ora resolvat. 

Ilia tibi Italise populos ventii] aque bella 

Et quo quemque modo fugiasque ferasque laborem, 

Expediet, cursusque dabit venerata secundos. 460 

Hsec sunt qua3 nostra liceatrte voce moneri. 

Vade age et mgentem factis fer ad sethera Troiam.' 

The gifts of Helenus. 

Quse postquam vates sic ore effatus amico est, 
Dona dehmc auro gravia sectoque elephanto 
Imperat ad naves ferri stipatque carinis 465 

Ingens argentum Dodonseosque lebetas, 
Loricam consertam hamis auroque tnlicem, 
Et conum msignis galese enstasque comantes, 
Arma Neoptolemi: sunt et sua dona parenti. 
Addit equos, additque duces; 470 

Remigmm supplet, socios simul mstruit armis. 
Interea classem velis aptare mbebat 
Anchises, fieret vento mora ne qua ferenti. 

Andromache's sad parting with iEneas. Host and guest inter- 
change kind offices, and engage for future friendship. 

Quern Phoebi mterpres multo compellat honore: 

1 Coniugio, Anchisa, Veneris dignate superbo, 475 

Cura deum, bis Pergameis erepte ruinis, 

Ecce tibi Ausoma3 tellus: hanc arnpe velis: 

Et tamen hanc pelago prseterlabare necesse est; 

Ausonise pars ilia procul quam pandit Apollo. 

Vade/ ait, '6 felix nati pietate: quid ultra 480 

Provehor et fando surgentes demoror Austros?' 
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Nee minus Andromache digressu maesta supremo 

Fert pictiiratas auri subtemme vestes 

Et Phrygiam Ascanio chlamydem (nee cedit honori) 

Textilibusque onerat donis ac talia fatur: 485 

'Accrpe et haec, manuum tibi qua3 mommenta mearum 

Suit, puer, et longum Andromachse testentur amorem, 

Comugis Hectorese : cape dona extrema tuorum, 

6 mihi sola mei super Astyanactis imago: 

Sic oculos, sic llle manus, sic ora ferebat; 490 

Et nunc sequali tecum pubesceret sevo/ 

Hos ego digrediens lacrimis affabar obortis: 
1 Vivite f elices, quibus est f ortuna peracta 
Jam sua: nos alia ex aliis m fata vocamur. 
Vobis parta quies: nullum mans sequor arandum, 495 
Arva neque Ausonise semper cedentia retro 
Quserenda. Effigiem Xanthi Troiamque videtis 
Quam vestrse fecere manus, melionbus, opto, 
Auspiciis, et qua3 fuent minus obvia Grais. 
Si quando Thybrim, vicinaque Thybndis arva 500 

Intraro gentique meae data moenia cernam, 
Cognatas urbes ohm populosque propinquos, 
Epiro, Hespena, (quibus idem Dardanus auctor 
Atque idem casus), unam faciemus utramque 
Troiam animis: maneat nostros ea ciira nepotes.' 505 

The pilot waits for a clear sky. The next morning they salute 
Italy. Happy omens attend them They pass the towns 
of Italy till they come to Sicily. 

Provehimur pelago vicina Ceraunia mxta, 
Unde iter Italiam cursusque brevissimus undis. 
Sol ruit mterea et montes umbrantur opaci. 
Sternimur optatse gremio telluns ad undam 
Sortiti remos passimque in litore sicco 510 

Corpora ciiramus; fessos sopor irrigat artiis. 
Necdum orbem medium jiox Horis acta subibat, 
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Haud segnis strato surgit Palmiirus, et omnes 

Explorat ventos atque aunbus aera captat; 

Sidera cuncta notat tacito labentia cselo, 515 

Arcturum pluviasque Hyadas gemmosque Triones 

Armatumque auro circumspicit Oriona. 

Postquam cuncta videt cselo constare sereno, 

Dat clarum e puppi signum : nos castra movemus, 

Tentamusque viam et velorum pandimus alas. 520 

Iamque rubescebat stellis Aurora fugatis, 

Quum procul obscuros colles humilemque videmus 

Italiam. ^italiam' primus conclamat Achates, 

' Italiam ' la3to socii clamore salutant. 

Turn pater Anchises magnum cratera corona 525 

Induit implevitque mero, divosque vocavit 

Stans celsa in puppi : 

1 Di mans et terrse tempestatumque potentes, 

Ferte viam vent 6 facilem et spirate secundi.' 

Crebrescunt optatse aura3 portusque patescit 530 

Jam propior templumque apparet in arce Mmervse. 

Vela legunt socii et proras ad litora torquent. 

Portus ab euroo fluctu curvatus in arcum, 

Obiectse salsa spiimant aspergme cautes, 

Ipse latet: gemmo demittunt brachia miiro 535 

Turriti scopuli, refugitque ab litore templum. 

Quatuor hie, primum omen, equos m gramme vidi 

Tondentes campum late, candore nivali; 

Et pater Anchises: 'bellum, 6 terra hospita, portas; 

Bello armantur equi; bellum haec armenta mmantur; 540 

Sed tamen idem ohm currii succedere sueti 

Quadrupedes, et frena mgo concordia ferre; 

Spes et pacis/ ait. Turn minima sancta precamur 

Palladis armisonse, quae prima accepit ovarites, 

Et capita ante aras Phrygio velamur amictu, 545 

Pra3ceptisque Heleni, dederat quse maxima, rite 
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Jimoni Argivse mssos adolemus honores. 

Haud mora, contmuo perfectis ordme votis, 
Cornua velatarum obvertimus antennarum, 
Gramgenumque domos suspectaque lmquimus arva. 550 
Hmc smus Herculei (si vera est fama) Tarenti 
Cernitur, attollit se diva Lacinia contra, 
Caulonisque arces, et navifragum Scylaceum. 
Turn procul e fluctu Trinacria cernitur iEtna, 
Et gemitum mgentem pelagi, pulsataque saxa 555 

Audimus longe fractasque ad litora voces, 
Exsultantque vada atque a3stu miscentur harena3. 
Et pater Anchises ^nimirum ha3C ilia Charybdis: 
Hos Helenus scopulos, hsec saxa horrenda canebat. 
Enpite, 6 socii; panterque msurgite remis/ 560 

Haud minus ac mssi facmnt, primusque rudentem 
Contorsit lsevas proram Palmurus ad undas; 
Lsevam cuncta cohors remis ventisque petivit. 
Tollimur in ca3lum curvato gurgite, et idem 
Subducta ad manes imos desedimus unda. 565 

Ter scopuli clamorem inter cava saxa dedere, 
Ter spiimam elisam et rorantia vidimus astra. 
Interea fessos ventus cum sole reliquit, 
Ignarique vise Cyclopum allabimur oris. 

They pass by the mountain iEtna. The description of a vol- 
cano. A gloomy night. 

Portus ab accessii ventorum immotus et mgens 570 
Ipse: sed hornficis luxta tonat ^Etna ruinis, 
Interdumque atram prorumpit ad a3thera nubem 
Turbine fumantem piceo et candente favilla, 
Attollitque globos flammarum et sidera lambit, 
Interdum scopulos avulsaque viscera montis 575 

Erigit eructans, liquefactaque saxa sub auras 
Cum gemitu glomerat fundoque exa3stuat imo. 
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Fama est, Enceladi semustum fulmme corpus 

Urgeri mole hac, mgentemque msuper iEtnam 

Impositam ruptis flammam exspirare caminis, 580 

Et fessum quoties mutet latus, mtremere omnem 

Murmure Trinacnam et caelum subtexere fumo. 

Noctem lllam tecti silvis immania monstra 

Perfenmus, nee quae sonitum det causa videmus; 

Nam neque erant astrorum ignes nee lucidus sethra 585 

Siderea polus, obscuro sed nubila cselo, 

Et limam in nimbo nox mtempesta tenebat. 

Achemenides, the comrade of Ulysses, a piteous object, begs 
mercy of the Trojans. 

Postera lamque dies primo surgebat E66, 
Umentemque Aurora polo dimoverat umbram, 
Quum subito e silvis macie confecta suprema 590 

Ignoti nova forma viri miserandaque cultii 
Procedit supplexque maniis ad litora tendit. 
Respicimus : dira llluvies immissaque barba, 
Consertum tegimen spinis; at csetera Graius^ 
Et quondam patnis ad Troiam missus m armis. 595 

Isque ubi Dardamos habitus et Troia vidit 
Arma procul, paulum aspectii conterntus hassit 
Contmuitque gradum; mox sese ad litora prseceps 
Cum fletu precibusque tulit: f per sidera testor, 
Per superos atque hoc C2eli spirabile lumen, 600 

Tollite me, Teucri; quascunque abdiicite terras; 
Hoc sat ent: scio me Danais e classibus imum 
Et bello Iliacos f ateor petnsse Penates : 
Pro quo, si scelens tanta est miuria nostri, 
Spargite me m fluctiis vastoque immergite ponto: 605 
Si pereo, hommum manibus perusse mvabit.' 
Dixerat et genua amplexus gembusque volutans 
Hserebat, Qui sit fari, quo sanguine cretus ? 







Ulysses and the Cyclops 
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Hortamur, quae demde agitet fortuna fateri. 

Ipse pater dextram Anchises, haud multa moratus, 610 

Dat mveni atque ammum prsesenti pignore firmat. 

Ille hsec deposita tandem f ormidme f atur : 

'Sum patria ex Ithaca, comes mfelicis Ulixi, 

Nomen Aclisememdes, Troiam genitore Adamasto 

Achemenides tells the tale of Ulysses and Polyphemus, already 
told by Homer. 

Paupere (mansissetque utmam fortiina !) profectus. 615 

Hie me, dum trepidi criidelia limma lmquunt, 

Immemores socii vasto Cyclopis m antro 

Deseruere. Domus same dapibusque cruentis, 

Intus opaca mgens. Ipse arduus, altaque pulsat 

Sidera (di, talem terris avertite pestem!) 620 

Nee visii facilis nee dictii affabilis ulli; 

Viscenbus miserorum et sanguine vescitur atro. 

Vidi egomet duo de numero quum corpora nostro, 

Prensa manu magna medio resupinus in antro 

Frangeret ad saxum, sameque exspersa natarent 625 

Limma; vidi atro quum membra fluentia tabo 

Manderet et trepidi tremerent sub dentibus artiis — 

Haud impune quidem, nee talia passus Ulrxes, 

Oblitusve sui est Ithacus discrimme tanto. 

Nam simul expletus dapibus vinoque sepultus 630 

Cervicem mflexam posuit, lacuitque per antrum 

Immensus saniem eructans ac frusta cruento 

Per somnum commixta mero, nos magna precati 

Niimma sortitique vices una undique circum 

Fundimur, et telo lumen terebramus aciito 635 

Ingens quod torva solum sub fronte latebat, 

Argolici clypei aut Phoebese lampadis mstar, 

Et tandem lseti sociorum ulciscimur umbras. 

Sed fugite, 6 miseri, fugite, atque ab htore funem 
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Rumpite. 640 

Nam qualis quantusque cavo Polyphemus m antro 

Lamgeras claudit pecudes atque libera pressat, 

Centum alii curva hsec habitant ad litora vulgo 

Infandi Cyclopes, et altis montibus errant. 

Tertia lam lunse se cornua lumme complent 645 

Quum vitam m silvis, inter deserta ferarum 

Lustra domosque traho, vastosque ab riipe Cyclopas 

Prospicio, somtumque pedum vocemque tremisco. 

Victum mfelicem, baccas lapidosaque corna, 

Dant rami, et vulsis pascunt radicibus herba3. 650 

Omnia collustrans hane primum ad litora classem 

Conspexi venientem; huic me, qusecunque fuisset, 

Addixi: satis est gentem effugisse nefandam. 

Vos animam hane potius quocunque absiimite leto/ 

The monster Polyphemus is seen. The Trojans save the 
Greek and fly out to sea. They remember the counsel of 
Helenus and sail southward. 

Vix ea fatus erat summo quum monte videmus 655 
Ipsum inter pecudes vasta se mole moventem 
Pastorem Polyphemum et litora nota petentem ; 
Monstrum horrendum, mforme, mgens, cm lumen ademp- 
Trunca manum pinus regit et vestigia firmat; [turn. 

Lanigerae comitantur oves; ea sola voluptas, 660 

Solamenque mali. 

Postquam altos tetigit fluctiis et ad sequora venit, 
Lummis effossi fluidum lavit mde cruorem, 
Dentibus mfrendens gemitii, graditurque per a3quor 
Jam medium, necdum fluctus latera ardua tmxit. 665 

Nos procul mde fugam trepidi celerare recepto 
Supplice sic merito tacitique mcidere funem, 
Vernmus et proni certantibus sequora remis. 
Sensit, et ad sonitum vocis vestigia torsit; 
Verum ubi nulla datur dextram affectare potestas 670 
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Nee potis Ionios fluctiis sequare sequendo, 

Clamorem immensum tolht, quo pontus et omnes 

Intremuere undse, penitusque externta tellus 

Italise curvisque immugiit iEtna cavernis. 

At genus e silvis Cyclopum et montibus altis 675 

Excitum ruit ad portiis et litora complent. 

Cermmus adstantes nequiequam lumme torvo 

iEtnseos fratres cselo capita alta ferentes, 

Concilium horrendum: quales quum vertice celso 

Aerise quercus aut coniferse cypanssi 680 

Constiterunt, silva alta Jovis lucusve Dianse. 

Prsecipites metus acer agit quocunque rudentes 

Excutere et ventis mtendere vela secundis. 

Contra mssa monent Heleni, Scyllam atque Charybdim 

(Inter utramque viam, leti discrimme parvo) 685 

Nt teneant cursus; certum est dare lmtea retro. 

Ecce autem Boreas angusta ab sede Pelori 

Missus adest : vivo prsetervehor ostia saxo 

Pantagise Megarosque smiis, Thapsumque lacentem. 

Talia monstrabat relegens errata retrorsus 690 

Litora Achsemenides, comes mfelicis Ulixi. 

Sailing along Sicily, .Eneas comes to Drepanum, where his 
father Anchises dies. 

Sicanio prsetenta smii lacet insula contra 
Plemmynum undosum, nomen dixere pnores 
Ortygiam. Alpheum fama est hue Elidis amnem 
Occultas egisse vias subter mare, qui nunc 695 

Ore, Arethusa, tuo Siculis confunditur undis. 
Jussi niimma magna loci veneramur, et mde 
Exsupero praepmgue solum stagnantis Helori. 
Hmc altas cautes proiectaque saxa Pachyni 
Radimus, et fatis nunquam concessa moveri 700 

Apparet Camarina procul campique Geloi, 
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Immamsque Gela fluvii cognomme dicta. 

Arduus mde Acragas ostentat maxima longe 

Mcenia, magnammum quondam generator equorum; 

Teque datis lmquo ventis, palmosa Selinus, 705 

Et vada dura lego saxis Lilybeia ca3cis. 

Hme Drepani me portus et lllsetabilis ora 

Accipit. Hie pelagi tot tempest atibus actus 

Heu, genitorem, omnis ciiraB casiisque levamen, 

Amitto Anchisen: hie me, pater optime, fessum 710 

Desens, heu, tantis nequicquam erepte periclis! 

Nee vates Helenus, quum multa horrenda moneret, 

Hos mihi prsedixit luctus, non dira Celaeno. 

Hie labor extremus, longarum h2ec meta viarum: 

Hmc me digressum vestris deus appuht oris.' 715 

iEneas ends the tale of his wanderings. 

Sic pater iEneas mtentis omnibus linus 
Fata renarrabat divum cursusque docebat. 
Conticuit tandem factoque hie fine quievit. 

METRICAL INDEX 

48. Steterunt — systole. 

74. Nereidum matri et Neptuno Mgseo. 

(In matri and Neptuno the final vowel is not elided.) 

91. Liminaque laurusque dei totusque moveri. 

(Limmaque — the que is lengthened in arsis.) 

112. Idseumque nemus: hinc fida silentia sacris. 

(nemus — final syllable lengthened in arsis.) 

122. Idomenea ducem desertaque litora Cretse. 

(Idomenea — ^penult long, according to the Ionic dialect.) 

136. Conubhs. See Bk. I, 1. 73 (metrical index). 

211. Insulse Ionio m magno quas dira Celseno. 

(final syllable of msulce shortened after the Greek mode.) 
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212. Harpyiseque colunt alise Phineia postquam. 

(Harpyice — Harpyi, a spondee, the yi representing a 
Greek diphthong.) 

464. Dona dehmc auro gravia sectoque elephanto. 

(dehmc — here remains a dissyllable; the final a in gravia 
is lengthened in arsis.) 

475. Conmgio Anchisa Veneris dignate superbo. 

(Anchisa — final syllable lengthened in arsis.) 

504. Atque idem casus imam faciemus utramque. 
(casus — final syllable lengthened in arsis.) 

606. Si pereo hommum manibus pernsse mvabit. 

(pereo — final vowel not elided. See note, Bk. Ill, 
1. 211.) 

681. Constiterunt. Cf. 1. 48. 




VERGILI ^ENEIDOS LIBER 
QVARTVS 



[The portraiture of Dido in the Fourth Book is in combined breadth 
and subtlety one of the dramatic masterpieces of human literature. 
It is idle to urge that this touch is borrowed from Euripides or that 
from Sophocles, or to quote the Medea of Apollonius as the original 
of which Dido is an elaborate imitation. What Virgil borrowed 
he knew how to make his own; and the world which, while not deny- 
ing the tenderness, the grace, the charm of the heroine of the Argo- 
nautica, leaves the Argonautica unread, has thrilled and grown pale 
from generation to generation over the passionate tragedy of the 
Carthaginian queen. — MacKail.] 

Dido's restless passion. She confides to her sister her love for 
iEneas, and her scruples. Anna encourages her love, and 
extols the advantage and glory of an alliance with the 
Troians. 

At regma gravi lamdudum saucia ciira 

Vulnus alit venis et cseco carpitur igni 

Multa viri virtus ammo, multusque recursat 

Gentis honos: hserent mfixi pectore vultiis 

Verbaque, nee placidam membris dat ciira quietem. 5 

Postera Phoebea lustrabat lampade terras, 

Umentemque Aurora polo dimoverat umbram, 

Quum sic unammam alloquitur male sana sororem: 

' Anna soror, quae me suspensam insomnia terrent! 

Quis novus hie nostris successit sedibus hospes, 10 

Quern sese ore ferens, quam forti pectore et armis! 

83 
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Credo equldem, nee vana fides, genus esse deorum. 

Degeneres amnios timor arguit. Heu, qmbus llle 

Jactatus fatis! quse bella exhausta canebat! 

Si mihi non ammo fixum immot unique sederet 15 

Ne cui me vmclo vellem sociare mgali, 

Postquam primus amor deceptam morte fefellit; 

Si non pertsesum thalami taedaeque fuisset, 

Huic uni forsan potui succumbere culpse. 

Anna, fatebor emm, miseri post fata Sychsei 20 

Comugis et sparsos fraterna csede Penates, 

Solus hie mflexit sensus animumque labantem 

Impulit : agnosco vet ens vestigia flammse. 

Sed mihi vel tellus optem pnus ima dehiscat 

Vel Pater omnipotens adigat me fulmme ad umbras, 25 

Pallentes umbras Erebi noetemque profundam, 

Sancte pudor, quam te violo, aut tua nira resolvo. 

Ille meos, primus qui me sibi mnxit, amores 

Abstulit; ille habeat secum servetque sepulcro/ 

Sic effata smum lacrimis miplevit obortis. 30 

Anna ref ert : '6 luce magis dilecta sorori, 
Solane perpetua mserens carpere mventa 
Nee dulces natos Veneris nee praemia nons? 
Id cmerem aut manes credis curare sepultos? 
Esto: segram nulli quondam flexere mariti, 35 

Non Libyse, non ante Tyro; despectus Iarbas 
Ductores alii, quos Africa terra trmmphis 
Dives alit: placitone etiam pugnabis amori? 
Nee venit m mentem quorum consederis arvis? 
Hmc Gsetulse urbes, genus msuperabile bello, 40 

Et Numidae mfrseni cmgunt et mhospita Syrtis; 
Hmc deserta siti regio lateque furentes 
Barcsei : quid bella Tyro surgentia dicam 
-Germanique mmas? 
Dis equidem auspicibus reor et Jiinone secunda 45 
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Hue cursum Iliacas vent 6 tenuisse carinas. 

Quam tii urbem, soror, hanc cernes, quae surgere regna 

Conmgio tali! Teucrum comitantibus armis 

Punica se quantis attollet gloria rebus ! 

Tu modo posce deos veniam, sacrisque litatis 50 

Indulge hosprtio causasque mnecte morandi, 

Dum pelago desaevrt hiems et aquosus Orion, 

Quassatseque rates, dum non tractabile caelum. ' 

His dictis impenso animum flammavit amore, 

Spemque dedit dubise menti, solvitque pudorem. 55 

Dido strives by sacrifices to win the grace of Heaven, to excuse 
the breaking of her vow. Her absorbing love for tineas. 

Prmcipio delubra adeunt pacemque per aras 
Exquirunt; mactant lectas de more bidentes 
LegiferaB Cereri Phoeboque, patrique Lya30, 
Junoni ante omnes, cui vmcla mgalia cura3. 
Ipsa tenens dextra pateram pulchernma Dido 60 

Candentis vaccae media inter cornua fundit, 
Aut ante ora deum pmgues spatiatur ad aras, 
Instauratque diem donis, pecudumque recliisis 
Pectonbus mhians spirantia consulit exta. 
Heu, vatum ignarae mentes! Quid vota furentem, 65 
Quid delubra mvant? Est mollis flamma medullas 
Interea et taciturn vivit sub pectore vulnus. 
Untur mf elix Dido totaque vagatur 
Urbe furens, qualis comecta cerva sagitta, 
Quam procul mcautam nemora inter Cresia fixit 70 

Pastor agens telis liquitque volatile ferrum 
Nescms; ilia fuga silvas saltiisque peragrat 
Dictaeos: ha3ret lateri letalis harundo. 
Nunc media iEnean secum per moenia diicit, 
Sidomasque ostentat opes urbemque paratam. 75 

Incipit effari mediaque m voce resistit; 
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Nunc eadem labente die convivia qusent, 

Iliacosque lterum demens audire labores 

Exposcit pendetque iterum narrantis ab ore. 

Post ubi digressi, lumenque obscura vicissim 80 

Luna premit suadentque cadentia sidera somnos, 

Sola domo mseret vacua stratisque rehctis 

Incubat: ilium absens absent em auditque videtque, 

Aut gremio Ascanmm gemtons imagine capta 

Detmet, mfandum si fallere possit amorem. 85 

Non cceptse assurgunt turres, non arma mventiis 

Exercet portusve aut propugnacula bello 

Tuta parant; pendent opera mterrupta mma3que 

Murdrum mgentes sequataque machma ca3lo. 

Juno's stratagem to cause tineas to set up his kingdom at 
Carthage, instead of in Italy. Her conversation with 
Venus. 

Quam simul ac tali persensit peste teneri 90 

Cara Jovis coniunx nee famam obstare furori, 
Talibus aggreditur Venerem Saturma dictis: 
^Egregiam vero laudem et spoha ampla refertis 
Tuque puerque tuus (magnum et memorabile numen) 
Una dolo divum si femma victa duorum est. 95 

Nee me adeo fallit ventam te moenia nostra, 
Suspectas habuisse domos Karthagmis alta3. 
Sed qms ent modus, aut quo nunc certamme tanto? 
Quin potius pacem seternam pactosque hymena30s 
Exercemus? habes tot a quod mente petisti; 100 

Ardet amans Dido traxitque per ossa furorem 
Communem hunc ergo populum panbusque regamus 
Auspiciis; liceat Phrygio servire marito 
Dotalesque tua3 Tynos permittere dextraB. 
Olli (sensit enim simulata mente lociitam, 105 

Quo regnum Italise Libycas averteret oras) 
Sic contra est mgressa Venus : ' quis talia demens 
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Abnuat aut tecum malit contendere bello? 

Si modo quod memoras, factum fortiina sequatur. 

Sed fatis mcerta feror, si Jiippiter unam 110 

Esse velit Tynis urbem Troiaque profectis, 

Miscerive probet populos aut feeder a mngi. 

Tu conmnx, tibi fas animum tentare precando: 

Perge, sequar.' Turn sic excepit regia Juno: 

'Mecum ent iste labor: nunc qua ratione quod mstat 115 

Confieri possit, paucis (adverte) docebo. 

Venatum ^Eneas imaque misernma Dido 

In nemus ire parant, ubi primos crastmus ortiis 

Extulent Titan radiisque retexent orbem. 

His ego nigrantem commixta grandme nimbum, 120 

Dum trepidant alse saltiisque indagme cmgunt, 

Desuper mfundam et tonitrii caelum omne ciebo. 

Diffugient comites, et"nocte tegentur opaca; 

Speluncam Dido dux et Troianus eandem 

Devement: adero et, tua si mmi certa voluntas, 125 

Conubio mngam stabili propnamque dicabo : 

Hie hymengeus ent.' Non adversata petenti 

Annuit at que dolis risit Cytherea repertis. 

The hunting party. Dido excuses and openly proclaims her 
wedlock with ^Eneas. 

Oceanum mterea surgens Aurora reliquit. 
It portis mbare exorto delecta mventus, 130 

Retia rara, plag83, lato venabula ferro, 
Massy lique ruunt equites et odora canum vis. 
Reginam thalamo cunctantem ad limma primi 
Pcenorum expectant, ostroque msignis et auro 
Stat sonipes ac frena ferox spumantia mandit. 135 

Tandem progreditur magna stipante caterva 
Sidomam picto chlamydem circumdata limbo; 
Cm pharetra ex auro, crines nodantur in aurum, 
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Aurea purpuream subnectit fibula vestem. 

Nee non et Phrygii comites et lsetus lulus 140 

Incedunt. Ipse ante alios pulchernmus omnes 

Infert se socium iEneas at que agmma lungit. 

Qualis ubi hibernam Lyciam Xanthique fluenta 

Deserit ac Delum maternam mvisit Apollo, 

Instauratque choros, mixtique altaria circum 145 

Cretesque Dryopesque fremunt pictique Agathyrsi: 

Ipse mgis Cynthi graditur, mollique fluentem 

Fronde premit crinem fmgens atque implicat auro, 

Tela sonant umeris : haud illo segnior ibat 

iEneas, tantum egregio decus enitet ore. 150 

Postquam altos ventum in montes atque mvia lustra, 
Ecce ferse saxi deieetse vertice caprse 
Decurrere mgis; alia de parte patentes 
Transmittunt cursii campos, atque agmma cervi 
Pulverulenta fuga glomerant montesque relmquunt. 155 
At puer Ascamus mediis in vallibus acri 
Gaudet equo; lamque hos cursii, lam preterit lllos, 
Spiimantemque dari pecora inter inertia votis 
Optat aprum, aut fulvum descendere monte leonem. 

Interea magno misceri murmure cselum 160 

Incipit, msequitur commixta grandme nimbus, 
Et Tyni comites passim et Troiana luventiis 
Dardamusque nepos Veneris, diversa per agros 
Tecta metii petiere; ruunt de montibus amnes. 
Speluncam Dido dux et Troianus eandem 165 

Devemunt; prima et Tellus et pronuba Juno 
Dant signum; fulsere ignes et conscius aether 
Conubiis, summoque ulularunt vertice Nymphse. 
Ille dies primus leti, primusque malorum 
Causa fuit: neque enim specie famave movetur, 170 

Nee lam furtivum Dido meditatur amorem: 
Coniugium vocat, hoc prsetexit nomine culpam. 
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Description of Fame. She spreads abroad the disgrace of 
Dido, and excites the anger of king Iarbas. 

Extemplo Libyae magnas it Fama per urbes, 
Fama, malum qua non ahud velocius ullum : 
Mobilitate viget viresque acquint eundo, 175 

Parva metii primo, mox sese attollit m auras, 
Ingrediturque solo et caput inter nubila condit. 
Illam Terra parens ira irritata deorunv 
Extremam, ut perhibent, Cceo Enceladoque sororem 
Progenurt pedibus celerem et pernicibus alis, 180 

Monstrum horrendum, mgens, cui quot sunt corpore pluma3 
Tot vigiles oculi subter (mirabile dictu) 
Tot linguae, totidem ora sonant, tot subngit aures. 
Nocte volat cseli medio terraeque per umbram 
Stridens, nee dulci declinat lumma somno; 185 

Luce sedet custos aut summi culmine tecti 
Turnbus aut altis, et magnas terntat urbes, 
Tarn ficti pravique tenax, quam nuntia veri. 
Haec turn multiplici populos sermone replebat 
Gaudens, et panter facta atque mfecta canebat: 190 

Venisse iEnean Troiano a sanguine cretum, 
Cui se pulchra viro dignetur lungere Dido ; 
Nunc hiemem inter se luxu, quam longa, fovere 
Regnorum immemores turpique cupidme captos. 
Haec passim dea fceda virtim diffundit in ora. 195 

Protmus ad regem cursus detorquet larban 
Incenditque animum dictis atque aggerat iras. 

Iarbas, the son of Jupiter Ammon, prays to Jove to revenge him 
for the disdain of Dido. Mercury is bidden to command 
.Silneas to quit Carthage. 

Hie Hammone satus rapta Garamantide Nympha, 
Templa Jovi centum latis lmmania regnis 
Centum aras posuit vigil emque sacraverat ignem, 200 
Excubias divum seternas, pecudumque cruore 
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Pmgue solum et vanis florentia limma sertis. 

Isque aniens animi et rumore accensus amaro 

Dicitur ante aras media inter minima divum, 

Multa Jovem manibus supplex orasse supinis: 205 

/ Jiippiter ommpotens, cm nunc Maunisia pictis 

Gens epulata toris Lenseum libat honorem, 

Aspicis ha3C? an te, genitor, quum fulmma torques, 

Nequicquam horremus, csecique in mibibus ignes 

Ternf icant amnios et mania murmura miscent? 210 

Femma, qua3 nostris errans m finibus urbem 

Exiguam pretio posuit, cui litus arandum, 

Cmque loci leges dedimus, comibia nostra 

Reppulit ac dommum ^Enean in regna recepit. 

Et nunc llle Pans cum semiviro comitatii, 215 

Maeonia mentum mitra crinemque madentem 

Subnexus, rapto potitur : nos munera templis 

Qmppe tuis fenmus, f amamque fovemus manem.' 

Talibus orantem dictis arasque tenentem 
Audut Ommpotens oculosque ad moenia torsit 220 

Regia et oblitos fama3 melions amantes. 

Turn sic Mercunum alloquitur ac talia mandat : 
' Vade age, nate, voca Zephyros et labere pennis 
Dardamumque ducem, Tyna Carthagme qui nunc 
Expectat fatisque datas non respicit urbes, 225 

Alloquere et celeres defer mea dicta per auras. 
Non ilium nobis gemtrix pulchernma talem 
Promisit Grammque ideo bis vmdicat armis; 
Sed fore qui gravidam imperlis belloque frementem 
Italiam regeret, genus alto a sanguine Teucri 230 

Proderet, ac totum sub leges mitteret orbem. 
Si nulla accendit tantarum gloria rerum, 
Nee super ipse sua molitur laude laborem, 
Ascamone pater Romanas mvidet arces? 
Quid struit, aut qua spe mimica in gente moratur? 235 




Paris 
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Nee prolem Ausoniam et Lavinia respicit arva? 
Naviget! hsec summa est, hie nostri nuntms esto.' 

Mercury's flight to earth. He first lights on Mount Atlas; 
from thence he proceeds to Carthage, and delivers to 
./Eneas the command of Jove. ^Eneas with reluctance 
begins secretly to prepare for his voyage. 

Dixerat: Ille patns magni parere parabat 
Impeno ; et primum pedibus talana nectit 
Aurea, qua3 sublimem alis sive aequora supra 240 

Seu terrain rapido panter cum flumme portant. 
Turn virgam capit; hac animas ille evoeat Oreo 
Pallentes, alias sub tnstia Tartara mittit, 
Dat somnos adrmitque, et lumma morte resignat; 
Ilia fretus agit ventos, et turbida tranat 245 

Niibila. Iamque volans apicem et latera ardua cernit 
Atlantis duri caelum qui vertice fulcit 
Atlantis, cmctum assidue cm nubibus atris 
Piniferum caput et vento pulsatur et imbri, 
Nix umeros mfiisa tegit, turn fliimma mento 250 

Praecrpitant senis, et glacie riget horrida barba. 
Hie primum paribus nitens Cyllenius alis 
Constitit: hmc toto pra3ceps se corpore ad undas 
Misit avi similis, quas circum litora, circum 
Piscosos scopulos humilis volat aequora mxta. 255 

Haud aliter terras inter caBlumque volabat, 
Litus harenosum Libyaa ventosque secabat 
Materno veniens ab avo Cyllenia proles. 

Ut primum alatis tetigit magalia plantis, 
Mnekn. fundantem arces ac tecta novantem 260 

Conspicit: atque llli stellatus laspide fulva 
Ensis erat Tynoque ardebat murice la?na 
Demissa ex umeris, dives quae munera Dido 
Feceraj:, et tenui telas discreverat auro. 
Contmuo mvadit : ' tii nunc Carthagmis altaa 265 

Fundamenta locas pulchramque uxorius urbem 
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Extruis? heu, regni rerumque oblite tuarum! 

Ipse deum tibi me claro demittit Olympo 

Regnator, caelum et terras qui numme torquet: 

Ipse haec ferre mbet celeres mandata per auras: 270 

'Quid struis? aut qua spe Libycis tens otia terris? 

Si te nulla movet tantarum gloria rerum 

[Nee super ipse tua moliris laude laborem,] 

Ascanmm surgentem et spes haeredis Iiili 

Respice, cm regnum Italiae Romanaque tellus 275 

Debenture Tali Cyllemus ore locutus 

Mortales visiis medio sermone reliqmt 

Et procul m tenuem ex oculis evanuit auram. 

At vero iEneas aspectii obmuturt amens, 
Arrectaeque horrore comae et vox faucibus haesit. 280 

Ardet abire fuga dulcesque relmquere terras, 
Attonitus tanto monitu imperioque deorum. 
Heu quid agat? quo nunc reginam ambire furentem 
Audeat affatu? quae prima exordia sumat? 
Atque animum nunc hue celerem nunc dividit illiic, 285 
In partesque rapit varias per que omnia versat. 
Haec alternanti potior sententia visa est. 
Mnesthea Sergestumque vocat, fortemque Cloanthum, 
Classem aptent taciti socios ad htora cogant, 
Arma parent et quae sit rebus causa novandis 290 

Dissimulent; sese mterea, quando optima Dido 
Nesciat et tantos rumpi non speret amores, 
Tentaturum aditiis et quae mollissima fandi 
Tempora, quis rebus dexter modus. Ocius omnes 
Impend laeti parent, ac mssa facessunt. 295 

Dido at once detects the purpose of iEneas. She entreats him 
not to forsake her. iEneas pleads the inexorable com- 
mand of Jove. 

At regina dolos (quis fallere possit amantem?) 
Praesensit, motusque excepit prima futuros 
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Omnia tut a timens. Eadem impia fama furenti 
Detuht armari classem cursumque parari. 
Ssevit mops ammi totamque mcensa per urbem 300 

Bacchatur, qualis commotis excita sacris 
Thyias, ubi audito stimulant trietenca Baccho 
Orgia, nocturnusque vocat clamore Qthaeron. 
Tandem his iEnean compellat vocibus ultro: 
' Dissimulare «tiam sperasti, perfide, tantum 305 

Posse nefas tacitusque mea decedere terra? 
Nee te noster amor nee te data dextera quondam, 
Nee montura tenet criideli funere Dido? 
Quin etiam hiberno molins sidere classem, 
Et mediis proper as Aquilombus ire per altum, 310 

Criidelis? Quid, si non arva aliena domosque 
Ignotas peteres, et Troia antiqua maneret, 
Troia per undosum peteretur classibus a3quo r ? 
Mene fugis? per ego has lacrimas dextramque tuam te 
(Quando aliud mihi lam misery nihil ipsa reliqui,) 315 
Per comibia nostra, per mceptos hymenseos, 
Si bene quid de te merui, fuit aut tibi quicquam 
Dulce meum, miserere domus labentis et istam, 
Oro, si quis adhiic precibus locus, exue mentem. 
Te propter Libyca3 gentes Nomadumque tyranni 320 

Odere, mfensi Tyni; te propter eundem 
Extmctus pudor, et, qua sola sidera adibam, 
Fama prior. Cm me monbundam desens, hospes? 
Hoc solum nomen quoniam de conmge restat. 
Quid moror? an mea Pygmalion dum mcenia f rater 325 
Destruat aut captam ducat Gsetiilus Iarbas? 
Saltern si qua mihi de te suscepta fuisset 
Ante fugam soboles, si quis mihi parvulus aula 
Liideret ^Eneas, qui te tamen ore referret, 
Non equidem omnino capta ac deserta viderer.' 330 

Dixerat. Ille Jo vis momtis immota tenebat 
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Liimma, et obnixus ciiram sub corde premebat. 

Tandem pauca ref ert : 'ego te, quae pliirima f ando 

Enumerare vales, nunquam, regina, negabo 

Promentam, nee me memmisse pigebit Elissae 335 

Dum memor ipse mei, dum spintus hos regit artiis. 

Pro te pauca loquar: neque ego hanc abscondere furto 

Speravi (ne fmge) fugam, nee conmgis unquam 

Prsetendi taedas aut hsec m foedera veni. 

Me si fata meis paterentur ducere vitam 340 

Auspiciis et sponte mea componere ciiras, 

Urbem Troianam primum dulcesque meorum 

Reliquias colerem, Priami tecta alta manerent, 

Et recidiva manii posuissem Pergama Victis. 

Sed nunc Italiam magnam Grynseus Apollo, 345 

Italiam Lycise mssere capessere sortes; 

Hie amor, hsec patna est. Si te Carthagmis arces 

Phcenissam Libycaeque aspectus detmet urbis, 

Quaa tandem Ausonia Teucros considere terra 

Invidia est? et nos fas extera quaerere regna. 350 

Me patns Anchisae, quotiens umentibus umbris 

Nox opent terras, quotiens astra ignea surgunt, 

Admonet in somnis, et turbida terret imago; 

Me puer Ascamus, capitisque miuna cari, 

Quern regno Hesperise fraudo et fatalibus arvis. 355 

Nunc etiam mterpres divum Jove missus ab ipso, 

(Testor utrumque caput) celeres mandata per auras 

Detulit: ipse deum manifesto in lumme vidi 

Intrantem muros vocemque his aunbus hausi 

Desme meque tuis mcendere teque querelis: 360 

Italiam non sponte sequor/ 

Dido bursts into an agony of passionate reproaches. 

Talia dicentem lamdiidum aversa tuetur, 
Hue llluc volvens oculos, totumque pererrat 
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Lummibus tacitis, et sic accensa profatur: 
' Nee tibi diva parens generis nee Dardanus auctor, 365 
Perfide, sed diiris genuit te cautibus horrens 
Caucasus Hyrcanseque admorunt libera tigres. 
Nam quid dissimulo aut quae me ad maiora reservo? 
Num fletii mgemuit nostro? num lumma flexit? 
Num lacnmas victus dedit aut miseratus amantem est? 370 
Quae quibus anteferam? Jam lam nee maxima Juno 
Nee Saturmus hsec oculis pater aspicit a3quis. 
Nusquam tuta fides: eiectum litore, egentem 
Excepi et regni demens in parte locavi. 
Amissam classem, socios a morte reduxi 375 

(Heu funis mcensa feror!): nunc augur Apollo, 
Nunc Lycise sortes, nunc et Jove missus ab ipso 
Interpres divum fert horrida mssa per auras. 
Scilicet is superis labor est, ea ciira quietos . 
Sollicitat. Neque te teneo, neque dicta refello: 380 

I, sequere Italiam ventis, pete regna per undas. 
Spero equidem mediis, si quid pia numma possunt, 
Supplicia hausiirum scopulis et nomine Dido 
Ssepe vocaturum. Sequar atris ignibus absens 
Et, quum frigida mors anima seduxent artiis, 385 

Omnibus umbra locis adero: dabis, improbe, pcenas; 
Audiam et hsec manes veniet mihi fama sub imos/ 
His medium dictis sermonem abrumpit et auras 
JEgra fugit seque ex oculis avertit et aufert, 
Lmquens multa metii cunctantem et multa parantem 390 
Dicere. Suscipiunt famulse collapsaque membra 
Marmoreo referunt thalamo stratisque reponunt. 

^neas continues to prepare his fleet for the voyage. Dido 
again and again implores him to stay. She begs her sister 
to beseech him to remain at least for a short time; but 
Anna's entreaties are fruitless. 

At pius iEneas, quanquam lenire dolentem 
Solando cupit et dictis avertere curas 
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Multa gemens magnoque animum labefactus amore 395 
Jussa tamen divum exsequitur classemque revisit. 
Turn vero Teucri mcumbunt et litore celsas 
Deducunt toto naves: natat uncta carina; 
Frondentesque ferunt remos et robora silvis 
Infabricata fugse studio. 400 

Migrantes cernas totaque ex urbe ruentes. 
Ac veluti irigentem formicse farns acervum 
Quum populant hiemis memores tectoque reponunt, 
It nigrum campis agmen, prsedamque per herbas 
Convectant calle angusto : pars grandia trudunt 405 

Obnixse friimenta umeris; pars agmma cogunt, 
Castigantque moras, opere omnis semita fervet. 

Quis tibi turn Dido, cernenti talia sensus, 
Quosve dabas gemitus, quum litora fervere late 
Prospiceres arce ex summa, totumque videres 410 

Misceri ante oculos tantis clamoribus a?quor! 
Improbe Amor, quid non mortalia pectora cogis ! - 
Ire iterum m lacnmas, iterum tentare precando 
Cogitur et supplex amnios submittere amori, 
Ne quid mexpertum frustra moritiira relmquat. 415 

1 Anna, vides toto proper ari litora; circum 
Undique convenere; vocat lam carbasus auras, 
Puppibus et laeti nautse imposuere coronas. 
Hunc ego si potui tantum sperare dolorem, 
Et perferre, soror, potero; miserse hoc tamen unum 420 
Exsequere, Anna, mihi: solam nam perfidus llle 
Te colere, arcanos etiam tibi credere sensiis; 
Sola viri molles aditus et tempora nor as. 
I, soror, atque hostem supplex affare superbum: 
Non ego cum Danais Troianam exscmdere gentem 425 
Auhde liiravi classemve ad Pergama misi, 
Nee patns Anchisse cmerem manesve revelli : 
Ciir mea dicta negat duras demittere in aures? 
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Quo ruit? extremum hoc miser se det munus amanti: 
Expectet facilemque fugam ventosque ferentes. 430 

Non lam comugmm antiquum, quod prodidit, oro, 
Nee pulehro ut Latio eareat regnumque relmquat: 
Tempus mane peto, requiem spatiumque furori, 
Dum mea me victam doceat fortuna dolere : 
Extremam hanc oro vemam (miserere sororis), 435 

Quam mihi quum dedent cumulatam morte remittam.' 

Talibus orabat, talesque misernma fletus 
Fertque refertque soror. Sed nullis llle movetur 
Fletibus, aut voces ullas tractabilis audit; 
Fata obstant placidasque viri deus obstruit aures: 440 
Ac velut annoso validam quum robore quercum 
Alpini Borea3 nunc hinc nunc flatibus lllmc 
Eruere inter se certant, it stridor; et alte 
Consternunt terram concusso stipite frondes; 
Ipsa haBret scopulis et, quantum yertice ad auras 445 

iEthenas, tantum radice m Tartara tendit: 
Haud secus assiduis hinc atque hinc vocibus heros 
Tunditur, et magno persentit pectore curas; 
Mens immota manet, lacrimaB volvuntur manes. 

Dido's despair. Her presages of death. 

Turn vero mfelix fatis exercita Dido 450 

Mortem orat; ta3det ca3li convexa tueri. 
Quo magis mceptum peragat, lucemque relmquat, 
Vidit, tuncremis quum dona imponeret aris, 
(Horrendum dictii), latices nigrescere sacros 
Fiisaque in obscenum se vertere vina cruorem: 455 

Hoc visum nulli, non ipsi effata sorori. 
Prseterea fuit m tectis de marmore templum 
Conmgis antiqui, miro quod honore colebat, 
Vellenbus niveis et festa fronde revmctum: 
Hinc exaudiri voces et verba vocantis 460 
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Visa viri, nox quum terras obscura teneret; 

Solaque culmmibus ferali carmine bubo 

Ssepe queri et longas m fletum ducere voces. 

Multaque praeterea vatum prsedicta piorum 

Ternbili monitu hornficant; agit ipse furentem 465 

In somnis ferus iEneas; semperque relmqui 

Sola sibi, semper longam mcomitata videtur 

Ire viam et Tynos deserta quaerere terra, 

Eumemdum veluti demens videt agmma Pentheus 

Et solem gemmum et duplices se ostendere Thebas 470 

Aut Agamemnonms Pcenis agitatus Orestes, 

Armatam facibus matrem et serpentibus atris 

Quum fugit, ultricesque sedent in limine Dirse. 

Dido, by disguising her purpose, persuades Anna to prepare 
the funeral pile. 

Ergo ubi concepit funas evicta dolore 

Decrevitque mori, tempus secum ipsa modumque 475 

Exigit, et msestam dictis aggressa sororem, 

Consilium vultu tegit, ac spem fronte serenat: 

1 Inveni, germana, viam, (gratare sorori) 

Quae mihi reddat eum vel eo me solvat amantem. 

Oceani finem mxta solemque cadentem 480 

Ultimus ^Ethiopum locus est, ubi maximus Atlas 

Axem humero torquet stellis ardentibus aptum; 

Hmc mihi Massylse gentis monstrata sacerdos, 

Hespendum templi custos, epulasque draconi 

Quae dabat et sacros servabat m arbore ramos, 485 

Spargens umida mella soponferumque papaver. 

Haec se carmmibus promittit solvere mentes 

Quas velit, ast aliis diiras immittere ciiras, 

Sistere aquam fluviis ac vertere sidera retro 

Nocturnosque ciet manes: miigire videbis 490 

Sub pedibus terram et descendere montibus ornos. 

Testor, cara, deos, et te, germana, tuumque / 
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Dulce caput, magicas mvitam accmgier artes. 

Tu secreta pyram tecto interiore sub auras 

Erige, et arma viri thalamo quae fixa reliquit 495 

Impms exuviasque omnes lectumque mgalem, 

Quo perii, supenmponas; abolere nefandi 

Cuncta viri mommenta lubet monstratque sacerdos.' 

Haec effata silet, pallor simul occupat ora. 
Non tamen Anna novis prsetexere funera sacris 500 

Germanam credit, nee tantos mente furores 
Concipit aut graviora timet quam morte Sychsei: 
Ergo mssa parat. 

Dido dresses the funeral pyre. 

At regina pyra penetrali in sede sub auras 
Erecta mgenti taedis atque ilice secta, 505 

Intenditque locum sertis et fronde coronat 
Funerea; super exuvias ensemque relictum, 
Effigiemque toro locat haud ignara futiiri. 
Stant arse circum et crines effiisa sacerdos 
Ter centum tonat ore deos, Erebumque, Chaosque, 510 
Tergemmamque Hecaten, tria virgmis ora Dianse. 
Sparserat et latices simulatos fontis Averni, 
Falcibus et messse ad liinam quseruntur aenis 
Piibentes herbse nigri cum lacte veneni; 
Qusentur et nascentis equi de fronte revulsus 515 

Et matri prsereptus amor. 
Ipsa mola mambusque piis altana mxta 
Una exiita pedem vmclis, m veste recmcta, 
Testatur montiira deos et conscia fati 
Sidera; turn, si quod non aequo foedere amantes 520 

Curse niimen habet lustumque memorque precatur. 

In the silent night Dido is restless with grief and frenzy. 

Nox erat, et placidum carpebant fessa soporem 
Corpora per terras, silvseque et saeva quierant 
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Mquora, quum medio volvuntur sidera lapsu, 

Quum tacet omnis ager, pecudes pictseque volucres, 525 

Quseque lacus late liquidos, quseque aspera dumis 

Rura tenent, somno positae sub nocte silenti. 

[Lenibant curas, et corda oblita laborum.] 

At non mfelix ammi Phcenissa neque unquam 

Solvitur in somnos oculisve aut pectore noctem 530 

Accipit: mgemmant curse rursusque resurgens 

Ssevit amor magnoque irarum fluctuat a3stu. 

Sic adeo msistit secumque ita corde volutat: 

'En quid ago? rursusne procos irrisa pnores 

Expenar? Nomadumque petam coniibia supplex, 535 

Quos ego sim totiens lam dedignata maritos? 

Iliacas lgitur classes atque ultima Teucrum 

Jussa sequar? quiane auxilio mvat ante levatos 

Et bene apud memores vetens stat gratia facti? 

Quis me autem, fac velle, smet ratibusque superbis 540 

Invisam accipiet? nescis heu, perdita, necdum 

Laomedonteae sentis peruiria gentis? 

Quid turn? sola fuga nautas comitabor ovantes? 

An Tynis omnique manu stipata meorum 

Inferar et, quos Sidonia vix urbe revelli, 545 

Rursus agam pelago et ventis dare vela lubebo? 

Quin morere ut menta es, ferroque averte dolorem. 

Tii lacnmis evicta meis, tu prima furentem 

His, germana, malis oner as atque obncis hosti. 

Non hcuit thalami expertem sine crimme vitam 550 

Degere more ferae, tales nee tangere curas? 

Non servata fides cmeri promissa Sychaeo.' 

Warned by Mercury, JBneas suddenly sets sail. 

Tantos ilia suo rumpebat pectore questiis. 
^Eneas celsa in puppi lam certus eundi, 
Carpebat somnos rebus lam rite paratis. 555 
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Huic se forma dei vultu redeuntis eodem 

Obtulit in somnis rursusque ita visa monere est; 

Omnia Mercuno similis, vocemque coloremque, 

Et crines flavos et membra decora ruventse: 

'Nate dea, potes hoc sub casii diicere somnos, 560 

Nee, quae circumstent te demde pericula cernis, 

Demens, nee Zephyros audis spirare secundos? 

Ilia dolos dirumque nefas m pectore versat, 

Certa mori, vanosque irarum fluctuat sestu. 

Non fugis hmc praBceps, dum prsecipitare potestas? 565 

Jam mare turbari trabibus sa3vasque videbis 

Collucere faces, lam fervere Mora flammis, 

Si te his attigent terris Aurora morantem. 

Eia age, rumpe moras. Vanum et mutabile semper 

Femlna. , Sic fatus nocti se immiscuit atra3. 570 

Turn vero ^Eneas subitis externtus umbris 
Cornpit e somno corpus sociosque fatigat 
PraBcrpites: l vigilate, viri, et considite transtris; 
Solvite vela citi: deus sethere missus ab alto, 
Festinare fugam tortosque mcidere fiines, 575 

Ecce iterum instimulat: sequimur te, sancte deorum, 
Quisquis es, imperioque iterum par emus ovantes. 
Adsis 6 placidusque mves et sidera cselo 
Dextra feras.' Dixit vaginaque eripit ensem 
Fulmmeum stnetoque fent retmacula ferro. 580 

Idem omnes simul ardor habet, rapiuntque ruuntque: 
Litora deseruere, latet sub classibus sequor, 
Adnixi torquent spiimas et cserula verrunt. 

Dido descries the fleet of JEneas as it sails away. She breaks 
out into a passion of rage, and prays that Carthage may 
ever be the foe and scourge of Italy. 

Et iam prima novo spargebat lumme terras 
Tithoni croceum lmquens Aurora cubile. 585 

Regina e speculis, ut primum albescere lucem 
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Vidit, et sequatis classem procedere velis, 

Litoraque et vacuos sensit sine remige portus; 

Terque quaterque manu pectus percussa decorum 

Flaventesque abscissa comas, 'pro Juppiter! ibit 590 

Hie/ ait, 'et nostris lllusent advena regnis? 

Non arma expedient totaque ex urbe sequentur, 

Dinpientque rates alii navahbus? Ite, 

Ferte citi flammas, date vela, impellite remos. 

Quid loquor? aut ubi sum? quae mentem msania mutat?595 

Infelix Dido, nunc te fata impia tangunt? 

Turn decuit, quum sceptradabas: en dextra fidesque, 

Quern secum patnos aiunt portare Penates, 

Quern subusse umeris conf ectum aotate parentem ! 

Non potui abreptum divellere corpus et undis 600 

Spargere? non socios, non ipsum absumere ferro 

Ascanmm, patnisque epulandum apponere mensis? 

Verum anceps pugnse fuerat fortuna — fuisset: 

Quern metui moritura? faces in castra tulissem, 

Implessemque foros flammis natumque patremque 605 

Cum genere exstmxem, memet super ipsa dedissem. 

Sol, qui terrarum flammis opera omnia lustras, 
Tuque harum mterpres curarum et conscia Jimo, 
Nocturnisque Hecate tnviis ululata per urbes, 
Et Dirse ultrices et di monentis Elissa3, 610 

Accipite hsec, mentumque malis advertite mimen 
Et nostras audite preces. Si tangere portus 
Infandum caput ac terris adnare necesse est, 
Et sic fata Jo vis poscunt; hie terminus hseret: 
At bello audacis populi vexatus et armis, 615 

Finibus extorns, complexu avulsus Iiili 
Auxilmm imploret videatque mdigna suorum 
Funera; nee, quum se sub leges pacis miquse 
Tradident, regno aut optata luce fruatur, 
Sed cadat ante diem mediaque mhumatus arena. 620 
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Hsec precor, hanc vocem extremam ctim sanguine fundo. 
Turn vos, 6 Tyrii, stirpem et genus omne futiirum 
Exercete odiis, cmerique hsec mittite nostro 
Munera: nullus amor populis, nee foedera sunto. 
Exonare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor 625 

Qui face Dardamos ferroque sequare colonos, 
Nunc, ohm, quocunque dabunt se tempore vires. 
Litora htonbus contrana, fluctibus undas 
Imprecor, arma armis; pugnent ipsique nepotesque.' 

The story of Dido's death. 

Hsec ait, et partes animum versabat in omnes, 630 

Invisam quserens quam primum abrumpere lucem. 
Turn breviter Barcen niitficem affata Sychsei, 
Namque suam patna antiqua cinis ater habebat: 
'Annam, cara mihi niitrix, hue siste sororem: 
Die corpus properet fluviali spargere lympha, 635 

Et pecudes secum et monstrata piacula ducat : 
Sic vemat, tuque ipsa pia tege tempora vitta: 
Sacra Jovi Stygio, quae rite mcepta paravi, 
Perficere est animus finemque imponere curis 
Dardamique rogum capitis permittere flammse.' 640 

Sic ait: ilia gradum studio celerabat anili. 

At trepida et cceptis immanibus effera Dido, 
Sangumeam volvens aciem maculisque trementes 
Interfiisa genas et pallida morte futiira, 
Intenora domus irrumpit limma, et altos 645 

Conscendit funbunda rogos, ensemque recludit 
Dardanium, non hos qusesitum munus m usiis. 
Hie, postquam Ihacas vestes notumque cubile 
Conspexit, paulum lacrimis et mente morata 
Incubuitque toro, dixitque novissima verba: 650 

'Dulces exuvise, dum fata deusque smebat, 
Accipite hanc animam, meque his exsolyite curis, 
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Vixi, et quern dederat cursum fortiina, peregi, 

Et nunc magna mei sub terras ibit imago. 

Urbem prseclaram statui, mea moenia vidi, 655 

Ulta virum, pcenas mimico a fratre recepi, 

Felix, heu nimium felix, si litora tantum 

Nunquam Dardanise tetigissent nostra carinseP 

Dixit, et 6s impressa toro 'monemur multse, 

Sed monamur/ ait, 'sic, sic mvat ire sub umbras: 660 

Hauriat hunc oculis ignem crudelis ab alto 

Dardanus, et nostrse secum ferat omma mortis/ 

Dixerat, atque lllam media inter talia ferro 
Collapsam aspiciunt comites, ensemque cruore 
Spumantem sparsasque maniis. It clamor ad alt a 665 
Atria: concussam bacchatur fama per urbem. 
Lamentis gemitiique et femmeo ululatu 
Tecta fremunt, resonat magnis plangoribus sether, 
Non aliter quam si immissis ruat hostibus omnis 
Karthago aut antiqua Tyros, flammseque furentes 670 
Culmma perque hommum volvantur perque deorum. 

Audnt exammis, trepidoque externta cursii, 
Unguibus ora soror fcedans, et pectora pugnis, 
Per medios ruit, ac monentem nomine clamat: 
'Hoc lllud, germana, fuit? me fraude petebas? 675 

Hoc rogus iste mihi, hoc ignes arseque parabant? 
Quid primum deserta querar? comitemne sororem 
Sprevisti monens? eadem me ad fata vocasses: 
Idem ambas ferro dolor atque eadem hora tulisset. 
His etiam struxi manibus patnosque vocavi 680 

Voce deos, sic te ut posita, crudelis abessem? 
Exstmxti me teque, soror, populumque, patresque 
Sidomos urbemque tuam. Date, vulnera lymphis 
Abluam et, extremus si quis super halitus errat, 
Ore legam.' Sic fata gradiis evaserat altos, 685 

Semianimemque smu germanam amplexa fovebat 




Ibis 
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Cum gemitii atque atros siccabat veste cruores. 

Ilia graves oculos conata attollere rursus 

Deficit; mfixum stridit sub pectore vulnus. 

Ter sese attollens eubitoque adnixa levavit, 690 

Ter revoluta toro est oculisque errantibus alto 

Qusesivit cselo lucem mgemuitque reperta. 

Turn Juno omnipotens longum miserata dolorem 
Difficilesque obitiis, Inm demisit Olympo 
Quse luctantem animam nexosque resolveret artiis. 695 
Nam quia nee fato menta nee morte peribat, 
Sed misera ante diem subitoque accensa furore, 
Nondum llli flavum Proserpina vertice crinem 
Abstulerat Stygioque caput damnaverat Oreo. 
Ergo Ins croceis per caelum roscida pennis 700 

Mille trahens vanos adverso sole colores 
Devolat et supra caput adstitit: 'hunc ego Diti 
Sacrum mssa fero, teque isto corpore solvo.' 
Sic ait et dextra crinem secat; omnis et una 
Dilapsus calor atque m ventos vita recessit. 705 

METRICAL INDEX. 

64. Pectonbus mhians spirantia consulit exta. 

(Pectoribus — final syllable lengthened in arsis.) 

126. Conubiis. See Book I, line 73, of this index. 

222. Turn sic Mercunum alloquitur ac talia mandat. 

(alloquitur— final syllable lengthened in arsis.) 

235. Quid struit aut qua spe mimica in gente moratur. 

(spe — final vowel not elided. See note on line 211, 
Bk. III.) 

302. Thyias ubi audito stimulant trietenca Baccho. 

(Thyzas — a dissyllable — yi represents a Greek diph- 
thong.) 

558. Omnia Mercuno similis vocemque coloremque. 
{que — sy napheia . ) 
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629, 30. Imprecor arma armis; pugnent ipsique nepotesque. 
{que — sy napheia . ) 

667. Lamentis gemituque et femineo ululatu. 
(femmeo — final vowel not elided.) 

686. Semianimemque smu germanam amplexa fovebat. 
(Semianimem — to be scanned as a trisyllable.) 




YERGILI .ENEIDOS LIBER 
QYINTVS 



[I would say at once that the Fifth Book is all bad. Not only 
is it an excrescence on the natural body of the poem, but it contains 
the worst examples of Virgil's slavish adherence to the text of 
Homer. There is in it, too, some very un-Virgilian coarseness. 
Menoetes sitting on the rock and discharging from his stomach the 
salt water which he has swallowed, is a disgusting picture; the 
prayer of Cloanthus to the sea-gods is worthy only of burlesque; 
indeed the book has scarcely a redeeming feature. It has passages 
which are inconsistent with the rest of the poem. To take only one, 
Nisus and Euryalus appear in the Fifth Book, yet in the Ninth they 
are introduced as if for the first time. The Fifth Book was certainly 
an after-thought, and was probably constructed with a view to im- 
part a certain symmetry to the whole work. When one thinks of 
the very uncharacteristic instances of bad taste which it supplies, 
and of its inconsistency in some places with confessedly authentic 
parts of the poem, one is tempted to hazard a conjecture that Virgil 
left behind him only eleven books, and that Varius and Tucca wrote 
or procured another book to raise the number to twelve. — R. Y. 
Tyrrell.] 

[Montaigne says (Essais, 2-10) that the Fifth Book is the best: 
"le cinquieme libre de FEneide me semble le plus parfait." The 
reader will be at no loss for the etiology of this, at first sight, 
somewhat strange opinion, if he reflect, first, that Montaigne was 
a Frenchman, and therefore, as may be presumed, imbued with 
his nation's taste (a taste which the French probably inherited 
from the Romans themselves) for public exhibitions; and, secondly, 
that the celebrated Essais from which I have quoted the above 
criticism, everywhere afford sufficient evidence that their author 
was a man wholly devoid of the elevation and tenderness of senti- 
ment necessary for the perception and due appreciation of the 
nobler, grander and more pathetic parts of VirgiFs writings. — 
Henry.] 

107 
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The flames of the funeral pile of Dido are an evil omen to the 
Trojans on the deep. Stormy weather warns them to turn 
aside to Sicily. 

Interea medium iEneas lam classe tenebat 

Certus iter fluctusque atros Aquilone secabat, 

Moenia respiciens, quse lam mfelicis Elissse 

Colliicent flammis. Qua3 tantum accendent ignem 

Causa latet; duri magno sed amore dolores 5 

Polhito, notumque furens quid femma possit, 

Tnste per augunum Teucrorum pectora ducunt. 

Ut pelagus tenuere rates nee ram amplius ulla 
Occurnt telliis, mana undique et undique caelum, 
Olli cseruleus supra caput adstitit imber 10 

Noctem hiememque ferens, et mhorruit unda tenebris. 
Ipse gubernator puppi Pahniirus ab alta: 
'Heu quianam tanti cmxerunt a3thera nimbi? 
Quidve, pater Neptune, paras? ' Sic demde locutus 
Golligere arma mbet validisque mcumbere remis, 15 

Obliquatque smus in ventum, ac talia fatur: 
'Magnamme ^Enea, non, si mihi Jiippiter auctor 
Spondeat, hoc sperem Italiam contmgere C2elo: 
Mutati transversa fremunt et vespere ab atro 
Consurgunt venti, atque in nubem cogitur aer. 20 

Nee nos obniti contra nee tendere tantum 
Sufficimus: superat quomam Fortuna, sequamur, 
Quoque vocat vertamus iter; nee litora longe 
Fida reor fraterna Erycis, portiisque Sicanos, 
Si modo rite memor servata remetior astra/ 25 

Turn pius iEneas : ' equidem sic poscere ventos 
Jamdiidum et frustra cerno te tendere contra: 
Flecte viam velis. An sit mihi gratior ulla, 
Quove magis fessas optem dimittere naves, 
Quam quae Dardamum telliis mihi servat Acesten, 30 

Et patns Anchisa3 gremio complectitur ossa? J 

Ha3c ubi dicta, petunt portus et vela secundi 
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Intendunt Zephyri; fertur cita gurgite classis; 
Et tandem lseti notse advertuntur arenas. 

JEneas is hospitably received by Acestes. 

At procul ex celso miratus vertice montis 35 

Adventum sociasque rates occurnt Acestes, 
Horndus in laculis et pelle Libystidis ursae, 
Troia Criniso conceptum flumme mater 
Quern genmt. Veterum non immemor llle parentum 
Gratatur reduces et gaza lsetus agresti 40 

Excrprt, ac fessos opibus solatur amicis. 

As it is the anniversary of the funeral of Anchises, his son 
declares he will celebrate games in honor of his memory. 

Postera quum primo stellas onente fugarat 
Clara dies, socios in ccetum litore ab omni 
Advocat iEneas, tumulique ex aggere fatur: 
'DardanidaB magni, genus alto a sanguine divum, 45 

Annuus exactis completur mensibus orbis, . 
Ex quo reliquias divinique ossa parentis 
Condidimus terra msestasque sacravimus aras. 
Jamque dies, nisi fallor, adest, quern semper acerbum, 
Semper honoratum, (sic dt voluistis) habebo. 50 

Hunc ego Gsetiilis agerem si Syrtibus exul, 
Argolicove mari deprensus et urbe MycenaB, 
Annua vota tamen sollemnesque ordme pompas 
Exsequerer strueremque suis alt ana donis. 
Nunc ultro ad cmeres ipsius et ossa parentis, 55 

Haud equidem sine mente, reor, sine numme divum 
Adsumus et portus delati mtramus amicos. 
Ergo agite et laBtum cuncti celebremus honorem: 
Poscamus ventos, atque hsec me sacra quotannis 
Urbe velit posita templis sibi ferre dicatis. 60 

Bina bourn vobis Troia generatus Acestes 
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Dat numero capita m naves; adhibete Penates 

Et patnos epulis et quos colit hospes Acestes. 

Prseterea, si nona diem mortahbus almum 

Aurora extulent, radiisque retexent orbem, 65 

Prima citae Teucris ponam certamma classis; 

Quique pedum cursii valet, et qui viribus audax, 

Aut laculo mcedit melior levibusque sagittis, 

Seu crudo fidit pugnam committere csestii, 

Cuncti adsmt mentseque exspectent prsemia palmse. 70 

Ore favete omnes et cmgite tempora ramis." 

As they worship the spirit of Anchises, a harmless snake glides 
over the altar. It is perhaps the familiar spirit of the father 
of JEneas. 

Sic f atus velat materna tempora myrto : 
Hoc Helymus facit, hoc aBvi maturus Acestes, 
Hoc puer Ascanius, sequitur quos csetera piibes. 
Ille e concilio multis cum milibus ibat 75 

Ad tumulum magna medius comitante caterva. 
Hie duo rite mero libans carchesia Baccho 
Fundit hurni, duo lacte novo, duo sanguine sacro; 
Purpureosque lacit flores ac talia fatur: 
'Salve, sancte parens; iterum salvete recepti 80 

Nequicquam cmeres animseque umbrseque paternaB: 
Non licuit fines Italos fatahaque arva, 
Non tecum Ausonmm, quicunque est, quasrere Thybrim.' 

Dixerat hsec, adytis quum lubricus anguis ab imis 
Septem mgens gyros, septena volumma traxit, 85 

Amplexus placide tumulum lapsusque per aras, 
Ca3rulea3 cui terga notse maculosus et auro 
Squamam mcendebat fulgor, ceu nubibus arcus 
Mille trahit vanos ad verso sole color es. 
Obstipuit visii ^Eneas. Ille agmmelongo 90 

Tandem inter pateras et levia pocula serpens 
Libavitque dapes rursusque mnoxius imo 
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Successrt tumulo et depasta alt ana liqmt. 

Hoc magis mceptos genitori mstaurat honores, 

Incertus gemumne loci, famulumne parentis 95 

Esse putet; csedit binas de more bidentes, 

Totque sues, totidem nigrantes terga mvencos : 

Vinaque fundebat pateris animamque vocabat 

Anchisse magni, manesque Acheronte remissos. 

Nee non et socii, quae cuique est copia, lseti 100 

Dona ferunt, onerantque aras mactantque mvencos; 

Ordme aena locant alii fusique per herbam 

Subncmnt venbus prunas et viscera torrent. 

The names of the ships and captains of the vessels that start in 
the race. 

Exspectata dies aderat nonamque serena 
Auroram Phaethontis equi lam luce vehebant, 105 

Famaque finitimos et clari nomen Acestse 
Excierat: lseto complerant litora ccetu, 
Visuri JEneadas, pars et cert are parati. 
Munera prmcipio ante oculos circoque locantur 
In medio, sacri tnpodes, viridesque coronae 110 

Et palmse, pretmm victonbus, armaque et ostro 
Perfusa3 vestes, argenti aurique talentum: 
Et tuba commissos medio canit aggere ludos. 

Prima pares meunt gravibus certamma remis 
Quatuor ex omni delectae classe carinse. 115 

Velocem Mnestheus agit acri remige Pnstm, 
Mox Italus Mnestheus, genus a quo nomine Memmi, 
Ingentemque Gyas mgenti mole Chima3ram, 
Urbis opus, tnplici piibes quam Dardana versii 
Impellunt, terno consurgunt ordme remi; - 120 

Sergestusque, domus tenet a quo Sergia nomen, 
Centauro mvehitur magna, Scyllaque Cloanthus 
CaBrulea, genus unde tibi, Romane Cluenti. 
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The course, the swiftness of the ships, the various chances of 
the race, the hard won victory of Cloanthus. 

Est procul in pelago saxum spiimantia contra 
Litora, quod tumidis submersum tunditur ohm 125 

Fluctibus hiberni condunt ubi sidera Cori; 
Tranquillo silet immotaque attollitur unda 
Campus et apricis statio gratissima mergis. 
Hie vindem iEneas frondenti ex ilice metam 
Constituit signum nautis pater, unde reverti 130 

Scirent et longos ubi circumflectere cursus. 
Turn loca sorte legunt ipsique m puppibus auro 
Ductores longe effulgent ostroque decori; 
Cetera populea velatur fronde mventus 
Nudatosque umeros oleo perfiisa nitescit. 135 

Considunt transtris, mtentaque brachia remis; 
Intenti exspectant signum, exultantiaque haunt 
Cor da pavor pulsans laudumque arrecta cupido. 
Inde ubi clara dedit sonitum tuba, finibus omnes, 
Haud mora, prosiluere suis; ferit sethera clamor 140 

Nauticus, adductis spiimant freta versa lacertis. 
Infmdunt pariter sulcos, totumque dehiscit 
Convulsum remis rostrisque tridentibus sequor. 
Non tarn prsecipites bnugo certamme campum 
Cornpuere ruuntque effiisi car cere curriis, 145 

Nee sic immissis aurigse undantia lora 
Concussere mgis pronique m verbera pendent. 
Turn plausu fremitiique virum studiisque faventum 
Consonat omne nemus, vocemque mcliisa voliitant 
Litora, pulsati colles clamor e resultant. 150 

Effugit ante alios primisque elabitur undis 
Turbam inter f remitumque Gyas ; quern deinde Cloanthus 
Consequitur, mehor remis, sed pondere pinus 
Tarda tenet. Post hos aequo discrimme Pnstis. 
Centaurusque locum tendunt superare pnorem; 155 
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Et nunc Pnstis habet, nunc victam prsetent mgens 

Centaurus, nunc una ambse mnctisque feruntur 

Frontibus et longa sulcant vada salsa carina. 

Jamque propmquabant scopulo metamque tenebant 

Quum prmceps medioque Gyas m gurgite victor 160 

Rectorem navis compellat voce Menoeten: 

'Quo tantum mihi dexter abis? hue dinge gressum; 

Litus ama et lsevas strmgat sine palmula cautes; 

Altum alii teneant.' Dixit; sed caeca Menoetes 

Saxa timens proram pelagi detorquet ad undas. 165 

'Quo diversus abis?' iterum 'pete saxa, MenceteP 

Cum clamore Gyas revocabat, et ecce Cloanthum 

Respicit mstantem tergo et propiora tenentem. 

Ille inter navemque Gya3 scopulosque sonantes 

Radit iter lsevum interior, subitoque pnorem 170 

PraBtent et metis tenet sequora tiita relictis. 

Turn vero exarsit mveni dolor ossibus mgens, 

Nee lacnmis caruere gena3, segnemque Menoeten, 

Oblitus deconsque sui soemmque salutis, 

In mare prsecipitem puppi deturbat ab alta; 175 

Ipse gubernaclo rector subit, ipse magister 

Hortaturque viros clavumque ad htora torquet. 

At gravis ut fundo vix tandem redditus imo est 

lam senior madidaque fluens m veste, Menoetes, 

Summa petit scopuli siccaque m riipe resedit: 180 

Ilium et labentem Teucri et risere natantem, 

Et salsos rident revomentem pectore fluctus. 

Hie laeta extremis spes est accensa duobus 

Sergesto Mnestheique, Gyan super are morantem. 

Sergestus capit ante locum scopuloque propmquat, 185 

Nee tota tamen ille prior praBeunte carina; 

Parte prior, partem rostro premit semula Pnstis. 

At media socios mcedens nave per ipsos 

Hortatur Mnestheus: 'nunc, nunc msurgite remis, 
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Hectorei socii, Troise quos sorte suprema 190 

Delegi comites; nunc lllas promite vires, 

Nunc amnios, quibus in Gsetulis Syrtibus usi, 

Iomoque mari, Maleseque sequacibus undis. 

Non lam prima peto Mnestheus, neque vmcere certo; 

(Quanquam 6 ! sed superent quibus hoc,Neptune,dedisti),195 

Extremos pudeat rednsse: hoc vmcite, cives, 

Et prohibete nefas." Olli cert am me summo 

Procumbunt : vastis tremit ictibus area puppis, 

Subtrahiturque solum, turn creber anhelitus artiis 

Andaque ora quatit, sudor fluit undique rivis. 200 

Attuht ipse viris optatum casus honorem. 

Namque furens animi dum proram ad saxa suburget 

Interior spatioque subit Sergestus miquo, 

Infelix saxis in procurrentibus hsesit. 

Concussse cautes et acuto m munce remi 205 

Obnixi crepuere lllisaque prora pependit. 

Consurgunt nautse et magno clamore morantur 

Ferratasque trudes et acuta cuspide contos 

Expediunt fractosque legunt in gurgite remos. 

At lsetus Mnestheus successuque acnor ipso 210 

Agmme remorum celeri ventisque vocatis, 

Prona petit mana et pelago decurrit aperto. 

Qualis spelunca subito commota columba, 

Cm domus et dulces latebroso m pumice nidi, 

Fertur m arva volans plausumque externta pennis 215 

Dat tecto mgentem, mox aere lapsa quieto 

Radit iter liquidum celeres neque commovet alas: 

Sic Mnestheus, sic ipsa fuga secat ultima Pnstis 

JEquora, sic lllam fert impetus ipse volantem. 

Et primum m scopulo luctantem desent alto 220 

Sergestum brevibusque vadis frustraque vocantem 

Auxilia et fractis discentem currere remis. 

Inde Gyan ipsamque mgenti mole Chimseram 
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Consequitur; cedit, quomam spohata magistro est: 

Solus lamque ipso superest in fine Cloanthus: 225 

Quern petit et summis adnixus viribus urget. 

Turn vero ingeminat clamor cunctique sequentem 

Instigant studiis, resonatque fragonbus aether. 

Hi propnum decus et partum mdignantur honorem, 

Ni teneant, vitamque volunt pro laude pacisci ; 230 

Hos successus alit: possunt, quia posse videntur. 

Et fors sequatis cepissent prsemia rostris, 

Ni palmas ponto tendens utrasque Cloanthus 

Fudissetque preces divosque m vota vocasset : 

'Di, quibus imperium est pelagi, quorum sequora curro, 235 

Vobis la3tus ego hoc candentem m litore taurum 

Constituam ante aras voti reus, extaque salsos 

Pornciam m fluctus et vina liquentia fundam.' 

Dixit, eumque imis sub fluctibus audiit omnis 

Nereidum Phorcique chorus, Panopeaque virgo; 240 

Et pater ipse manii magna Portiinus euntem 

Impuht : ilia Noto citms volucrique sagitta 

Ad terram fugit, et portu se condidit alto. 

^Eneas gives prizes to the captains of each ship. 

Turn satus Anchisa cunctis ex more vocatis 
Victorem magna prsecoms voce Cloanthum 245 

Declarat vindique advelat tempora lauro; 
Muneraque m naves ternos optare mvencos, 
Vinaque et argenti magnum dat ferre talentum. 
Ipsis prsecipuos ductonbus addit honores : 
Victori chlamydem auratam, quam pliinma circum 250 
Purpura Mseandro duphci Mehbcea cucurnt, 
Intextusque puer frondosa regius Ida 
Veloces laculo cervos cursuque fatigat 
Acer, anhelanti simihs, quern prsepes ab Ida 
Sublimem pedibus rapuit Jo vis armiger uncis: 255 
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Longsevi palmas nequicquam ad sidera tendunt 
Custodes, ssevitque canum latratus in auras. 
At qui demde locum tenuit virtute secundum, 
Levibus huic hamis consertam auroque tnlicem 
Loricam, quam Demoleo detraxerat ipse 260 

Victor apud rapidum Simoenta sub Ilio alto, 
Donat habere, viro decus et tutamen m armis. 
Vix lllam famuli Phegeus Sagansque ferebant 
Multiplicem, comxi umeris; mdutus at ohm 
Demoleus cursu palantes Troas agebat. 265 

Tertia dona facit gemmos ex sere lebetas, 
Cymbiaque argento perfecta atque aspera signis. 
Jamque adeo donati omnes opibusque superbi, 
Pumceis ibant evmcti tempora tseniis, 
Quum saevo e scopulo multa vix arte revulsus, 270 

Amissis remis atque ordme debihs lino, 
Irrisam sine honore ratem Sergestus agebat. 
Quahs ssepe viae deprensus m aggere serpens, 
iErea quern obliquum rota transnt aut gravis ictu 
Semmecem liquit saxo lacerumque viator; 275 

Nequicquam longos fugiens dat corpore tortus, 
Parte ferox ardensque oculis et sibila colla 
Arduus attollens; pars vulnere clauda retentat 
Nexantem nodis seque in sua membra phcantem; 
Tali remigio navis se tarda movebat; 280 

Vela facit tamen et velis subit ostia plenis. 
Sergestum ^Eneas promisso munere donat, 
Servatam ob navem lsetus sociosque reductos: 
Olli serva datur operum haud ignara Mmervae, 
Cressa genus Pholoe, gemmique sub ubere nati. 285 

The foot race. The mutual affection of Nisus and Euryalus. 
Nisus loses the race himself, but wins it for his friend. 
.55neas is again generous beyond his promises. 

Hoc pius iEneas misso certamme tendit 
Grammeum m campum, quern colhbus undique curvis 
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Cmgebant silvse, mediaque m valle theatri 

Circus erat; quo se multis cum millibus heros 

Consessii medium tulit, exstructoque resedit. 290 

Hie, qui forte velmt rapido contendere cursu, 

Invitat pretiis animos, et prsemia pomt. 

Undique conveniunt Teucri mixtique Sicani, 

Nisus et Euryalus primi: 

Euryalus forma msignis vindique mventa, 295 

Nisus amore pio pueri; quos demde seeutus 

Regius egregia Pnami de stirpe Diores; 

Hunc Salius simul et Patron, quorunx alter Acarnan, 

Alter ab Arcadio Tegea3se sanguine gentis : 

Turn duo Trinacni mvenes, Helymus Panopesque, 300 

Assueti silvis, comites senions Acestse; 

Multi prseterea, quos fama obsciira recondit. 

iEneas quibus m mediis sic demde lociitus: 

' Accipite ha3C animis la3tasque advertite mentes : 

Nemo ex hoc numero mihi non donatus abibit. 305 

Gnosia bina dabo levato lucida ferro. 

Spicula cselatamque argento ferre bipennem; 

Omnibus hie erit unus honos. Tres prsemia primi 

Accipient flavaque caput nectentur oliva. 

Primus equum phaleris msignem victor habeto; * 310 

Alter Amazomam pharetram, plenamque sagittis 

Threiciis, lato quam circumplectitur auro 

Balteus et tereti subnectit fibula gemma; 

Tertius Argolica hac galea contentus abito.' 

Ha3C ubi dicta, locum capmnt signoque repente 315 
Cornpiunt spatia audito limenque relmquunt, 
Effusi nimbo similes: simul ultima signant. 
Primus abit longeque ante omnia corpora Nisus 
Emicat et ventis et fulmmis ocior alis; 
Proximus huic, longo sed proximus mtervallo, 320 

Insequitur Salius; spatio post demde relicto 
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Tertius Euryalus; 

Euryalumque Helymus sequitur; quo demde sub ipso 

Ecce volat calcemque tent 1am calce Diores, 

Incumbens umero; spatia et si plura supersmt, 325 

Transeat elapsus prior ambiguumve relmquat. 

Jamque fere spatio extremo fessique sub ipsum 

Finem adventabant, levi quum sanguine Nisus 

Labitur mfelix, csesis ut forte mvencis 

Fusus humum vindesque super madefecerat herbas. 330 

Hie mvenis lam victor ovans vestigia presso 

Haud tenuit titubata solo, sed pronus m ipso 

Concidit immundoque fimo sacroque cruore. 

Non tamen Euryali, non llle oblitus amorum: 

Nam sese opposuit Salio per lubnca surgens, 335 

llle autem spissa lacuit revolutus harena: 

Emicat Euryalus et munere victor amici 

Prima tenet, plausuque volat fremituque secundo. 

Post Helymus subit et nunc tertia palma Diores. 

Hie totum cavese consessum mgentis et ora 340 

Prima patrum magnis Salius clamonbus implet, 

Ereptumque dolo reddi sibi poscit honorem. 

Tutatur favor Euryalum, lacnma3que decorse, 

Gratior et pulchro veniens in corpore virtus; 

Admvat et magna proclamat voce Diores, 345 

Qui subnt palmse frustraque ad prsemia venit 

Ultima, si primi Salio reddentur honor es. 

Turn pater ^Eneas, l Vestra/ mquit, ; munera vobis 

Certa manent, pueri, et palmam movet ordme nemo; 

Me liceat casus miserari msontis amici/ 350 

Sic fatus tergum Ga3tuli immane leonis 

Dat Salio, villis onerosum atque unguibus aureis. 

Hie Nisus, 'si tanta/ mquit, 'sunt prsemia victis, 

Et te lapsorum miseret, qua3 munera Niso 

Digna dabis? primam merui qui laude coronam, 355 
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The Footrace 
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Ni me, quae Salmm, fortiina mimica tuhsset;' 

Et simul his dictis faciem ostentabat et lido 

Turpia membra fimo. Risit pater optimus olli, 

Et clypeum efferri mssit, Didymaoms artem, 

Neptuni sacro Danais de poste refrxum; 360 

Hoc mvenem egregmm prsestanti munere donat. 

The third contest, the boxing match. Dares plays the brag- 
gart. Entellus though old in years, encouraged by 
Acestes, takes up the challenge. 

Post, ubi conf ecti cursus et dona peregit : 
'Nunc, si cm virtus ammusque in pectore prsesens, 
Adsit et evmctis attollat brachia palmis.' 
Sic ait, et geminum pugnse propomt honorem, 365 

Victori velatum auro vittisque mvencum, 
Ensem atque msignem galeam solacia victo. 
Nee mora; contmuo vastis cum viribus effert 
Ora Dares magnoque virum se murmure tollit, 
Solus qui Pandem solitus contendere contra, 370 

Idemque ad tumulum quo maximus occubat Hector, 
Victorem Biiten immani corpbre, qui se 
Bebrycia vemens Amyci de gente ferebat, 
Perculit et fulva monbundum extendit harena. 
Talis prima Dares caput altum m prcelia tollit 375 

Ostenditque umeros latos alternaque lactat 
Brachia protendens et verberat ictibus auras. 
Qusentur huic alius; nee qmsquam ex agmme tanto 
Audet adire virum manibusque mducere csestus. 
Ergo alacns cunctosque putans excedere palma 380 

iEnese stetit ante pedes, nee plura moratus 
Turn lseva taurum cormi tenet atque ita fatur: 
1 Nate dea, si nemo audet se credere pugnse, 
QuaB finis standi? quo me decet usque teneri? 
Ducere dona mbe.' Cuncti simul ore fremebant 385 
Dardanidae reddique viro promissa lubebant. 
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Hie gravis Entellum dictis castigat Acestes, 
Proximus ut vindante toro consederat herbae : 
i Entelle, heroum quondam fortissime frustra, 
Tantane tarn patiens nullo eertamme tolli 390 

Dona sines? Ubi nunc nobis deus llle (magister 
Nequicquam memoratus) Eryx? ubi fama per omnem 
Trinacnam et spolia ilia tuis pendentia tectis? 5 
Ille sub haec: 'non laudis amor, nee gloria cessit 
Pulsa metu; sed enim gelidus tardante senecta 395 

Sanguis hebet frigentque effetae in corpore vires. 
Si mihi, quae quondam fuerat, quaque improbus iste 
Exsultat fidens, si nunc foret ilia mventas, 
Haud equidem pretio mductus pulchroque mvenco 
Vemssem, nee dona moror.' Sic demde lociitus 400 

In medium gemmos immani pondere caestus 
Proieeit, quibus acer Eryx in prseha suetus 
Ferre manum duroque mtendere brachia tergo. 
Obstipuere animi: tantorum mgentia septem 
Terga bourn plumbo msiito ferroque ngebant. 405 

Ante omnes stupet ipse Dares, longeque recusat; 
Magnanimusque Anchisiades et pondus et ipsa 
Hue llliic vmclorum immensa volumma versat, 
Turn senior tales referebat pectore voces: 
'Quid, si quis caestus ipsius et Herculis arma 410 

Vidisset, tnstemque hoc ipso in More pugnam? 
Haec germanus Eryx quondam tuus arma gerebat 
(Sanguine cernis adhuc sparsoque mfecta cerebro), 
His magnum Alciden contra stetit, his ego suetus 
Dum mehor vires sanguis dabat, aemula necdum 415 

Temponbus gemmis canebat sparsa senectus. 
Sed si nostra Dares hsec Troius arma recusat 
Idque pio sedet JEnesd, probat auctor Acestes, 
iEquemus pugnas. Erycis tibi terga remitto 
(Solve metus), et tu Troianos exue caBstus. 420 
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Haec fatus duphcem ex umeris deiecit amictum, 

Et magnos membrorum artiis, magna ossa lacertosque 

Exuit atque mgens media consistit harena. 

Turn satus Anchisa caestus pater extulit aequos, 

Et paribus palmas amborum mnexuit armis. 425 

The combat. Entellus proves victorious, JEneas gives prizes 
to both the boxers. 

Constitit in digitos extemplo arrectus uterque 

Brachiaque ad superas mterntus extulit auras. 

Abduxere retro longe capita ardua ab ictu; 

Immiscentque manus manibus pugnamque laeessunt, 

Ille pedum melior motii fretusque mventa, 430 

Hie niembris et mole valens; sed tarda trementi 

Genua labant, vastos quatit 2eger anhelitus artus. 

Multa viri nequicquam inter se vulnera lactant, 

Multa cavo lateri mgemmant et pectore vastos 

Dant somtiis; erratque aures et tempora circum 435 

Crebra manus, duro crepitant sub vulnere mala3. 

Stat gravis Entellus nisuque immotus eodem, 

Corpore tela modo atque oculis vigilantibus exit. 

Ille, velut celsam oppugnat qui molibus urbem, 

Aut montana sedet circum castella sub armis, 440 

Nunc hos, nunc lllos aditiis, omnemque pererrat 

Arte locum et vanis assultibus irritus urget. 

Ostendit dextram msurgens Entellus et aite 

Extulit : ille ictum venientem a vertice velox 

Prsevidit celerique elapsus corpore cessit; 445 

Entellus virus in ventum effudit et ultro 

Ipse gravis graviterque ad terram pondere vasto 

Concidit, ut quondam cava concidit aut Erymantho, 

Aut Ida in magna radicibus eruta pinus. 

Consurgunt studiis Teucri et Trinacria pubes; 450 

It clamor ca?16 primusque accurnt Acestes 
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.^Equsevumque ab humo miserans attollit amicum. 

At non tardatus casu neque territus heros 

Acrior ad pugnam redit ac vim suscitat ira; 

Turn pudor mcendit vires et conscia virtus, 455 

Prsecipitemque Daren ardens agit sequore toto 

Nunc dextra mgemmans ictus, nunc llle sinistra; 

Nee mora, nee requies : quam multa grandme nimbi 

Culmmibus crepitant, sic densis ictibus heros 

Creber utraque manii pulsat versatque Dareta. 460 

Turn pater iEneas procedere longius iras 

Et ssevire animis Entellum haud passus acerbis, 

Sed finem imposuit pugnae fessumque Dareta 

Eripuit mulcens dictis ac talia f atur : 

'Infelix, quae tanta animum dementia cepit? 465 

Non vires alias conversaque numma sentis? 

Cede deo.' Dixitque et prcelia voce diremit. 

Ast ilium fidi sequales genua segra trahentem 

Jactantemque utroque caput, crassumque cruorem 

Ore eiectantem mixtosque m sanguine dentes 470 

Ducunt ad naves; galeamque ensemque vocati 

Accipiunt, palmam Entello taurumque relmquunt. 

Hie victor superans animis tauroque superbus, 

'Nate dea, vosque hsec/ mquit, 'cognoscite, Teucri, 

Et mihi quae f uermt mvenili in corpore vires 475 

Et qua servetis revocatum a morte Dareta.' 

Dixit, et adversi contra stetit ora mvenci 

Qui donum adstabat pugnse, diirosque reducta 

Libravit dextra media inter cornua csestiis 

Arduus, effractoque lllisit in ossa cerebro: 480 

Stermtur exanimisque tremens procumbit humi bos. 

Ille super tales effundit pectore voces : 

'Hanc tibi, Eryx, meliorem animam pro morte Daretis 

Persolvo; hie victor csestus artemque repono.' 
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The fourth contest, the trial of archery. A dove is fastened 
to a high mast. The first archer hits the mast, the second 
cleaves the string, the third shoots the bird when free in 
the air. The arrow of Acestes catches fire in the sky, an 
omen of future events. 

Protmus iEneas celeri certare sagitta 485 

Invitat qui forte velmt et prsemia dicit, 
Ingentique manu malum de nave Seresti 
Erigit et volucrem traiecto m fune columbam 
Quo tendant ferrum, malo suspendit ab alto. 
Convenere viri deiectamque serea sortem 490 

Accepit galea; et primus clamore secundo 
Hyrtacidse ante omnes exit locus Hippocoontis; 
Quern modo navali Mnestheus certamme victor 
Consequrtur, vindi Mnestheus evmctus oliva. 
Tertius Eurytion, tuus, 6 clanssime, frater, - 495 

Pandare, qui quondam mssus confundere foedus 
In medios telum torsisti primus Achivos. 
Extremus galeaque ima subsedit Acestes, 
Ausus et ipse manu mvenum tentare laborem. 

Turn validis flexos mcurvant viribus arcus 500 

Pro se quisque viri, et depromunt tela pharetris, 
Primaque per caelum nervo stridente sagitta 
Hyrtacidse mvenis volucres diverberat auras, 
Et venit adversique mfigitur arbore mali. 
Intremuit malus, timuitque externta pennis 505 

Ales et mgenti sonuerunt omnia plausu. 
Post acer Mnestheus adducto constitit arcii, 
Alta petens, panterque oculos telumque tetendit; 
Ast ipsam miserandus avem contmgere ferro 
Non valuit; nodos et vmcula linea riipit, 510 

Quis mnexa pedem malo pendebat ab alto; 
Ilia Notos atque atra volans m mibila fugit 
Turn rapidus, lamdudum arcu contenta parato 
Tela tenens, fratrem Eurytion m vota vocavit, 
Jam vacuo lactam ca3lo speculatus et alis 515 
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Plaudentem nigra f igit sub nube columbam : 

Decidit exanimis vitamque reliquit m astris 

JEthenis fixamque refert delapsa sagittam. 

Amissa solus palma superabat Acestes, 

Qui tamen aenas telum contendit m auras, 520 

Ostentans artemque pater, arcumque sonantem. 

Hie oculis subitum obiicitur magnoque futurum 

Augurio monstrum; docuit post exitus mgens 

Seraque ternfici eecmerunt omnia vates; 

Namque volans liquidis in niibibus arsit harundo, 525 

Signavitque viam flammis, tenuesque recessit 

Comsumpta in ventos: cselo ceu saepe refixa 

Transcurrunt crinemque volantia sidera ducunt. 

Attomtis hsesere animis superosque precati 

Trinacrii Teucrique viri, nee maximus omen 530 

Abnuit iEneas, sed lsetum amplexus Acesten 

Munenbus cumulat magnis ac talia fatur: 

' Sume pater; nam te voluit rex magnus Olympi 

Talibus auspiciis exsortem diicere honores. 

Ipsius AnchisaB longa3vi hoc mimus habebis, 535 

Cratera impressum signis; quern Thracms ohm 

AnchisaB gemtori in magno miinere Cisseus 

Ferre sui dederat mommentum et pignus amoris.' 

Sic f atus cmgit vindanti tempora lauro 

Et primum ante omnes victorem appellat Acesten. 540 

Nee bonus Eurytion pra3lato invidit honori, 

Quamvis solus avem cselo deiecit ab alto. 

Proximus mgreditur donis qui vmcula riipit, 

Extremus volucri qui fixit arundme malum. 

The game of Troy. Augustus loved this game. The evolutions 
of the Trojan boys are like the intricacies of the Labyrinth, 
or the gambols of dolphins. So end the games. 

At pater ./Eneas nondum certamme misso 545 

Custodem ad sese eomitemque impubis Iiili 
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Epytiden vocat, et fidam sic fatur ad aurem: 

' Vade age, et Ascanio, si lam puerile paratum 

Agmen habet secum cursusque mstruxit equorum, 

Ducat avo turmas et sese ostendat in armis 550 

Die' ait. Ipse omnem longo decedere circo 

Infusum populum et campos mbet esse patent es. 

Incedunt pueri panterque ante ora parentum 

Frenatis lucent in equis, quos omnis euntes 

Trinacrise mirata f remit Troiseque mventus. 555 

Omnibus m morem tonsa coma pressa corona; 

Cornea bina ferunt prsefixa hastiha ferro; 

Pars leves umero pharetras; it pectore summo 

Flexilis obtorti per collum cir cuius auri. 

Tres equitum numero turmse ternique vagantur 560 

Ductores; pueri bis seni quemque secuti 

Agmme partito fulgent paribusque magistris. 

Una acies mvenum, diicit quam parvus ovantem 

Nomen avi referens Priamus, tua clara, Polite, 

Progenies, auctura Italos; quern Thracius albis 565 

Portat equus bicolor maculis, vestigia primi 

Alba pedis, frontemque ostentans arduus albam. 

Alter Atys, genus unde Atii duxere Latini, 

Parvus Atys pueroque puer dilectus Iiilo. 

Extremus formaque ante omnes pulcher lulus 570 

Sidonio est mvectus equo, quern Candida Dido 

Esse sui dederat mommentum et pignus amoris. 

Cetera Trinacnis pubes senions Acestse 

Fertur equis. 

Excipiunt plausu pavidos gaudentque tuentes 575 

Dardanidae, veterumque agnoscunt ora parentum. 
Postquam omnem lseti consessum oculosque suorum 
Lustravere in equis, signum clamore paratis 
Epytides longe dedit msonuitque flagello. 
Olli discurrere pares, atque agmme terni 580 
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Diductis solvere choris, rursusque vocati 

Convertere vias mfestaque tela tulere 

Inde alios ineimt cursiis aliosque recursiis, 

Adversi spatris; alternosque orbibus orbes 

Impedmnt pugnseque cient simulacra sub armis; 585 

Et nunc terga fuga nudant, nunc spicula vertunt 

Infensi; facta panter nunc pace feruntur. 

Ut quondam Creta fertur Labyrmthus in alta 

Panetibus textum csecis iter ancipitemque 

Mille viis habuisse dolum, qua signa sequendi 590 

Falleret mdeprensus et irremeabilis error: 

Haud alio Teucrum nati vestigia cursii 

Impedmnt texuntque fugas et prceha ludo, 

Delphinum similes, qui per maria umida nando 

Carpathium Libycumque secant [liiduntque per undas].595 

Hunc morem cursiis, atque haec certamma primus 

Ascanius, Longam muris quum cmgeret Albam, 

Rettulit et pnscos docuit celebrare Latinos, 

Quo puer ipse modo, secum quo Troia piibes; 

Albani docuere suos; hmc maxima porro 600 

Accepat Roma et patrium servavit honorem; 

Troiaque nunc pueri, Troianum dicitur agmen. 

Hac celebrata tenus sancto certamma patri. 

But sorrow follows mirth. Juno sends down Iris, who, taking 
a human form, fills the Trojan matrons with a weariness 
of their endless voyagings. They set fire to the ships. 
iEneas hastens to the shore. In answer to the prayer 
which he offers in his extremity, Jove sends rain. The 
fleet is saved. 

Hmc primum fortiina fidem mutata novavit. 

Dum variis tumulo referunt sollemma liidis, 605 

Irim de cselo misit Saturma Juno, 

Iliacam ad classem ventosque aspirat eunti, 

Multa movens necdum antiquum saturata dolorem. 

Ilia viam celerans per mille colonbus arcum ? 
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Nulli visa cito decurnt tramite Virgo. 610 

Conspicit mgentem concursum et litora lustrat 

Desertosque videt portiis, classemque rehctam. 

At procul m sola secrete Troades acta 

Amissum Anchisen flebant, cunctseque profundum 

Pontum aspectabant flentes. Heu tot vada fessis 615 

Et tantum superesse maris, vox omnibus una. 

Urbem orant, tsedet pelagi perferre laborem 

Ergo inter medias sese haud ignara nocendi 

Conncit et faciemque dese vestemque reponit: 

Fit Beroe, Ismarii coniunx longseva Dorycli, 620 

Cm genus et quondam nomen natique fuissent, 

Ac sic Dardanidtim mediam se matribus infert: 

'O misery, quas non manus,' mquit, 'Achaica bello 

Traxent ad letum patriae sub mcembus! 6 gens 

Infelix, cm te exitio Fortiina reservat? 625 

Septima post Troise excidmm lam vertitur sestas, 

Quum freta, quum terras omnes, tot mhospita saxa 

Sideraque emensse fenmur, dum per mare magnum 

Italiam sequimur fugientem et volvimur undis. 

Hie Erycis fines fraterni atque hospes Acestes: 630 

Quid prohibet muros lacere, et dare civibus urbem? 

6 patna et rapti nequicquam ex hoste Penates, 

Nullane lam Troise dicentur moenia? nusquam 

Hectoreos amnes Xanthum et Simoenta videbo? 

Quin agite et mecum mfaustas exurite puppes. 635 

Nam mihi Cassandra per somnum vatis imago 

Ardentes dare visa faces: "hie qusente Troiam; 

Hie domus est," mquit, "vobis." Jam tempus agi res, 

Nee tantis mora prodigiis : en quatuor arse 

Neptuno; deus ipse faces animumque mmistrat.' 640 

Hsec memorans prima mfensum vi cornpit ignem 

Sublataque procul dextra conixa coruscat, 

Et lacit. Arrectse mentes stupefactaque cor da 
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Iliadum. Hie una e multis, quse maxima natii, 

Pyrgo, tot Priami natorum regia niitrix: 645 

1 Non Beroe vobis, non ha?c Rhceteia, matres, 

Est Dorycli coniunx; divini signa decoris, 

Ardentesque notate oculos; qui spintus llli, 

Qui vultus vocisque sonus, vel gressus eunti. 

Ipsa egomet diidum Beroen digressa reliqui 650 

iEgram, mdignantem tali quod sola careret 

Munere, nee meritos Anchisse mferret honores.' 

Hobc eflata. 

At matres primo ancipites oculisque malignis 

Ambiguse spectare rates miserum inter amorem 655 

Prsesentis terra fatisque vocantia regna, 

Quum dea se paribus per caelum sustulit alis, 

Ingentemque fuga seeuit sub mibibus arcum. 

Turn vero attonitse monstris actaeque furore 

Conclamant, rapmntque focis penetrahbus ignem 660 

(Pars spoliant aras), frondem ac virgulta facesque 

Comciunt, funt immissis Vulcanus habenis 

Transtra per et remos et pictas abiete puppes. 

Nuntius Anchisae ad tumulum cuneosque theatri 

Incensas perfert naves Eumelus, et ipsi 665 

Respiemnt atram m nimbo volitare favillam. 

Primus et Ascanius, cursus ut laetus equestres 

Diicebat, sic acer equo turbata petivit 

Castra, nee examines possunt retmere magistri 

'Quis furor iste novus? quo nunc, quo tenditis/ mquit, 670 

'Heu miserse cives? non hostem immicaque castra 

Argivum, vestras spes liritis. En ego vester 

Ascanms.' Galeam ante pedes proiecit manem 

Qua ludo mdiitus belli simulacra ciebat. 

Accelerat simul JSneas, simul agmma Teucrum. 675 

Ast ilia? diversa metii per litora passim 

Diffugmnt, silvasque et sicubi concava furtim 
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Saxa petunt. Piget mcepti lucisque, suosque 

Mutatse agnoscunt excussaque pectore Juno est; 

Sed non idcirco flammse atque mcendia vires 680 

Indomitas posuere; udo sub robore vivit 

Stuppa vomens tardum fumum, lentusque carinas 

Est vapor et toto descendit corpore pestis, 

Nee vires heroum mfusaque fliimma prosunt. 

Turn pms iEneas umeris absemdere vestem, 685 

Auxihoque vocare deos, et tendere palmas : 
' Juppiter omnipotens, si nondum exosus ad unum 
Troianos, si quid pietas antiqua labores 
Respicit humanos, da flammam evadere classi 
Nunc, pater, et tenues Teucrum res enpe leto; 690 

Vel tii, quod superest, mfesto fulmme morti, 
Si mereor, demitte, tuaque hie obrue dextra.'* 
Vix ha3C ediderat, quum effusis imbribus atra 
Tempestas sine more furit tomtriique tremiscunt 
Ardua terrarum, et campi; ruit a3there toto 695 

Turbidus imber aqua densisque nigernmus Austris, 
Implenturque super puppes, semmsta madescunt 
Robora, restmctus donee vapor omms, et omnes, 
Quatuor amissis servataB a peste carinse. 

At pater ^Eneas casii concussus acerbo 700 

Nunc hue mgentes nunc llliic pectore ciiras 
Miitabat versans, Siculisne resideret arvis 
Oblitus fatorum, Italasne capesseret oras. 

Nautes counsels ^neas to leave the old and faint-hearted in 
Sicily 

Turn senior Nautes, unum Tritonia Pallas 

Quern docuit multaque msignem reddidit arte, 705 

(Ha3C responsa dabat, vel qua3 portenderet ira 

Magna deum vel quas fatorum posceret ordo) — 

Isque his iEnean solatus vocibus mfit: 
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'Nate dea, quo fata trahunt retrahuntque sequamur; 
Quicquid erit, superanda omnis fortiina ferendo est. 710 
Est tibi Dardanms divinse stirpis Acestes; 
Hunc cape consilris socmm et conmnge volentem: 
Huic trade amissis superant qui navibus, et quos 
Pertassum magni meepti rerumque tuarum est; 
Longsevosque series ac fessas sequore matres 715 

Et quicquid tecum mvalidum metuensque pericli est, 
Delige, et his habeant terris, sine, mcenia fessi; 
Urbem appellabunt permisso nomine Acestam.' 

Talibus mcensus dictis semons amici, 
Turn vero in curas animum didiicitur omnes. 720 

The spirit of his father appears in a vision of the night, and 
gives the same advice, and further tells him to come and 
see him in Elysium. 

Et Nox atra polum bigis subvecta tenebat : 

Visa dehinc cselo facies delapsa parentis 

Anchisse, subito tales efTundere voces : 

'Nate, mihi vita quondam, dum vita manebat, 

Care magis, nate Ihacis exercite fatis, 725 

Impeno Jo vis hue venio, qui classibus ignem 

Depulit, et C2B16 tandem miseratus ab alto est: 

Consiliis pare, quae nunc pulchernma Nautes 

Dat senior; lectos mvenes, fortissima corda, 

Defer in Italiam. Gens dura atque aspera cultii 730 

Debellanda tibi Latio est. Ditis tamen ante 

Infernas accede domos, et Averna per alta 

Congressus pete, nate, meos ; non me impia namque 

Tartara habent, tnstes umbrae, sed amoena piorum 

Concilia Elysiumque colo. Hue casta Sibylla 735 

Nigrarum mult 6 pecudum te sanguine ducet. 

Turn genus omne tuum et quaa dentur moema disces. 

Jamque vale; torquet medios nox umida cursus 

Et me sa3vus equis Onens afflavit anhelis/ 
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Dixerat et tenues fugit ceu fumus m auras. 740 

iEneas 'quo deinde ruis? quo prorrpis?' mqmt, 

' Quern fugis? aut quis te nostris complexibus arcet?' 

Hsec memorans cmerem et sopitos suscitat ignes, 

Pergameumque Larem et canse penetralia Vestse 

Farre pio et plena supplex veneratur acerra. 745 

Extemplo socios primumque arcessit Acesten, 
Et Jovis imperium et cari pr^ecepta parentis 
Edocet et quae nunc ammo sententia eonstet. 
Haud mora consilris, nee mssa recusat Acestes. 

Sergesta.is founded; a temple to Venus is built on Eryx. 

Transcribunt urbi matres, populumque volentem 750 

Deponunt, animos nil magna3 laudis egentes. 

Ipsi transtra novant flammisque ambesa reponunt 

Robora navigiis, aptant remosque rudentesque, 

Exigui numero, sed bello vivida virtus. 

Interea iEneas urbem designat aratro, 755 

Sortiturque domos; hoc Ilium, et hsec loca Troia3 

Esse mbet. Gaudet regno Troianus Acestes, 

Indicitque forum et patnbus dat nira vocatis. 

Turn vicina astris Erycino m vertice sedes 

Fundatur Veneri Idahse, tumuloque sacerdos 760 

Ac lucus late sacer additur Anchiseo. 

Jamque dies epulata novem gens omnis, et aris 
Factus honos : placidi straverunt aBquora venti 
Creber et aspirans.rursus vocat Auster m altum. 
Exontur procurva mgens per litora fletus; 765 

Complexi inter se noctemque diemque morantur. 

The feelings of the matrons are changed. They sorrow when 
JEneas sets sail. 

Ipsse iam matres, ipsi, quibus aspera quondam 
Visa mans facies et non tolerabile nomen, 
Ire volunt omnemque fugse perferre laborem. 
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Quos bonus iEneas dictis solatur amicis 770 

Et consangumeo lacnmans commendat Acestse. 

Tres Eryci vitulos et tempestatibus agnam 

Csedere demde mbet, solvique ex ordme funem. 

Ipse caput tonsse folds evmctus olivse 

Stans procul m prora pateram tenet, extaque salsos 775 

Porncit m fluctus ac vina liquentia fundit. 

Prosequitur surgens a puppi ventus euntes ; 

Certatim socii fenunt mare et sequora verrunt. 

Venus begs Neptune to give the fleet a safe passage. Neptune 
promises safety to all but one. The sea is calm, and the 
god attended by his retinue of Tritons and Nereids. 

At Venus mterea Neptunum exercita curis 
Alloquitur talesque efTundit pectore questus: 780 

' Junonis gravis ira nee exsaturabile pectus 
Cogimt me, Neptune, preces descendere m omnes; 
Quam nee longa dies pietas nee mitigat ulla, 
Nee Jo vis imperio fatisque infract a quiescit. 
Non media de gente Phrygum exedisse nefandis 785 

Urbem odiis satis est nee pcenam traxe per omnem 
Reliquias Troise : cmeres atque ossa peremptse 
Insequitur. Causas tanti sciat ilia furons. 
Ipse mihi niiper Libycis tu testis m undis, 
Quam molem subito excient : mana omnia cselo 790 

Miscuit iEohis nequicquam freta procellis, 
In regnis hoc ausa tuis. 
Per scelus ecce etiam Troianis matnbus actis 
Exussit fcede puppes et classe subegit 
Amissa socios ignota3 lmquere terra3. 795 

Quod superest, oro, liceat dare tiita per undas 
Vela tibi, liceat Laurentem attmgere Thybrim, 
Si concessa peto, si dant ea mcenia Parcse/ 

Turn Saturnius ha3c domitor mans edidit alti* 
' Fas omne est, Cytherea, meis te fidere regnis, 800 
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Unde genus diicis. Merui quoque; ssepe furores 

Compressi et rabiem tantam cselique mansque. 

Nee minor m terris, Xanthum Simoentaque testor, 

iEnese mihi cura tui. Quum Troia Achilles 

Exanimata sequens impingeret agmma muris, 805 

Millia multa daret leto, gemerentque repleti 

Amnes, nee reperire viam atque evolvere posset 

In mare se Xanthus, Pelidse tunc ego forti 

Congressum iEnean nee dis nee viribus aequis 

Niibe cava rapui, cuperem quum vertere ab imo 810 

Structa meis manibus pernirse moenia Troia3. 

Nunc quoque mens eadem perstat mihi; pelle timores. 

Tutus, quos optas, portiis accedet Averni. 

Unus ent tantum amissum quern gurgite quaeres; 

TJnum pro multis dabitur caput.' 815 

His ubi laeta dea3 permulsit pectora dictis, 
Iungit equos auro genitor, spiimantiaque addit 
Frena feris mambusque omnes effundit habenas. 
Cseruleo per summa levis volat sequora currii. 
Subsidunt undas tumidumque sub axe tonanti 820 

Stermtur sequor aquis, fugmnt vasto sathere nimbi. 
Turn varise comitum facies; immania cete, 
Et senior Glauci chorus, Inousque Pal89mon, 
Tritonesque citi, Phorcique exercitus omnis. 
Lseva tenent Thetis et Mehte Panopeaque virgo, 825 

Nessee Spioque, Thaliaque Cymodoceque. 

Hie patns .^Enese suspensam blanda vicissim 
Gaudia pertentant mentem; mbet ocius omnes 
Attolli malos, mtendi brachia velis. 

Una omnes fecere pedem panterque smistros, 830 

Nunc dextros solvere sinus; una ardua torquent 
Cornua detorquentque ; ferunt sua flamma classem. 
Prmceps ante omnes densum Palimirus agebat 
Agmen; ad hunc alii cursum contendere mssi. 
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The god of Sleep brings drowsiness over the eyes of the faith- 
ful Palinurus. He falls into the sea. JEneas turns pilot 
himself, sorrowing for his lost comrade. 

Jamque fere mediam cseli nox limida metam 835 

Contigerat, placida laxabant membra quiete 

Sub remis fiisi per dura sedilia nautse: 

Quum levis sethenis delapsus Somnus ab astris 

Aera dimovit tenebrosum et dispulit umbras, 

Te, Pahnure, petens, tibi somnia tnstia portans 840 

Insonti; puppique deus consedit m alta, 

Phorbanti similis funditque has ore loquelas: 

' Iaside Pahnure, ferunt ipsa sequora elassem, 

iEquatse spirant aurse, datur hora quieti. 

Pone caput fessosque oculos furare labori; 845 

Ipse ego paulisper pro te tua munera mibo. , 

Gui vix attollens Palinurus lumma f atur : 

'Mene salis placidi vultum fluctusque quietos 

Ignorarc mbes? mene huie confidere monstro? 

iEnean credam (quid enim?) fallacibus auris 850 

Et eselo, toties deceptus fraude sereni?', 

Talia dicta dabat, clavumque affixus et hserens ' 

Nusquam amittebat oculosque sub astra tenebat. 

Ecce deus ramum LethaBO rore madentem, 

Vique soporatum Stygia super utraque quassat 855 

Tempora, cunct antique natantia lumma solvit. 

Vix primos mopina quies laxaverat artiis, 

Et supenncumbens, cum puppis parte revulsa, 

Cumque gubernaclo liquidas proiecit m undas 

Prsecipitem, ac socios nequicquam ssepe vocantem; 860 

Ipse volans tenues se sustuht ales ad auras. 

Currit iter totum non setius sequore classis, 
Promissisque patris Neptuni mternta fertur. 
Jamque adeo scopulos Sirenum advecta subibat, 
Difficiles quondam multorumque ossibus albos 865 

(Turn rauca assiduo longe sale saxa sonabant), 
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Quum pater amisso fluitantem errare magistro 

Sensit, et ipse ratem nocturnis rexit in undis, 

Multa gemens, easiique ammum concussus amici: 

' nimmm cselo et pelago confise sereno, 870 

Niidus m ignota, Palimire, lacebis h arena/ 



METRICAL INDEX. 

261. Victor apud rapidum Simoenta sub Ilio alto. 

(Ilio — consult note on Book III, line 211.) 

269 Puniceis ibant evmcti tempora tseniis. 
(tcenns — synizesis.) 

284. OUi serva datur operum haud ignara Minervae. 
(datur — final syllable lengthened in arsis.) 

337. Emicat Euryalus et munere victor amici. 

{Euryalus — final syllable lengthened in arsis.) 

352. Dat Salio villis onerosum atque unguibus aureis. 
(aureis — synizesis . ) 

422-3. Et magnos membrorum artiis magna ossa lacertosque . 
(que — synapheia.) 

432. Genua labant vastos quatit seger anhelitus artus. 

(Genua.)* 

521. Ostentans artemque pater arcumque sonantem. 
(pater — final syllable lengthened in arsis.) 

589 Panetibus textum caecis iter ancipitemque. 
(pariehbus — compare II, 442.) 

663. Transtra per et remos et pictas abiete puppes. 
(abiete — compare II, 16.) 

735. Concilia Elysmmque colo. Hue casta Sibylla. 
(colo — final vowel not elided. Cf. 1. 261.) 

753-4. Robora navigiis aptant remosque rudentesque . . . 
(que — synapheia. ) 

* The vowel u is 'hardened 7 ; see remark on II, 16 of this index. 




YERGILi ^EKEIDOS LIBER 

SEXTYS 



[The grand purpose and crown of the Sixth Book — that to which 
all leads up— is the catalogue of future Alban and Roman worthies, 
the glorification of Augustus, and the coronach of young Marcellus 
at the close. To this end it was that he dexterously incorporated 
the philosophic doctrines of the Anima Mundi and metempsy- 
chosis with an intervening purgatorial state. In the adaptation, 
however, of this last doctrine to his general purpose, Virgil has not 
shown perfect dexterity. The Mantuan Swan could not foresee 
that, after more than twelve centuries from his time, when classical 
Latin had melted into modern Italian, there should arise, in what the 
Augustan age knew as a small Tuscan village on the Arno, another 
great poet, who, dedicating an entire epic to the three divisions of 
the future world, would choose the shade of Virgil for his guide 
through their earlier scenes, till he stood beside his long-lost Beatrice 
on the holy mount. Many a crown of praise has been woven for 
the head of Virgil: none so bright as that which he has thus received 
from the genius of Dante. — Kennedy.] 

iEneas lands in Italy at Cumae and goes to consult the Sibylline 
oracle. Description of the sculpture on the doors of the 
temple of Apollo. 

Sic fatur lacrimans, ciassique immittit habenas 
Et tandem Euboicis Cumarum allabitur oris. 
Obvertunt pelago proras; turn dente tenaci 
Ancora fundabat naves, et litora curvse 
Prsetexunt puppes: mvenum manus emicat ardens 5 

Litus m Hespermm; qusent pars semma flammae 
Abstriisa in venis silicis, pars densa ferarum 

137 
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Tecta rapit silvas mventaque fliimma monstrat. 

At pms zEneas arces quibus altus Apollo 
Prsesidet horrendseque procul seer eta Sibyllae, 10 

Antrum immane petit, magnam cui mentem animumque 
Dehus mspirat vates, apentque futura. 
Jam subeunt Tnvise hicos atque aurea tecta. 

Daedalus, ut fama est, fugiens Minoia regna, 
Praepetibus pennis ausus se credere caelo, 15 

Xnsuetum per iter gelidas enavit ad Arctos, 
Chalcidicaque levis tandem super adstitit arce. 
Redditus his primum terris tibi, Phoebe, sacravit 
Remigium alarum posuitque immania templa. 
In fonbus letum Androgei; turn pendere pcenas 20 

CecropidaR mssi (miserum!) septena quotannis 
Corpora matorum; stat ductis sortibus urna. 
Contra elata mari respondet Gnosia tellus : 
Hie crudehs amor tauri suppostaque furto 
Pasiphae mixtumque genus, prolesque biformis 25 

Minotaurus mest, Veneris mommenta nefanda3. 
Hie labor llle domiis, et mextricabihs error. 
Magnum reginae sed enim miseratus amorem 
Daedalus ipse dolos tecti ambagesque resolvit, 
Caeca regens filo vestigia: tii quoque magnam 30 

Partem opere in tanto, smeret dolor, Icare haberes. 
Bis conatus erat casus effingere in auro, 
Bis patriae cecidere maniis. Quin protmus omnia 
Perlegerent oculis, ni lam praemissus Achates 
Afforet atque una Phcebi Tnviaeque sacerdos, 35 

Deiphobe Glauci, fatur quae talia regi: 

The Sibyl bids JEnea.s to sacrifice, and leads him into the 
temple. She feels the inspiration of the god. 

'Non hoc ista sibi tempus spectacula poscit; 
Nunc grege de mtacto septem mactare mvencos 
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Prsestitent, totidem lectas de more bidentes.' 

Talibus affata iEnean (nee sacra morantur 40 

Jussa viri) Teucros vocat alta m templa sacerdos. 
Excisum Euboicse latus mgens rupis m antrum, 
Quo lati diicunt aditus centum, ostia centum; 
Unde ruunt totidem voces, responsa Sibyllse. 
Ventum erat ad limen, quum virgo, 'poscere fata 45 

Tempus/ ait, 'deus ecce deus! y Cm talia fanti 
Ante fores subito non vultus, non color unus, 
Non comptse mansere comae, sed pectus anhelum, 
Et rabie fera corda tument, maiorque videri, 
Nee mortale sonans, afflata est numme quando 50 

lam propiore dei. 'Cessas in vota precesque, 
Tros/ ait, 'iEnea? cessas? neque enim ante dehiscent 
Attomtse magna ora domus:' et, talia fata 
Conticuit. Gelidus Teucris per dura cucurnt 
Ossa tremor, funditque preces rex pectore ab imo: 55 

The prayer of ^Eneas. The prophecy of the Sibyl. 

1 Phcebe, graves Troise semper miserate labores, 

Dardana qui Paridis direxti tela manusque 

Corpus in ^Eacidse, magnas obeuntia terras 

Tot maria mtravi duce te pemtusque repostas 

Massylum gentes, prsetentaque Syrtibus arva: 60 

Jam tandem Italise fugientes prendimus oras, 

Hac Troiana tenus fuent fortiina secuta. 

Vos quoque Pergamea3 lam fas est parcere genti, 

Dique deseque omnes, quibus obstitit Ilium et mgens 

Gloria Dardanise. Tuque, 6 sanctissima vates, 65 

Prsescia venturi, da (non mdebita posco 

Regna meis fatis) Latio considere Teucros, 

Errantesque deos, agitataque niimma Troise. 

Turn Phcebo et Trivias solido de marmore templum 

Instituam festosque dies de nomine Phcebi; 70 
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Te quoque magna manent regnis penetralia nostris : 

Hie ego namque tuas sortes arcanaque fata 

Dicta mese genti ponam, lectosque sacrabo, 

Alma, viros. Foliis tantum ne carmina manda, 

Ne turbata volent rapidis ludibria ventis; 75 

Ipsa canas, oro:' finem dedit ore loquendi. 

At Phoebi nondum patiens immanis m antro 
Bacchatur vates, magnum si pectore possit 
Excussisse deum; tanto magis llle fatigat 
6s rabidum, fera corda domans, fmgitque premendo. 80 
Ostia lamque domiis patuere mgentia centum 
Sponte sua vatisque ferunt responsa per auras: 
' O tandem magnis pelagi defuncte periclis 
(Sed terra graviora manent), m regna Lavini 
Dardanidae venient (mitte hanc de pectore curam), 85 
Sed non et venisse volent; bella, hornda bella, 
Et Thybnm multo spumantem sanguine cerno. 
Non Simois tibi nee Xanthus nee Donca castra 
Defuermt; alms Latio lam partus Achilles, 
Natus et ipse dea; nee Teucris addita Juno 90 

Usquam aberit, quum tu supplex in rebus egenis 
Quas gentes Italum, aut quas non oravens urbes! 
Causa mali tanti coniunx, iterum hospita Teucris, 
Externique iterum thalami. 

Tu ne cede malis; sed contra audentior ito, 95 

Qua tua te fortuna smet: via prima salutis, 
Quod mmime rens, Graia pandetur ab urbe/ 

iEneas replies, and begs for the help of the Sibyl in his errand 
to the shades. 

Talibus ex adyto dictis Cuni^ea Sibylla 
Horrendas canit ambages antroque remugit 
Obscuris vera mvolvens: ea frena furenti 100 

Concutit et stimulos sub pectore vertit Apollo. 
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Ut primum cessit furor et rabida ora quierunt, 

Incipit iEneas herds: 'non ulla laborum, 

6 virgo, nova mi facies mopinave surgit; 

Omnia prsecepi atque ammo mecum ante peregi. 105 

Unum oro : quando hie mf erni lanua regis 

Dicitur et tenebrosa paliis Acheronte refiiso, 

Ire ad eonspectum cari gemtons et ora 

Contmgat; doceas iter et sacra ostia pandas. 

Ilium ego per flammas et mille sequentia tela 110 

Enpui his umeris medioque ex hoste recepi; 

Ille, meum comitatus iter maria omnia mecum 

Atque omnes pelagique mmas cselique ferebat 

Invalidus, vires ultra sortemque senectse. 

Quin, ut te supplex peterem et tua limina adirem, 115 

Idem orans mandata dabat. Natique patnsque, 

Alma, precor, miserere (potes namque omnia, nee te 

Nequicquam liicis Hecate pra3fecit Avernis), 

Si potuit manes arcessere coniugis Orpheus, 

Threicia fretus cithara fidibusque canoris, 120 

Si fratrem Pollux alterna morte redemit, 

Itque reditque viam toties. Quid Thesea, magnum 

Quid memorem Alciden? et mi genus ab love summo.' 

The Sibyl instructs iEneas to find the golden bough that will be 
his safeguard in his journey. She tells him of the death 
of one of his comrades. 

Talibus orabat dictis arasque tenebat, 
Quum sic orsa loqui vates: 'sate sanguine divum, 125 

Tros Anchisiade, facihs descensus Averno: 
Noctes atque dies patet atri lanua Ditis; 
Sed revocare gradum superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hie labor est. Pauci, quos aequus amavit 
Juppiter, aut ardens evexit ad aBthera virtus, 130 

Dis geniti potuere. Tenent media omnia silvse, 
Cocytusque simi labens circumvemt atro. 
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Quod si tantus amor menti, si tanta cupido est 

Bis Stygios mnare lacus, bis nigra videre 

Tartara, et msano mvat mdulgere labori, 135 

Accipe quae peragenda prms. Latet arbore opaca 

Aureus et foliis et lento vimme ramus, 

Junoni mfernse dictus sacer; hunc tegit omms 

Lucus et obsciiris claudunt eonvallibus umbrae. 

Sed non ante datur telhiris operta subire, 140 

Auncomos quam quis decerpserit arbore fetus. 

Hoc sibi pulchra suum ferri Proserpina munus 

Instituit: primo avulso non deficit alter 

Aureus, et simili frondescit virga metallo. 

Ergo alte vestiga oculis, et rite repertum 145 

Carpe manii; namque ipse volens facihsque sequetur, 

Si te fata vocant; aliter non vinbus ullis 

Vmcere nee diiro potens convellere ferro. 

Prseterea lacet exanimum tibi corpus amici, 

(Heu nescis) totamque mcestat funere classem, 150 

Dum consulta petis nostroque in limine pendes: 

Sedibus hunc refer ante suis et conde sepulchro. 

Due nigras pecudes; ea prima piacula sunto; 

Sic demum liicos Stygios regna mvia vivis 

Aspicies/ Dixit, pressoque obmiituit ore, 155 

The story of the death of Misenus. 

iEneas msesto defixus lumma vultii 
Ingreditur lmquens antrum, csecosque voliitat 
Eventus ammo secum: cm fidus Achates 
It comes, et paribus curis vestigia figit. 
Multa inter sese vario sermone serebant, 160 

Quern soemm exammem vates, quod corpus bumandum 
Diceret. Atque llli Misenum m More sicco, 
Ut venere, vident mdigna morte peremptum, 
Misenum iEohden, quo non prsestantior alter 
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Mre ciere viros, Martemque accendere cantu. 165 

Hectons hie magni fuerat comes, Hectora circum 

Et lituo pugnas msignis obibat et hasta: 

Postquam ilium vita victor spohavit Achilles, 

Dardamo iEnese sese fortissimus heros 

Addiderat socmm, non mfenora secutus. 170 

Sed turn, forte cava dum personat sequora concha, 

Demens et cantu vocat in certamma divos, 

iEmulus exceptum Triton, si credere dignum est, 

Inter saxa virum spiimosa immerserat unda. 

Ergo omnes magno circum clamore fremebant, 175 

Prsecipue pms JEneas. Turn lussa Sibyllas 

Haud mora, festinant flentes aramque sepulchri 

Congerere arbonbus cseloque ediicere certant. 

They go into the forest to gather wood for the funeral pile. 
There JEneas sees and plucks the golden bough. 

Itur in antiquam silvam, stabula alta ferarum, 

Procumbunt piceaa, sonat icta secunbus ilex 180 

Fraxmeaeque trabes, cuneis et fissile robur 

Scmditur, advolvunt mgentes montibus ornos. 

Nee non iEneas opera inter talia primus 

Hortatur socios panbusque accmgitur armis; 

Atque haBC ipse suo tristi cum corde volutat 185 

Aspectans silvam immensam, et sic voce precatur: 

' Si nunc se nobis llle aureus arbore ramus 

Ostendat nemore m tanto ! quando omnia vere 

Heu nimium de te vates, Misene, locuta est.' 

Vix ea fatus erat geminse quum forte columba3 190 

Ipsa sub ora viri csel6 venere volantes, 
Et viridi sedere solo. Turn maximus heros 
Maternas agnoscit aves tetusque precatur: 
'Este duces 6, si qua via est, cursumque per auras 
Dingite in lucos ubi pmguem dives opacat 195 
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Ramus humum; tuque, 6 dubiis ne defice rebus, 

Diva parens/ Sic effatus vestigia pressit, 

Observans quae signa ferant, quo tendere pergant. 

Pascentes lllse tantum prodire volando 

Quantum acie possunt oculi servare sequentum. 200 

Inde ubi venere ad fauces grave olentis Averni, 

Tollunt se celeres liquidumque per aera lapsse 

Sedibus optatis gemmae super arbore sidunt, 

Discolor unde auri per ramos aura refulsit. 

Quale solet silvis brumali frigore viscum 205 

Fronde virere nova, quod non sua semmat arbos, \ 

Et croceo fetii teretes circumdare truncos, 

Talis erat species auri frondentis opaca 

Ilice, sic leni crepitabat brattea vento. 

Cornpit iEneas extemplo avidusque refrmgit 210 

Cunctantem et vatis port at sub tecta Sibyllse. 

The funeral and monument of Misenus. 

Nec minus mterea Misenum in litore Teucri 
Flebant et cmeri mgrato suprema ferebant. 
Prmcipio pmguem ta3dis et robore 'secto 
Ingentem struxere pyram, cui frondibus atris 215 

Intexunt latera et ferales ante cupressos 
Constituunt, decorantque super fulgentibus armis. 
Pars calidos latices et aena undantia flammis 
Expedmnt, corpusque lavant frigentis et unguunt. 
Fit gemitus. Turn membra toro defleta reponunt 220 
Purpureasque super vestes, velamma nota, 
Conicmnt. Pars mgenti subiere feretro, 
Tnste mmistenum, et subiectam more parentum 
Aversi tenuere facem: congesta cremantur 
Turea dona, dapes, fuso crateres olivo. 225 

Postquam collapsi cmeres et flamma quievit, 
Reliquias vino et bibulam lavere favillam; 
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Ossaque lecta cado texit Corynaeus aeno. 

Idem ter socios pura circumtulit unda 

Spargens rore levi et ramo felicis olivaB, 230 

Lustravrtque viros dixitque novissima verba. 

At pius iEneas mgenti mole sepulchrum 

Impomt suaque arma viro remumque tubamque, 

Monte sub aeno, qui nunc Misenus ab lllo 

Dicitur a3ternumque tenet per ssecula nomen. 235 

JEneas offers sacrifice at the entrance of the cave that leads 
to hell. Encouraged by supernatural signs, he and the 
Sibyl begin the descent. 

His actis propere exsequitur praecepta Sibyllas 
Spelunca alta fuit vastoque immanis hiatu, 
Seriipea, tiita lacu nigro nemorumque tenebris, 
Quam super haud ullse poterant impune volantes 
Tendere iter pennis, talis sese halitus atris 240 

Faucibus effundens supera ad convexa f erebat : 
[Unde locum Grai dixerunt nomine Aornum.] 
Quatuor hie primum mgrantes terga mvencos 
Constituit frontique mvergit vina sacerdos, 
Et summas carpens media inter cornua ssetas, 245 

Ignibus impomt sacris libamma prima, 
Voce vocans Hecaten caBloque Ereboque potentem: 
Supponunt alii cultros tepidumque cruorem 
Suscipmnt pateris. Ipse atri vellens agnam 
yEneas matri Eumenidum magnaBque sorori 250 

Ense fent, stenlemque tibi, Proserpina, vaccam. 
Turn Stygio regi nocturnas mcohat aras, 
Et solida impomt taurorum viscera flammis, 
Pmgue super oleum mfundens ardent lbus extis 
Ecce autem primi sub lumma solis et ortiis, 255 

Sub pedibus mugire solum et ruga coepta moveri 
Silvarum, visaBque canes ululare per umbram, 
Adventante dea. l Procul 6, procul este, prof ani/ 
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Conclamat vates, 'totoque absistite hico; 

Tuque invade viam vaginaque eripe ferrum; 260 

Nunc ammis opus, iEnea, nunc pectore firmo.' 

Tantum effata furens antro se immisit aperto; 

Me ducem haud timidis vadentem passibus sequat, 

The Invocation. 

Di, quibus imperium est animarum, umbreeque silentes, 
Et Chaos, et Phlegethon, loca nocfce tacentia late, 265 
Sit mihi fas audita loqui, sit niimme vestro 
Pandere res alta terra et caligme mersas. 

The dwellers in the entrance of the gate of hell. 

Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram 
Perque domos Ditis vacuas, et mania regna: 
Quale per mcertam liinam sub luce maligna 270 

Est iter in silvis, ubi caelum condidit umbra 
Jiippiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem. 
Vestibulum ante ipsum primisque in faucibus Orci 
Luctus et ultrices posuere cubilia Curse, 
Pallentesque habitant Morbi tnstisque Senectiis, 275 

Et Metus et malesuada Fames ac turpis Egestas, 
Ternbiles visii formae, Letumque Labosque; 
Turn consangumeus Leti Sopor et mala mentis 
Gaudia, mortiferumque adverso m limine Bellum 
Ferreique Eumemdum thalami et Discordia demens, 280 
Viper eum crinem vittis mnexa cruentis. 

In medio ramos annosaque brachia pandit 
Ulmus opaca, mgens, quam sedem Somnia vulgo 
Vana tenere ferunt, fohisque sub omnibus haerent. 
Multaque praeterea vanarum monstra ferarum, 285 

Centauri in foribus stabulant Scyllaeque biformes 
Et centumgemmus Briareus, ac belua Lernse 




Charon the Ferryman 
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Horrendum stridens, flammisque armata Chimsera, 

Gorgones Harpyiseque et forma tncorpons umbrae. 

Cornpit hie subita trepidus formidme ferrum 290 

iEneas strictamque aciem vementibus offert, 

Et, ni docta comes tenues sine corpore vitas 

Admoneat volitare cava sub imagine formse, 

Irruat et frustra ferro diverberet umbras. 

Hmc via Tartarei quae fert Acherontis ad undas. 295 

Turbidus hie cseno vastaque voragme gurges 

iEstuat atque omnem Cocyto eructat harenam. 

Description of Charon, and the dead conveyed in his boat. 
The fate of the unburied. 

Portitor has horrendus aquas et flumina servat 

Terribili squalore Charon, cui plurima mento 

Canities mculta lacet, stant lumma flamma, 300 

Sordidus ex umeris nodo dependet amictus. 

Ipse ratem conto subigit velisque nunistrat 

Et ferrugmea subvectat corpora cumba, 

Jam senior, sed cruda deo vindisque senectiis. 

Hue omnis turba ad ripas effiisa ruebat, 305 

Matres atque viri defunctaque corpora vita 

Magnammum heroum, pueri mnuptasque puellse, 

Impositique rogis mvenes ante ora parentum : 

Quam multa in silvis autumni frigore primo 

Lapsa cadunt folia, aut ad terram gurgite ab alto 310 

Quam multse glomerantur aves, ubi frigidus annus 

Trans pontum fugat, et terris immittit apricis; 

Stabant orantes primi transmittere cursum, 

Tendebantque maniis ripae ultenons amore. 

Navita sed tnstis nunc hos nunc accipit lllos, 3i5 

Ast alios longe summotos arcet harena. 

^Eneas miratus enim motusque tumultii, 

'Die/ ait, '6 virgo, quid vult concursus ad amnem? 
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Quidve petunt animse? vel quo discrimme ripas 

Hse lmquunt, lllse reinis vada livida verrunt?' 320 

Olli sic breviter fata est longaeva sacerdos: 
1 Anchisa generate, deum certissima proles, 
Cocyti stagna alta vides, Stygiamque paliidem, 
Di cuius mrare timent et fallere niimen. 
Hsec omnis, quam cernis, mops mhumataque turba est ; 325 
Portitor llle Charon; hi, quos vehit unda, sepulti. 
Nee ripas datur horrendas et rauca nuenta 
Transportare priusquam sedibus ossa quierunt. 
Centum errant annos vohtantque haac htora circum. 
Turn demum admissi stagna exoptata revisunt/ 330 

Constitit Anchisa satus et vestigia pressit 
Multa putans sortemque ammo miseratus miquam. 
Cernit lbi maestos et mortis honore carentes, 
Leucaspim, et Lycise ductorem classis Orontem, 
Quos simul a Troia ventosa per sequora vectos 335 

Obruit Auster, aqua mvolvens navemque virosque. 

Palinurus tells iEneas the story of his death. The Sibyl con- 
soles him, by predicting the honors that are to be paid 
him in the country where he perished. 

Ecce gubernator sese Palinurus agebat, 
Qui Libyco miper cursii, dum sidera servat, 
Exciderat puppi, mediis effusus m undis. 
Hmc ubi vix multa msestum cognovit m umbra, 340 

Sic prior alloquitur: ^quis te, Palmure, deorum 
Enpuit nobis medioque sub sequore mersit? 
Die age; namque mihi, fallax haud ante repertus, 
Hoc uno responso ammum dehisit Apollo, 
Qui fore te ponto mcolumem finesque canebat 345 

Venturum Ausomos: en hsec promissa fides est? ? 
llle autem: ^neque te Phoebi cortma fefelht, 
Dux Anchisiade, nee me deus sequore mersit. 
Namque gubernaclum multa vi forte revulsum, 
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Cm datus hserebam custos cursiisque regebam 350 

Prsecrpitans traxi mecum. Maria aspera niro, 

Non ullum pro me tantum cepisse timorem, 

Quam tua ne spoil at a armis, excussa magistro, 

Deficeret tantis navis surgentibus undis. 

Tres Notus hibernas immensa per sequora noctes 355 

Vexit me violentus aqua; vix lumme quarto 

Prospexi Italiam summa sublimis ab unda; 

Paulatim adnabam terrso; lam tiita tenebam, 

Ni gens criidehs madida cum veste gravatum 

Prensantemque uncis mambus capita aspera montis, 360 

Ferro mvasisset prsedamque ignara putasset. 

Nunc me fluctus habet versantque m litore venti. 

Quod te per cseli uicundum lumen et auras, 

Per gemtorem oro, per spes surgentis Iiili, 

Enpe me his, invicte, malis : aut tii mihi terram 365 

Innce, namque potes, portusque require Velinos; 

Aut tii, si qua via est, si quam tibi diva creatrix 

Ostendit, (neque enim, credo, sine numine divum 

Flumma tanta paras Stygiamque mnare paliidem), 

Da dextram misero et tecum me tolle per undas, 370 

Sedibus ut saltern placidis in morte quiescam.' 

Talia fatus erat ccepit quum talia vates: 

'Unde hsec, 6 Palm lire, tibi tarn dira cupido? 

Tii Stygias mhumatus aquas amnemque severum 

Eumemdum aspicies, ripamve miussus adibis? 375 

Desme fata deum flecti sperare precando. 

Sed cape dicta memor, duri solacia casus: 

Nam tua finitimi, longe lateque per urbes 

Prodigiis acti cselestibus, ossa piabunt, 

Et statuent tumulum et tumulo sollemnia mittent, 380 

^Eternumque locus Palmuri nomen habebit/ 

His dictis curse emotse pulsusque parumper 

Corde dolor tristi; gaudet cognomme terra. 
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Charon, awed at the sight of the golden bough, carries JEneas 
and the Sibyl across the Styx. 

Ergo iter inceptum peragunt nuvioque propmquant. 
Navita quos lam mde ut Stygia prospexit ab unda 385 
Per taciturn nemus ire pedemque advertere ripse, 
Sic prior aggreditur dictis atque mcrepat ultro: 
'Quisquis es, armatus qui nostra ad flumina tendis, 
Fare age quid venias lam istinc, et comprime gressum: 
Umbrarum hie locus est, somni noctisque soporse; 390 
Corpora viva nefas Stygia vectare carina. 
Nee vero Alciden me sum lsetatus euntem 
Accepisse lacu, nee Thesea Pinthoumque, 
Dis quanquam gemti atque mvicti vinbus essent. 
Tartareum llle manii custodem m vmcla petivit, 395 

Ipsms a solio regis traxitque trementem; 
Hi dommam Ditis thalamo deducere adorti.' 

Qu^e contra breviter fata est Amphrysia vates : 
f Nulla3 hie msidise tales (absiste moveri), 
Nee vim tela ferunt; licet mgens lanitor antro 400 

JEternum latrans exsangues terreat umbras, 
Casta licet patrui servet Proserpina limen. 
Troms iEneas, pietate msignis et armis, 
Ad gemtorem imas Erebi descendit ad umbras. 
Si te nulla movet tantse pietatis imago, 405 

At ramum hunc , (apent ramum, qui veste latebat) 
' Agnoscas.' Tumida ex ira turn corda residunt; 
Nee pliira his: ille admirans venerabile donum 
Fatalis virgse longo post tempore visum 
Cseruleam advertit puppim ripa3que propmquat. 410 

Inde alias animas, qua3 per mga longa sedebant, 
Deturbat laxatque foros; simul accipit alveo 
Ingentem iEnean. Gemuit sub pondere cumba 
Sutihs et mult am accepit rimosa paliidem. 
Tandem trans fluvium mcolumis vatemque virumque 415 
Informi limo glaucaque exponit m ulva. 
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The Sibyl stupefies Cerberus with a drugged cake. 

Cerberus hsec mgens latratu regna tnf auci 
Personat adverso recubans lmmanis in antro. 
Cm vates horrere videns lam colla colubris, 
Melle soporatam et medicatis friigibus offam 420 

Obncit : llle fame rabida tria guttura pandens 
Corrrpit obiectam, atque mimania terga resolvit 
Fusus humi totoque mgens extenditur antro. 
Occupat JEneas aditum custode sepulto 
Evaditque celer ripam irremeabilis undse. 425 

The inhabitants of the first regions of hell. 

Contmuo auditse voces vagitus et mgens, 
Infantumque animse flentes, m limine primo 
Quos dulcis vitaB exsortes, et ab libere raptos, 
Abstuht atra dies et funere mersit acerbo. 
Hos mxta falso damnati crimme mortis. 430 

Nee vero hse sine sorte datse, sine nidice, sedes: 
Qusesitor Minos urnam movet; llle silentum 
Concilmmque vocat vitasque et crimma discit. 
Proxima demde tenent msesti loca, qui sibi letum 
Insontes peperere manii lucemque perosi 435 

Proiecere animas: quam vellent sethere m alto 
Nunc et pauperiem et diiros perferre labores! 
Fas obstat, tnstique paliis mamabilis unda 
Alligat et no vies Styx mterfusa coercet. 

The Mourning Fields. JSneas sees Dido, and tries in viain to 
soothe her. 

Nec procul hinc partem fiisi monstrantur m omnem 440 
Lugentes campi; sic lllos nomine dicunt. 
Hie quos durus amor crudeli tabe peredit, 
Secreti celant calles et myrtea circum 
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Silva tegit; curse non ipsa m morte relmquunt. 

His Phsedram Procrmque locis msestamque Enphylen 445 

Crudelis nati monstrantem vulnera cernit, 

Euadnenque, et Pasiphaen; his Laodamia 

It comes, et luvenis quondam, nunc femma, Cseneus, 

Rursus et m veterem fato revoluta figiiram. 

Inter quas Phcemssa recens a vulnere Dido 450 

Errabat silva m magna; quam Troms heros, 

Ut primum mxta stetit agnovitque per umbras 

Obscuram, qualem primo qui surgere mense 

Aut videt aut vidisse putat per mibila lunam, 

Demisit lacnmas dulcique aflatus amore est: 455 

'Infelix Dido, verus mihi nuntius ergo 

Venerat exstmctam ferroque extrema seciitam? 

Funens, heu, tibi causa fui? per sidera niro, 

Per superos et si qua fides tellure sub ima est, 

Invitus, regina, tuo de litore cessi. 460 

Sed me lussa deum, qua3 nunc has ire per umbras, 

Per loca senta situ cogunt noctemque profundam, 

Impenis egere suis; tf nec credere quivi 

Hunc tantum tibi me discessu ferre dolorem. 

Siste gradum teque aspectii ne subtrahe nostro ; 465 

Quern fugis? Extremum fato quod te alloquor hoc est/ 

Talibus ^Eneas ardentem et torva tuentem 

Lenibat dictis animum lacrimasque ciebat. 

Ilia solo fixos oculos aversa tenebat 

Nee magis mcepto vultum sermone movetur, 470 

Quam si dura silex aut stet Marpesia cautes. 

Tandem cornpuit sese atque mimica refiigit 

In nemus umbnferum; comunx ubi pristmus llli 

Respondet ciiris sequatque Sychseus amorem. 

Nee minus iEneas casii percussus miquo, 475 

Prosequitur lacnmans longe et miseratur euntem. 
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The abode of the heroes. The Greeks are scared at the sight 
of tineas. 

Inde datum molitur iter. Iamque arva tenebant 
Ultima, quae bello clari secreta frequentant. 
Hie llli occurnt Tydeus, hie mclutus armis 
Parthenopseus, et Adrasti pallentis imago, 480 

Hie multum fleti ad superos, belloque cadiici 
Dardanidse, quos llle omnes longo ordme cernens 
Ingemuit, Glaucumque Medontaque, Thersilochumque, 
Tres Antenondas Cererique sacrum Polybceten, 
Idseumque etiam currus, etiam arma tenentem. 485 

Circumstant ammse dextra lsevaque frequentes, 
Nee vidisse semel satis est: mvat usque morari 
Et conferre gradum et vemendi discere causas. 
At Danaum proceres Agamemnomseque phalanges, 
Ut videre virum fulgentiaque arma per umbras, 490 

Ingenti trepidare metu; pars vertere terga, 
Ceu quondam petiere rates, pars tollere vocem 
Exiguam: mceptus clamor frustratur hiantes. 

Among the heroes, JEneas meets Deiphobus cruelly mangled. 
The latter relates how he was murdered on the night Troy 
was taken. 

Atque hie Priamiden laniatum corpore toto 
Deiphobum vidit, lacerum criidehter ora, 495 

Ora mamisque ambas, populataque tempora raptis 
Auribus et truncas mhonesto vulnere nares. 
Vix adeo agnovit pavitantem et dira tegentem 
Supplicia, et notis compellat vocibus ultro : 
'Deiphobe armipotens, genus alto a sanguine Teucri, 500 
Quis tarn criideles optavit sumere pcenas? 
Cm tantum de te licuit? Mihi fama suprema 
Nocte tulit fessum vasta te csede Pelasgum 
Procubuisse super confusse stragis acervum. 
Tunc egomet tumulum Rhceteo m litore manem 505 
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Constitui et magna manes ter voce vocavi. 

Nomen et arma locum servant; te, amice, nequivi 

Conspicere et patria decedens ponere terra/ 

Atque hie Priamides: ' nihil 6 tibi, amice, rehctum; 

Omnia Deiphobo solvisti, et funeris umbris. 510 

Sed me fata mea et scelus exitiale Lacsense 

His mersere malis; ilia hsec mommenta reliquit. 

Namque ut supremam falsa inter gaudia noctem 

Egenmus, nosti, et nimmm memmisse necesse est. 

Quum fat alis equus saltii super ardua venit 515 

Pergama et armatum peditem gravis attulit alvo, 

Ilia chorum simulans euhantes orgia circum 

Ducebat Phrygias; nammam media ipsa tenebat 

Ingentem et summa Danaos ex arce vocabat. 

Turn me confectum ciiris somnoque gravatum 520 

Infelix habuit thalamus, pressitque lacentem 

Dulcxs et alta quies placidseque similhma morti. 

Egregia mterea coniunx arma omnia tectis 

Amovet, et fidum capiti subduxerat ensem; 

Intra tecta vocat Menelaum et limma pandit : 525 

Scilicet id magnum sperans fore miinus amanti, 

Et famam extmgui veterum sic posse malorum. 

Quid moror? irrumpunt thalamo, comes additus una 

Hortator scelerum ^Eohdes. Di, talia Grais 

Instaurate, pio si pcenas ore reposco. 530 

Sed te qui vivum casus, age fare vicissim, 

Attulermt: pelagine venis erronbus actus, 

An monitu divtim? an quse te fortiina fatigat, 

Ut tnstes sine sole domos, loca turbida, adires?' 

At the bidding of the Sibyl, Deiphobus departs. 

Hac vice sermonum roseis Aurora quadrigis 535 

Jam medium sethereo cursii traiecerat axem; 
Et fors omne datum traherent per talia tempus, 
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Sed comes admonuit breviterque affata Sibylla est: 

'Nox ruit, iEnea; nos flendo ducimus horas. 

Hie locus est partes ubi se via fmdit in ambas. 540 

Dextera, quae Ditis magni sub moenia tendit; 

Hac iter Elysium nobis : at laeva malorum 

Exercet pcenas, et ad impia Tartar a mittit.' 

Deiphobus contra: 'Ne ssevi, magna sacerdos; 

Discedam, explebo numerum reddarque tenebris: 545 

I decus, i, nostrum; melionbus utere fatis.' 

Tantum effatus et in verbo vestigia torsit. 

iEneas inquires the meaning of a dreadful prison-house on the 
left of the path. 

Respicit iEneas subito et sub riipe sinistra 
Moenia lata videt triplici circumdata muro, 
Qua3 rapidus flammis ambit torrentibus amnis 550 

Tartareus Phlegethon torquetque sonantia saxa. 
Porta adversa mgens solidoque adamante columnse, 
Vis ut nulla virum, non ipsi exscmdere ferro 
Cselicolse valeant; stat ferrea turns ad auras; 
Tisiphoneque sedens palla succmcta cruenta 555 

Vestibulum exsomms servat noctesque diesque. 
Hmc exaudiri gemitus et sseva sonare 
Verbera, turn stridor ferri tractseque catena3. 
Constitit ^Eneas strepitumque externtus hausit: 
'Quae scelerum facies? 6 virgo, effare, quibusve 560 

Urgentur pcenis? quis tantus plangor ad auras?' 

The Sibyl describes Tartarus and its inhabitants. 

Turn vates sic orsa loqui : ' dux mclute Teucrtim, 

Nulli fas casto sceleratum msistere limen; 

Sed me, quum lucis Hecate prsefecit Avernis, 

Ipsa deum pcenas docuit perque omnia duxit. 565, 
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Gnosius hsec Rhadamanthus habet dunssima regna, 

Castigatque auditque dolos subigitque fateri, 

Quae quis apud superos furto laetatus mani 

Distulit in seram commissa piacula mortem. 

Contmuo sontes ultrix accmcta flagello 570 

Tisiphone quatit msultans, torvosque sinistra 

Intentans angues vocat agmma sseva sororum/ 

Turn demum hornsono stridentes cardme sacrse 

Panduntur portse. Cernis, custodia qualis 

Vestibulo sedeat, facies quae limma servet? 575 

Qumquagmta atris immanis hiatibus Hydra' 

Saevior mtus habet sedem: turn Tartarus ipse 

Bis patet in prseceps tantum tenditque sub umbras 

Quantus ad sethereum caeli suspectus Olympum. 

Hie genus antiquum Terrse, Titania pubes, 580 

Fulmme deiecti fundo volvuntur in imo. 

Hie et Aloidas gemmos immania vidi 

Corpora, qui manibus magnum resemdere caelum 

Aggressi superisque Jovem detriidere regnis. 

Vidi et criideles dantem Salmonea pcenas, 585 

Dum flammas Jovis et sonitus miitatur Olympi. 

Quatuor hie mvectus equis et lampada quassans 

Per Graitim populos media3que per Elidis urbem 

Ibat ovans, divumque sibi poscebat honorem, 

Demens, qui mmbos et non lmitabile fulmen 590 

iEre et cormpedum pulsii simularet equorum. 

At Pater omnipotens densa inter nubila telum 

Contorsit, non llle faces nee fiimea tsedis 

Liimma, praecipitemque immani turbine adegit. 

Nee non et Tityon, Terra3 omniparentis alumnum, 595 

Cernere erat: per tota novem cm nigera corpus 

Porngitur, rostroque immanis vultur obunco 

Immortale lecur tondens fecundaque pcenis 

Viscera rimaturque epulis habitatque sub alto 
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Pectore, nee fibris requies datur ulla renatis. 600 

Quid memorem Lapithas, Ixiona Pinthoumque? 
* * * * * * * 

Quos super atra silex lam lam lapsiira, cadentique 

Immmet assimilis; lucent gemalibus altis 

Aurea fulcra toris, epulaeque ante ora paratse 

Regifico luxu; Funarum maxima mxta 605 

Accubat et manibus prohibet contmgere mensas, 

Exsurgitque facem attollens atque mtonat ore. 

Hie quibus mvisi fratres, dum vita manebat, 

Pulsatusve parens aut fraus mnexa clienti; 

Aut qui divitiis soli mcubuere repertis, 610 

Nee partem posuere suis (quae maxima turba est), 

Quique ob adultenum csesi, quique arma seciiti 

Impia nee venti dommorum fallere dextras, 

Incliisi poenam expectant : ne quaere doceri 

Quam pcenam, aut qua3 forma viros fortiinave mersit. 615 

Saxum mgens volvunt alii, radiisque rotarum 

Distncti pendent; sedet aeternumque sedebit 

Infelix Theseus, Phlegyasque misernmus omnes 

Admonet et magna testatur voce per umbras: 

Discite mstitiam moniti et nbn temnere divbs. 620 

Vendidit hie auro patnam dommumque potentem 

Imposuit; fixit leges pretio atque refixit; 

Hie thalamum mvasit natse vetitosque hymena36s: 

Ausi omnes immane nefas ausoque potiti. 

Non,^ mihi si lmguse centum smt oraque centum, 625 

Ferrea vox, omnes scelerum comprendere formas, 

Omnia pcenarum percurrere nomma posslm. ,, 

^Jneas deposits the bough in the gateway of Pluto's palace. 

Haec ubi dicta dedit Phcebi longa3va sacerdos: 
'Sed lam age, carpe viam et susceptum perfice munus; 
Acceleremus' ait. l Cyclopum educta caminis 630 
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Moema conspicio, atque adverso fornice portas, 
Hsec ubi nos prsecepta lubent deponere dona/ 
Dixerat, et pariter gressi per opaca viarum, 
Cornpiunt spatium medium fonbusque propmquant. 
Occupat iEneas aditum corpusque recenti 635 

Spargit aqua ramumque adverso m limine figit. 

Elysium; its inhabitants and their pastimes. 

His demum exactis, perfecto miinere divse, 
Devenere locos lsetos et amoena virecta 
Fortunatorum nemorum sedesque beatas. 
Largior hie campos aether et lumme vestit 640 

Purpureo, solemque suum, sua sidera norunt. 
Pars in grammeis exercent membra palsestris, 
Contendunt liido et fulva luctantur arena; 
Pars pedibus plaudunt choreas et carmma dicunt: 
Nee non Threicius longa cum veste sacerdos 645 

Obloquitur numeris septem discrimma vocum, 
Jamque eadem digitis, lam pectme pulsat eburno. 
Hie genus antiquum Teucri, pulchernma proles, 
Magnanimi heroes, nati melionbus annis, 
llusque Assaracusque et Troise Dardanus auctor. 650 

Arma procul currusque virum miratur manes. 
Stant terra defixse hastse passimque soluti 
Per campum pascuntur equi: qua? gratia currum 
Armorumque fuit vivis quae cura nitentes 
Pascere equos, eadem sequitur tellure repostos. 655 

Conspicit, ecce, alios dextra lsevaque per herbam 
Vescentes lsetumque choro paBana canentes 
Inter odoratum lauri nemus, unde superne 
Plurimus Eridani per silvam volvitur amnis. 
Hie manus ob patnam pugnando vulnera passi, 660 

Quique sacerdotes casti, dum vita manebat, 
Quique pii vates et Phcebo digna locuti; 
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Invent as aut qui vibam excoluere per artes, 

Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo: 

Omnibus his nivea cmguntur tempora vitta. 665 

Musseus directs the Sibyl to Anchises. 

Quos circumfusos sic est affata Sibylla, 

Musseum ante omnes (medium nam plurima turba 

Hunc habet atque umeris exstantem suspicit altis) : 

'Dicite, felices animse, tuque, optime vates, 

Quae regio Anchisen, quis habet locus? llhus ergo 670 

Venimus et magnos Erebi tranavimus amnes. ? 

Atque hmc responsum paucis ita reddidit heros : 

'Nulli certa domus; lucis habitamus opacis, 

Riparumque toros et prata recentia rivis 

Incolimus: sed vos, si fert ita corde voluntas, 675 

Hoc superate mgum, et facili lam tramite sistam.' 

Dixit, et ante tulit gressum camposque nitentes 

Desuper ostentat; dehmc summa cacumma hnquunt. 

The meeting of iEneas and Anchises. 

At pater Anchises penitus convalle virenti 
Inclusas animas superumque ad lumen ltiiras 680 

Lustrabat studio recolens, omnemque suorum 
Forte recensebat numerum, carosque nepotes 
Fataque fortunasque virum moresque manusque. 
Isque ubi tendentem adversum per gramma vidit 
iEnean, alacns palmas utrasque tetendit, 685 

Effusseque genis lacrimse et vox excidit ore : 
1 Venisti tandem, tuaque exspectata parenti 
Vicit iter durum pietas? datur ora tueri, 
Nate, tua, et notas audire et reddere voces? 
Sic equidem ducebam ammo rebarque futurum 690 

Tempora dinumerans, nee me mea cura fefelht. 
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Quas ego te terras et quanta per sequora vectum 

Accipio! quantis i%,ctatum, nate, periclis! 

Quam metui ne quid Libyse tibi regna nocerent ! ? 

Ille autem: 'tua me, genitor, tua tnstis imago, 695 

Ssepius occurrens, hsec limma tendere adegit; 

Stant sale Tyrrheno classes: da lungere dextram, 

Da, genitor; teque amplexu ne subtrahe nostro.' 

Sic memorans largo fletii simul ora rigabat. 

Ter conatus lbi collo dare brachia circum, 700 

Ter frustra comprensa manus effiigit imago, 

Par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno. 

The river of Wiethe, and the spirits who drink its waters. 

Interea videt iEneas in valle reducta 
Secliisum nemus et virgulta sonantia silvis, 
Letha3umque domos placidas qui prsenatat amnem. 705 
Hunc circum mnumerse gentes populique volabant, 
Ac veluti in pratis ubi apes aestate serena 
Flonbus msidunt vanis et Candida circum 
Lilia funduntur, strepit omnis murmure campus. 
Horrescit visii subito causasque requint 710 

Inscius ^Eneas, qua3 smt ea flumma porro, 
Quive viri tanto complermt agmme ripas. 
Turn pater Anchises: 'amma?, quibus altera fato 
Corpora debentur, Letha3i ad flummis undam 
Seciiros latices et longa oblivia potant. 715 

Has equidem memorare tibi atque ostendere coram, 
Jam pridem hanc prolem cupio enumerare meorum; 
Quo magis Italia mecum lsetere reperta.' 
' O pater, anne aliquas ad ca3lum hinc ire putandum est 
Sublimes animas, iterumque ad tarda reverti 720 

Corpora? quse lucis miseris tarn dira cupido?' 
' Dicam equidem, nee te suspensum, nate, tenebo ' 
Suscipit Anchises atque ordme singula pandit. 
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Anchises expounds the doctrine of the Soul of the Universe. 

'Prmcrpio caelum ac terram camposque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum liinse Titamaque astra 725 

Spintus mtus alit, totamque mfusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem et magno se corpore miscet. 
Inde hommum pecudumque genus vitaeque volantum, 
Et quae marmoreo fert monstra sub aequore pontus. 
Igneus est ollis vigor et caelestis origo 730 

Semmibus, quantum non noxia corpora tardant 
Terrenique hebetant artiis, monbundaque membra. 
Hmc metuunt cupiuntque, dolent gaudentque, neque auras 
Dispiciunt clausse tenebris et carcere cseco.,, 
Quin et supremo quum lumme vita reliquit, 735 

Non tamen omne malum miseris nee funditus omnes 
Corporeae excedunt pestes, pemtusque necesse est 
Multa dm concreta modis molescere miris. 
Ergo exercentur pcenis veterumque malorum 
Supphcia expendunt; aliae panduntur manes 740 

Suspensse ad ventos, ahis sub gurgite vasto 
Infectum eluitur scelus aut exuntur igni — 
Quisque suos patimur manes; exmde per amplum 
Mittimur Elysium et pauci lseta arva tenemus — 
Donee longa dies perfecto tempons orbe, 745 

Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
^Etherium sensum at que aurai simplicis ignem. 
Has omnes, ubi mille rotam volvere per annos, 
Lethseum ad fluvium deus evocat agmme magno: 
Scilicet immemores supera ut convexa revisant 750 

Rursus, et mcipiant in corpora velle reverti.' 

Anchises shows ^Jneas the royal line of his descendants down 
to Romulus. 

Dixerat Anchises natumque linaque Sibyllam 
Conventiis trahit m medios turbamque sonantem, 
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Et tumulum capit unde omnes longo ordme posset 
Adversos legere et venientum discere vultiis. 755 

' Nunc age, Dardamam prolem, quae demde sequatur 
Gloria, qui maneant Itala de gente nepotes, 
Illustres animas nostrumque in nomen ltiiras, 
Expediam dictis, et te tua fata docebo. 
Ille, vides, pura mvems qui nititur hasta, 760 

Proxima sorte tenet lucis loca, primus ad auras 
iEthenas Italo comnnxtus sanguine surget 
Silvius, Albanum nomen, tua postuma proles, 
Quern tibi longsevo serum Lavinia coniunx 
Educet silvis regem regumque parentem: 765 

Unde genus Longa nostrum dommabitur Alba. 
Proximus ille Procas, TroianaB gloria gentis, 
Et Capys et Numitor et qui te nomine reddet 
Silvius iEneas, pariter pietate vel armis 
Egregius, si unquam regnandam accepent Albam. 770 
Qui mvenes ! quantas ostentant, aspice, vires 
Atque umbrata gerunt civili tempora quercu! 
Hi tibi Nomentum et Gabios urbemque Fidenam, 
Hi Collatinas imponent montibus arces, 
Pometios Castrumque Inui Bolamque Coramque. 775 

Hsec turn nomma erunt, nunc sunt sine nomine terrse. 
Quin et avo comitem sese Mavortms addet 
Romulus, Assaraci quern sanguinis Ilia mater 
Educet : viden' ut gemmae stant vertice crista 
Et pater ipse suo superum lam signat honore? 780 

En hums, nate, auspiciis ilia mcluta Roma 
Impenum terris, animos sequabit Olympo, 
Septemque una sibi muro circumdabit arces, 
Felix prole virum: qualis Berecynthia mater 
Invehitur currii Phrygias turrita per urbes, 785 

Lseta deum partii, centum complexa nepotes, 
Omnes caBlicolas, omnes supera alta tenentes. 




Augustus 
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The glory of the Julian line, and the praise of Augustus. 

Hue gemmas nunc flecte acies, hanc aspice gentem 
Romanosque tuos: hie Caesar et omnis Iuli 
Progenies magnum casii ventura sub axem. 790 

Hie vir, hie est, tibi quern promitti sa3pms audis, 
Augustus Caesar, elivi genus, aurea condet 
Saecula qui rursus Latio regnata per arva 
Saturno quondam, super et Garamantas et Indos 
Proferet imperium; lacet extra sidera tellus, 795 

Extra anni solisque vias, ubi caehfer Atlas 
Axem umero torquet stellis ardentibus aptum. 
Hums in adventum lam nunc et Caspia regna 
Responsis horrent divtim, et Maeotia tellus, 
Et septemgemmi turbant trepida ostia Nili. 800 

Nee vero Alcides tantum telluns obivit, 
Fixerit aeripedem cervam licet, aut Erymanthi 
Pacarit nemora et Lernam tremefecent arcii; 
Nee, qui pampmeis victor mga flectit habenis, 
Liber, agens celso Nysae de vertice tigres. 805 

Et dubitamus adhiic virtiitem extendere factis? 
Aut metus Ausonia prohibet consistere terra? 

The kings of Roms and heroes of the Republic. The panegyric 
of Rome. 

Quis procul llle autem ramis msignis olivse 
Sacra ferens? nosco crines mcanaque menta 
Regis Romani, primam qui legibus urbem 810 

Fundabit Curibus parvis et paupere terra 
Missus in imperium magnum. Cui demde subibit 
Otia qui rumpet patriae residesque movebit 
Tullus m arma viros et lam desueta trmmphis 
Agmma. Quern mxta sequitur lactantior Anc as, 815 

Nunc quoque iam nimium gaudens populanbus auris. 
Vis et Tarqumios reges ammamque superbam 
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Ultons Briiti, fascesque videre receptos? 

Consulis impermm hie primus ssevasque secures 

Accrpiet, natosque pater nova bella moventes 820 

Ad poenam pulchra pro libertate vocabrt 

Infelix! utcunque ferent ea facta mmores, 

Vmcet amor patriae laudumque immensa cupido. 

Quin Decios Driisosque procul saevumque seciiri 

Aspice Torquatum et referentem signa Camillum. 825 

Illse autem paribus quas fulgere cernis m armis, 

Concordes amma3 nunc et dum nocte premuntur, 

Heu quantum inter se bellum, si liimma vitse 

Attigermt, quant as acies stragemque ciebunt, 

Aggenbus socer Alpinis atque arce Monoeci 830 

Descendens, gener adversis mstructus Eois! 

Ne, pueri, ne tanta animis assuescite bella 

Neu patriae validas m viscera vertite vires. 

Tuque prior, tii parce, genus qui ducis Olympo, 

Proice tela mami, sanguis meus! — 835 

Ille trmmphata Capitolia ad alta Cormtho 
Victor aget currum caesis msignis Achivis. 
Eruet ille Argos Agamemnomasque Mycenas, 
Ipsunlque iEaciden, genus armipotentis Achilli, 
Ultus avos Troia? templa et temerata Mmervse. 840 

Quis te, magne Cato, taciturn aut te, Cosse, relmquat? 
Quis Gracchi genus aut gemmos, duo fulmma belli, 
Scipiadas cladem Libya3, parvoque potentem 
Fabricium vel te sulco, Serrane, serentem? 
Quo fessum rapitis, Fabii? tii Maximus ille es, 845 

"Onus qui nobis cunctando restituis rem. 
Excudent alii spirantia mollius sera, 
(Credo equidem), vivos ducent de marmore vultiis, 
Orabunt causas melius, caelique meatus 
Describunt radio et surgentia sidera dicent : 850 

Tii regere impend populos, Romane, memento, 




Maks 
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(Hse tibi erunt artes), pacique imponere morem, 
Par cere subiectis et debellare superbos.' 

The praise of the two Marcelli. A lament for the younger's 
early death. 

Sic pater Anchises, atque hsee mirantibus addit: 
'Aspice, ut msignis spohis Marcellus opimis 855 

Ingreditur victorque viros superemmet omnes. 
Hie rem Romanam magno turbante tumultii 
Sistet, eques sternet Poenos Gallumque rebellem, 
Tertiaque arma patri suspendet capta Quirinc.' 

Atque hie yEneas (una namque ire videbat, 860 

figregmm forma luvenem et fulgentibus armis, 
Sed frons lseta parum et deiecto liimma vultu) 
'Quis, pater, llle, virum qui sic comitatur euntem? 
Films, anne aliquis magna de stirpe nepotum? 
Quis strepitus circa comitum! quantum mstar m ipso! 865 
Sed nox atra caput tristi circumvolat umbra.' 

Turn pater Anchises lacrimis mgressus obortis: 
' nate, mgentem luctum ne quaere tuorum : 
Ostendent terris hunc tantum fata, nee ultra 
Esse sment : nimium vobis Romana propago 870 

Visa potens, superi, propria haec si dona fuissent. 
Quantos llle virtim magnam Mavortis ad urbem 
Campus aget gemitiis! vel quae, Tiberine, videbis 
Funera, quum tumulum pra3terlabere recentem! 
Nee puer Iliaca quisquam de gente Latinos 875 

In tantum spe toilet avos, nee Romula quondam 
U116 se tantum telliis lactabit alumno. 
Heu pietas, heu pnsca fides mvictaque bello 
Dextera ! non llli se quisquam impune tulisset 
Obvius armato, seu quum pedes iret in hostem, 880 

Seu spumantis equi foderet calcanbus armos. 
Heu miserande puer, si qua fata aspera rumpas, 
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Tii Marcellus ens. Mambus date lilia plenis, 

Purpureos spargam flores ammamque nepotis 

His saltern accumulem donis, et fungar mani 885 

Miinere.' Sic tota passim regione vagantur 

Aens in campis latis atque omnia lustrant. 

Anchises tells iEneas what awaits him in Italy, and dismisses 
him and the Sibyl through one of the gates of Sleep. 
iEneas sails to Caieta. 

Quae postquam Anchises natum per singula duxit, 
Incenditque animum famse venientis amore, 
Exm bella viro memorat quae demde gerenda, 890 

Laurentesque docet populos urbemque Latini, 
Et quo quemque modo fugiatque feratque laborem. 
Sunt gemmae Somni portse, quarum altera fertur 
Cornea, qua veris f acilis datur exitus umbris, 
Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto, 895 

Sed falsa ad cselum mittunt insomnia Manes. 
His ubi turn natum Anchises unaque Sibyllam 
Prosequitur dictis portaque emittit eburna, 
Ille viam secat ad naves sociosque revisit. 
Turn se ad Caietse recto fert litore portum: 900 

Ancora de prora lacitur; stant litore puppes. 

METRICAL INDEX. 

33. Bis patriae cecidere manus. Quin protmus omnia. 
{omnia — synizesis . ) 

126. Tros Anchisiada, facilis descensus Averno. 

(Anchisiada — final syllable lengthened in arsis.) 

254. Pmgue super oleum mfundens ardentibus extis. 
(super — final syllable lengthened in arsis.) 

280. Ferreique Eumenidum thalami et Discordia demens. 
(Ferrei — synizesis.) 

287. Bnareus — eus is diphthongal. 
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289. Gorgones Harpyiseque et forma tricorpons umbrae. 
(Harpyi — yi represents a Greek diphthong.) 

412. Deturbat laxatque foros simul accipit alveo. 
(alveo — synizesis.) 

507. Nomen et arma locum servant te amice nequivi. 

" (te — vowel shortened in imitation of the Greek.)* 

, 602, 603. Quos super atra silex lam lam lapsiira cadentique. 
(que — synapheia.) 

678. Desuper ostentat dehmc summa cacumma lmquunt. 
(dehmc — synizesis.) 

768. Et Capys et Numitor et qui te nomine reddet. 

(Numitor — final syllable lengthened in arsis.) 

* It loses one of its morce (or 'short times'), and the other 
remains short in thesis. Consult note on 1. 261, Bk. V., and on 1. 
211, Bk. III. 



NOTES 



BOOK I 
Lines 1-11 



Hie ego . . . horrentia Martis: the battery of arguments 
deployed by Henry in favor of these lines as coming from Virgil's 
own hand, as well as the authority of Hirtzel, the editor of the 
Oxford Text, amply justifies their retention. The latter says, 
versus praeclarissimos iniuria poetae abiudicaverunt editores pleri- 
que. 

1. primus: sc. fato. This connection, suggested by Donatus, 
would do away with the objection raised by the previous settle- 
ment of Antenor. Other renderings are (1) 'of yore' (2) 'at the 
first' (3) 'foremost'. 

2. Italiam: preposition omitted in poetry with names of 
countries, occasionally in prose with Greek names of countries in 
us, as Aegyptus, Epirus; profugus: the word strictly means 'an 
exile through misfortune'; Lavinaque: the que is epexegetic, 
hence the phrase Lavina or a more closely defines Italiam. 

3. litora: preposition omitted in poetry; ille: elegantly redun- 
dant, cf. V, 456. 

4. memorem . . . iram: the Greek k6tos. 

5. conderet: the subjunctive follows dum 'until' when the 
sense of purpose predominates, cf. donee patres fir mar et avctor 
(Hor. C. Ill, 5). Conington renders, 'in the struggle to build his 
city'. 

6. unde: for a quo; this usage is frequent in Livy. 

7. Albanique patres: 'the lords of Alba', S. E. of Rome, whither 

169 
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legend transferred the royal seat from Lavinium. Romae: per- 
haps an appositive genitive like Patavi 1. 247, moenia being often 
used as a synonym of urbs. 

8. Musa: is here CalHope; mihi: ethic dative; quo numine 
laeso: 'for what attaint of her deity', quo is best taken as it were 
adverbially — • 'in what respect'. Henry stoutly maintains that 
numine is here used in its primary sense sc. arbitrio. 

9. dolens: refers most probably to the grudge against Paris 
and Ganymede; volvere: 'to go the round of, 'circle through', 
infinitive by a poetic Graecism for ut + subjunctive after impulerit. 

10. adire: 'to face', cf. Gades aditure mecum (Hor. C. II, 6); 
pietate: 'goodness of heart' towards God and man, cf. the Italian 



11. caelestibus: it may be of interest to state that in the 
Third Punic War the worship of Juno Caelestis was introduced into 
Rome from Carthage; irae: nouns denoting an affection of the 
mind are frequently used in the plural to express intensity or variety 
of the feeling. 

Lines 12-33 

12. fuit: points the pathos of antiquaf Carthage, destroyed 
in 146 B. C, had not in Virgil's time been yet restored. 

14. 'wealthy of substance and in war's pursuit none fiercer'. 

16. The temple of Juno at Samos was one of the best known in 
classical antiquity; for the scansion see metrical index. 

17,8. hoc regnum esse . . . tenditque fovetque: Kennedy 
tries to cut the Gordian knot* of this construction by placing the 
comma after gentibus and rendering tenditque fovetque 'proffers 
and cherishes'. (Otherwise take hoc regnum esse on fovet — in a 
strongly volitional sense — and tendit absolutely.) 

19. sed enim: best taken as a refined ellipsis, sed suggesting 
'dread' (expressed in 1. 23), and enim the reason for it. 

20. olim: 'one day' cf. 1. 203; verteret: subj. after relative of 
purpose. 

21. late regent: 'imperial'; noun for adj. very common with 
verbals in tor and -trix. 

22. excidio Libyae: the double dative construction cf. 1. 299; 
volvere: Conington says we are free to choose in this word between 
the notions of a cycle, an urn, a spindle, a book, a wave. 

23. Saturnia: an appellative of Juno when in stern mood. 
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24,6. prima: 'aforetime'; repostum: by syncope for reposi- 
tum. 

27. spretaeque: que is epexegetical cf. 1. 2. 

28. invisum . . . rapti: both epithets have their source in 
Juno's conjugal jealousy. 

29. his accensa super: 'with this added fuel for her flame', 
super = insuper cf. II, 348; these words end the parenthesis begun 
in 1. 25, 

30. reliquias Danaum = quos D. reliquerant, hence the gen. is 
subjective; Achilli: regular Lat. genitive for Greek proper names of 
the 3rd decl., which, in Attic, form their gen. in ovs; atque: 'and 
especially.' 

31. tantae molis erat: 'so toilsome was the task' or 'such an 
effort did it cost'; this predicative gen. is one of quality, or perhaps 
of (virtual) cost. 

Lines 34-49 

35-6. ruebant: 'upturned'; sub pectore: 'deep in her heart'. 

37. mene desistere: this construction expresses surprise or in- 
dignation; there is a similar construction in Greek, e. g. ^ -jradetv 
r&de (Aesch. Eum. 837). 

38. avertere: 'turn back'. 

39. Pallas: akin perhaps to 7rd\\a% in its old signification of 
Virgin,' hence Pallas Athene, 'the Maid of Athens'; ne: attached to 
principal word = nonne. 

41. et = 'namely'; others take it as forming a hendiadys. 

42, 5. ipsa: 'in person'; infixit: 'pinned'. 

46. incedo: cf. incessu, 1. 405; here, however, there is not so 
much stress laid on the peculiarly gliding gait of deity; 'I who queen 
it through the courts of heaven'. 

48. praeterea: 'after this'; adorat: the lit. meaning of adoro 
(ad + os) is to raise the right hand to the mouth and then wheel 
round to the right, as an act of religious worship; et: is the et in- 
dignans. 

Lines 50-80 

52. Aeolus: in Homer he is a jolly old patriarch, but in Virgil 
il y a en lui du centurion, as Sainte-Beuve remarks. 

53, 4. Observe the five spondees, as in 1. 55; vinclis: syncopated 
for vinculis. 
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56, 7. celsa sedet = 'sits loftily'; the verb is fond of magnetising 
the adjective away from its noun; iras: the plural is a Euripidean 
touch. 

58, 9. The present subjunctives are used for vividness; rapidi: 
'scouring'; per auras = 'through space'. 

61. molem et montes: a hendiadys (%v 5t<x 8voiv) y 'one thing 
through two', where one noun with an epithet, or a dependent geni- 
tive, is replaced by two nouns coupled by a conjunction. 

63. laxas dare = laxare; the participle is proleptic. 

64. supplex his vocibus usa est: 'addressed her suit'. 

66. dedit = permisit; the wind is said to lull as well as to lift 
the billows. 

67. aequor: a contained accusative; Penates: lit. deities of the 
interior of the house. 

69, 71. ventis: dative; bis septem: in prose would be bis 



73. conubio: see metrical index; propriam: 'thine forever'. 

75. pulchra prole: either with faciat or parentem; exigat: 'eke 
out'. 

77. 'it is my reverent duty to execute thy hests'. 

78. hoc: is deprecatory, cf. IX, 287; sceptra: intensive pi., ac- 
cording to Wagner. 

79. concilias: 'thou eementest'; accumbere =* 'a seat at'. 

80. potentem: 'lord of, cf. Diva potens Cypri (Hor., C. I, 3). 



Lines 81-123 

81, 82. The point at issue has been whether the seat of Aeolus 
was (1) on the top of the mountain, or (2) inside the mountain, or 
(3) on an arx apart; conversa cuspide in (1) would mean 'with point 
inverted', in (2) 'with horizontal spear', in (3) 'with spear turned 
toward', i. e. Aeolus, going to the cave, 'struck the hill upon the 
side'; agmine facto: 'in banded array' or 'in marching order', 
cf . 1. 434. 

84. incubuere: 'down they swooped on' (instantaneous per- 
fect); totum: tortumf 

87. An onomatopoeic line; note the force of the liter a canina. 

90. intonuere poli: 'pole thunders unto pole'; micat: 'quivers'. 

92. frigore = 'with a chill of fear'; the root-meaning of the word 
is shudder. 
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93, 4. duplices: (1) 'both'; (2) 'clasped'; voce: has the force 
of 'aloud'. 

95. quis: for quibus; altis: the Troy of fame was the sixth city 
built on the levelled ruins of the older towns. 

96. contigit: usually of good luck; oppetere: sc. mortem. 

97. 8. Tydlde: sc. Diomede, from whose sword Venus rescued 
her son (II. V, 239); mene . . . potuisse: same construction as in 
1. 37. 

99. iacet: the tense recalls the past, as if present again; saevus: 
'stubborn'. 

102, 104. iactanti: dat. of relation; avertit: used intransitively; 
cf. 1. 402. 

107. harenis: instrumental abl. 

109, 111. Aras: (1) situated between Sicily and Sardinia (Pliny) ; 
(2) between Sicily and Tunis (Long); brevia et Syrtes = brevia 
Syrtium (E. of Carthage). 

114. ipsius: 'the Chiefs'; so avrbs can be used in Greek, cf. 
avrbs €(f>r] } 'the Master said if; a vertice: Gr. Kar EKprjs; pontus a 
vertice = a 'comber'; Conington says that this use of pontus is pe- 
culiarly Virgilian. 

117. Note the admirable wording to convey the realism of the 
scene. 

118. gurgite vasto: 'the waste of waters'; the root of gurges 
suggests the roar of waters. 

121. grandaevus: Virgil is the first writer known to have used 
this word. 

123. inimicum imbrem: 'the deadly element'. 

Lines 124-156 

126. alto: 'over the deep'. 

127. placidum: (1) 'majestic'; (2) 'tranquillising' ; (3) with 
extulit, 'calmly', cf . 1. 56. [The adjective is suggestive of the phrase, 
His Serene Highness.] 

129, 131. ruina: 'wrack'; dehinc: see metrical index. 

133. iam: 'is it come to this, that?'; numine: 'sovereign will'. 

135. The well-known example of aposiopesis (airoo-iairav); see 
Introduction. 

136, 8. post: 'another time'; saevum: 'formidable'. 
141. clauso: conveys the limited monarchy of Aeolus. 

148. This simile is remarkable as an illustration of nature from 
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man, the reverse of which is the general rule in Virgil as in Homer 
(Conington). 

149. ignobile : Virgil had as little respect for the vulgus as Horace 
had. 

151. pietate gravem ac meritis: (as we might say) 'of influence 
in Church and State'. 

152. conspexere: instantaneous perfect; arrectis animis: 
'with alert attention', 'on the qui vive'. 

156. cursu: contracted dative; secundo: derived from sequor. 

Lines 157-179 

157, 158. JEneadae: 'the men (lit. the sons) of ^Eneas'; (a 
French commander still addresses his soldiers as mes enfants); 
cursu . . . petere: 'to run for'. 

161. sinus . . . reductos: (1) 'retiring creeks'; (2) 'retreating 
ripples'. 

164. scaena: (Gr. tncrjirfj fr. <jki&, shadow) (1) 'arbor' or 'canopy'; 
(2) 'back-ground'. 

165, 6. imminet: 'beetles'; adversa: 'seaward'; antrum = 
'creek'. 

168, 71. nympharum = 'fit for nymphs'; amore: 'longing', 
cf. VI, 314. 

176. 'and caught the flame on tinder'; in this rendering the 
nutrimenta will be the same as the folia (?) ; others take the second 
half of the line as a variation of the first half, identifying nutrimenta 
with fomes. 

177. Cererem = 'corn', by metonymy ('change of name'); cf. 
Martem,-VI, 165. 

178. rerum: (1) 'troubles', Gr. irpdjfxara; (2) 'life'; a Greek gen. 
of 'antecedent notion'. 

Lines 180-222 

181. si quem: the pronoun has an adverbial force = 'if at all' 
or 'if anywhere.' 

182. biremes: an anachronism like the ancora of 1. 169. 
184, 186. Note the spondaic slowness of these two lines. 
188. gerebat: an imperfect like the arcebat of 1. 31. 

191. miscet agens: 'drives in confusion' — a graphic line. 
193. fundat . . . aequet: the verbs are subjunctive because 
purpose is implied. 
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195. bonus = benignus; delude: scanned as dissyll.; cadis 
oner ar at: 'had shipped in jars'. 

198. enim: 'in sooth'; ante: goes with ignari and not with mal- 
orum. 

199. deus: Virgil, like Horace, had glimpses of a monotheistic 
Providence. 

201. accestis: by syncope for accessistis: cf. extinxem (IV, 606) 
— common in Lucretius. 

202, 3. maestum timorem mittite: 'away with fear and 
melancholy'; olim: 'one day'. 

204. per varios casus: 'through ups and downs'. 

205, 6, 7. tendimus: 'we are heading for'; ostendunt: 'prom- 
ise'; rebus secundis: 'brighter days'. 

209. Cf. the f route laetus, pectore anxius of Tacitus, Agric. 
XXXIX. 

210, 1. dapibusque: que is epexegetic; tergora: 'chine'; 
viscera: 'flesh'. 

213. aena: in these vessels (unless the poet is anachronous) the 
water was heated for bathing before the meal, and not for cooking 
meat. 

215, 6. implentur: used in a medial or reflexive sense; mensae 
remotae: here a general expression for the conclusion of the meal. 

218. inter: a case of anastrophe, or rather a remnant of the older . 
usage. 

219. exaudire vocatos: the reference is to the conclamatio which 
took place at the moment of death, its purpose originally being, as 
Henry says, to ascertain if the person were really dead. A similar 
practice still obtains when a Pope of Rome breathes his last. 

Lines 223-253 

'Here opens one of the three great passages of the poem in which 
the action is prophetically advanced into the Augustan age. These 
three passages (I, 223-296; VI, 756-860; VIII, 626-731) draw at- 
tention directly to what is the most vital and most permanent 
source of interest in the iEneid'. 

225, 7. sic = 'and looking'; tales: with reference to Libyae 
regnis. 

228. oculos suffusa: in the poets and Tacitus, an accusative 
expressing 'either a part of the body, or the thing worn' is frequently 
found after passive verbs, especially the past participle. In these 
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cases it may be said that the verb is used (mostly) in a middle or 
reflexive sense. See Introduction — Syntax. 

236. omni dicione: i. e. both of peace and war. 

237. quae te sententia vertit: an instance of Inversion (for 
quae res sententiam tuam vertit), with the pronoun treated adverbi- 
ally. 

238. solabar: applied here to the cause of the grief; rependens: 
'balancing'. 

243. penetrare: 'to thrid'. 

244, 6. fontem superare Timavi: an explanation, approved 
by Nettleship and Tatham, is that the fons Timavi refers, not to the 
source, but to the re-appearance of a river which is subterraneous in 
part of its course, and which occasionally bursts forth with great 
violence through the ora novem, and that mare was the local name for 
the river itself; pelago sonanti: 'with thundering billow 7 . [There 
appears to have been formerly some communication with the sea, 
by which some of the springs were rendered at times brackish, and 
hence perhaps the term pelagus applied by Virgil; this phenomenon 
no longer exists.] 

247. urbem Patavi: see note on 1. 7. 

248. nomen dedit: he called them Veneti, a corruption of 
Heneti, from Paphlagonia; arma fixit: this expression symbolized 
the ending of a military career. 

249. compostus pace quiescit: that the death and not the 
closing days of Antenor is meant, is argued from the words nunc 
and compositus. The caeli adnuis arcem of the next line implies, 
to my mind, a contrast between death and deification. Professor 
Church of Nevada University, however, (University of Nevada 
Studies, Vol. I, No. 2), in disposing of the 'tomb' view, says that 
pax cannot be proved to have been used of rest in death till after 
Virgil's time. 

Lines 254-296 

256. oscula libavit: lit. 'tasted the lips'; natae: dative, as is 
metu in the next line. 

258. tibi: ethic dative; et: explicatory. 

259. ad sidera: Wagner (Quaest.Verg., x) differentiates — though 
not here — between ad sidera and in sidera, the former denoting 
exaltation, the latter deification. 

262. 'and opening the volume further, I will elicit the secrets of 
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Fate'; Anthon, however, maintains that the metaphor is one of 
cycles and not of scrolls. 

266. hiberna: note the camp-word; Rutulis: dative of relation. 

267. cognomen Iulo: a court-poet's compliment to the gens 
Julia. 

268. additur: in prose accedo is used as passive of addo; regno: 
ablative of respect. 

269. volvendis: here loses its gerundive force as in volvenda dies 
(IX, 7) ; an old present participle identical inform with the gerundive, 
cf. oriundus, secundus (though these come from deponent verbs); it 
is to be further noted that not a few gerundive forms, e. g. horrendus, 
tremendus, venerandus, etc., are used as mere adjectives. 

271, 2. multa vi: 'mightily'; jam: de eo quod nondum est sed 
fiet aliquando (Wagner). 

273. regina sacerdos: 'a Virgin Queen'. 

275. tegmine: either a 'helmet' or 'mantle' of wolf-skin; prob- 
ably the latter. 

282. togatam: the national garb was a symbol of peace as 
well as of power, cf. VI, 852. 

283. Jove speaks not only as a sovereign (placitum), but as a 
Roman (lustris). 

284. claras: Mycenae was remarkable for its site, wealth, and 
antiquity. 

285. Argis: the Greek neuter Argos is here pluralized in a mascu- 
line form. 

286. Troianus: Augustus had been adopted into the gens Julia. 

289. spoliis Orientis: refers to the treasures of Cleopatra and 
the immense booty of Egypt. 

290. securas 'with heart at ease'. 

291. A stately prophecy of the furling of Rome's battle-flag. 

292. cana: (1) 'hoary' (2) 'spotless', cf. Horace's albo fides 
velata panno. 

294. claudentur Belli portae: they had been closed (1) during 
the reign of Numa Pompilius, who built the Temple of Janus, (2) for 
a brief period after the first Punic War; dirae: really means 'eerie', 
hence dirae Belli portae may be freely rendered 'the gates of the 
War-spectre'; Furor impius: 'the Demon of civil strife' ; (in foro 
Augusti introeuntibus ad sinistram fuit helium pictum et furor sedens 
super arma a$nis vinctus, eo habitu quo poeta dixit. — Servius); the 
painting was one by Apelles, representing War fettered and follow- 
ing the triumphal car of Alexander the Great. 
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Lines 297-304 

297. Maia genitum: sc. Mer curium. 

298. ut . . . pateant: because a command is implied in de- 
mittit; Karthaginis: the word itself means 'New Town'. 

300. arceret: the tense is secondary because the clause is less 
vivid and more remote than the preceding one which depends directly 
on the (historical) present. 

302. Poeni: Poenus is just $om£, adapted to the analogy of the 
Latin tongue. 

Lines 305-334 

308. videt: see metrical index. 

309. referre: the verb was technically used of a magisterial 
report. 

310. convexo nemorum = (1) 'in embosoming groves' (2) 'in 
the wooded cove'; the modern geometrical use of the word convex 
was unknown to the Romans (Kennedy). 

312. comitatus: 'squired'; for the simple ablative cf. uno out 
altero comitatus (Tac. Agric, XL). 

313. crispans: 'clenching' (not, brandishing). 

314. 6. obvia: for obviam cf. 1. 439; fatigat: 'out-tires', i. e. by 
outrunning. 

317. Heforum: the Hebrus is now called Maritza; it rises in 
Mt. Haemus (Balkan). 

319, 20. diffundere . . . genu: both these constructions are 
not Graecisms, but pertained to the original language. See Intro- 
duction — Syntax; nodo: (1) 'in a knot,' (2) 'with a girdle'. 

324. elamore: 'with tally-ho'. 

327. virgo: a vocative meet for a goddess of the chase (cf . Hor., 
C..III, 22). 

328. hominem: adverbial ace. (cf . saltare Cyclopa, Hor., Sat. I, 
5) ; in poetry it is more frequent with the neuter of an adjective than 
with a noun. 

329. 30, 31. an: rhetorical; felix: 'of good omen'; tandem: 
'prithee', 'at all'. 

332. This line is hypermetrical, the que being joined by synapheia 
to the next one; there are eight instances of this Inter-Verse Elision 
in Books I-VL 
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Lines 335-371 

335, 9. honore: 'homage'; Libyci: predicative. 

340, 2. imperium regit: 'is Empress-Queen' ; summa f astigia : 

'the salient points'. 

343. Sychaeus: in the quantity of foreign names the Roman 
poets are irregular; cf . 1. 348. 

345, 6. primis . . . ominibus: in parallelism with intactam. 

347, 8. ante alios . . . medius: note the effective pleonasms. 

350. securus amorum: 'regardless of the affection'; the plural 
is intensive. 

352. mains simulans: 'shamming — the villain'. 

356, 8. domus scelus: 'family tragedy'; tellure = e tellure. 

359, 62. thesauros: see Vocab.; ignotum: 'untold'; acer: 
'poignant' . 

364. dux femina facti: quoted on the coins struck after the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada (1588). 

367. Byrsam: Gr. Btfpo-ct, a corruption of Phoenician Bosra, 
'citadel' ; hence the misleading legend. 

Lines 372-386 

378. sum pius iEneas: for a vindication of the epithet, see 
Introduction — Pius iEneas. 

380. genus: refers to Dardanus, son of Jupiter and Electra, 
who was said to have originally come from Italy. Kvicala, however, 
reads est for et. 

385, 6. nee plura querentem passa: 'brooking no further 
plaint'. 

Lines 387-417 

388. adveneris: subjunctive after qui causal. 

392. augurium: 'bird-lore', probably from a lost word, aug-o, 
^1 tell'; vani: cf . II, 80. 

393-400. A famously discussed passage, the chief difficulty ly- 
ing in captas despectare, for which Ribbeck (in Teutonic despair) would 
substitute capsos respectare! 'Henry seems unquestionably right in 
explaining captas despectare of the swans rising and hovering over 
the place where they had settled, this action being more fully ex- 
pressed in the next two lines. The parallelism between 11. 396 and 
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400 exists, but it is inverted, capere corresponding to subit, and 
captas despectare to tenet.' [The comparison, according to Henry, 
is, not of the swans dispersed by the eagle and taking refuge on the 
ground with the ships dispersed by the storm and taking refuge 
in port, but of the dispersed and reassembled swans with the dis- 
persed and reassembled ships.] 

399. puppes . . . pubes: 'thy ships and chivalry'. 

402. avertens: cf. avertit, 1. 104. 

403. ambrosiae: 'immortal', Gr. #/*/3poros; vertice = a vertice. 
405. incessu: not 'tread', but 'gliding motion'. Note the hiatus 

in the line. 

412, 14. Observe the meaningful position of dea; moliri: 'to be 
hard at work upon'. 

415. Paphum sublimis: celsa Paphos (X, 51) was the most 
celebrated seat of the worship of Venus; cf. Hor., C. Ill, 28. 

Lines 418-440 

418, 9. corripueres 'they speed on' (instantaneous perfect); 
plurimus = 'bulkily'. 

422. strata viarum = stratas vias, 'streets'; cf. opaca viarum 
(VI, 633). 

423, 5. ducere: Gr. iXativeiv; locum tecto: 'dwelling-site'. 
426, 8. legunt: zeugmatic; theatri: anachronous. 

432. liquentia: from deponent verb liquor — liqui. 
436. fervet opus = 'they swarm o'er their work': perhaps a 
variant for fervent opere. 

440. viris: Greek dative of association; ulli: poetic dat. of the 
agent for ab ullo; cf. Ovid's quia non intelligor ulli; this usage also 
extends to verbals in -bilis, cf. nulli flebilior quam tibi (Hor., C. I, 24). 

Lines 441-493 

441. laetissimus: 'luxuriant'; the foil, genitive is thus easily 
explicable. 

444. aeris: Henry regards the epithet as generic, 'war-loving'. 

445. facilem victu: (1) 'opulent', paralleling the dives opum 
of 1. 14; (2) 'simple in their living' (Henry). 

447. numine: here almost equals the Hebrew Shekinah. 

448, 9. nexaeque aere trabes: 'in bronze were the architraves 
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set'; trabes, otherwise rendered (1) 'door-posts' (2) 'roof -beams'. 
Note the hypermeter in que. 

453, 5. sub = 'from below'; manus: 'handiwork'; inter: 
Madvig happily reads intra. 

459, 60. quis iam locus: 'what land is left?'; laboris: 'travail'. 

462. '(here) mortal estate touches the soul to tears'; an anti- 
Stoic line, the second half of which repeats the first. Dr. Tyrrell 
of Trinity College, Dublin, holds that rerum means 'things inanimate', 
and morlalia 'the works of human hands'. In this case, as Glover 
("Studies in Virgil") remarks, the poet would mean to suggest the 
appeal of art to the sympathetic temper, rather than of man's lot to 
man. 

" 464, 9. inani: 'lifeless'; tentoria: an anachronism like the 
anchors, 1. 169. 

472. ardentes . . . equos: the steeds of Rhesus were in reality 
'whiter than snow'. 

473. gustassent . . . bibissent: subjunctives because ex- 
pressive of Diomedes' design. 

476, 8. fertur equis = 'is run away with'; pulvis: see metrical 
index. 

480, 1. peplum: Minerva's processional 'robe of state'; tunsae: 
see note on 1. 228. 

483. Homer represents Hector as pursued three times around 
Troy previous to his death, after which, however, he is tied to the 
chariot of Achilles and dragged to the ships (II. XXII, 208) . 

489. nigri = 'Ethiopian'; the Greeks originally thought that 
one of Homer's two iEthiopias was the realm of Memnon, the 'swart' 
but beautiful. 

490, 1. Penthesllea and her Amazons — whose mythical region 
was in Pontus on the river Thermodon — are post-Homeric. 

492. mammae: the Amazons — the word itself means 'breast- 
less' — burned off the right breast for the better handling of the bow. 



Lines 494-519 

497. incessit: 'advanced in state'; stipante: the verb literally 
means 'to pack'. 

499. Diana: note the long i. 

501. deas: Henry would read dea, lengthening the final vowel 
in arsis. 
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504, 5. operi regnisque: hendiadys; foribus: the entrance to 
the cella or chapel within the temple. 

506, 7. solio . . . subnixa: 'enthroned'; operum labor em: 
'task-work'. 

512. penitus: 'far away'; oras: preposition omitted. 

515, 6. res . . . incognita: 'the riddle'; cava: 'shrouding', 
lit. 'hollow'. 

518. cunctis: some MSS. read cuncti in connection with veniant. 

519. veniam: 'grace'; clamore: sc. suo. 

Lines 520-560 

520. 1. copia: 'privilege' ; maximus: sc. natu; placido pectore: 

'with composure', cf. 1. 127. 

524. maria . . . vecti: accusative (contained object) of that 
over which motion takes place, cf. 1. 67; III, 191. (The ordinary 
construction is found at III, 325.) 

525, 6. infandos: 'dreadful'; propius aspice: 'bend a gracious 
regard'. 

527. populare: in early Latin and in the Augustan poets, an 
infinitive is sometimes used to express purpose after a verb of 
motion. 

530. Hesperiam: 'the Land of the West'; Spain was Hesperia 
ultima (Hor., C. I, 36). 

532. Oenotri: called from Oenotrus, a king of Arcadia who 
planted a colony in Bruttium. 

534. For the 'half-lines' see Introduction. 

535, 6. Note the combined action of star and wave; caeca: 
'hidden'; penitus: as in 1. 512. 

537. salo: the 'sea near the shore', the 'offing'; cf. the Gr. eixr&Xy 

(TTTJVCU. 

541. bella cient: 'they are up in arms'; prima terra: 'on the 

brink of the land'. 

543. at sperate deos: 'yet look to have to do with gods' (Con- 
ington). 

544, 5. iustior: a negative is to be supplied from what follows; 
bello et armis: pleonastic, says Conington; but perhaps hello = 
'soldiership', and armis 'personal prowess'. 

547. aetheria: the word has been objected to as qualifying 
aura, but aether is used in VI, 436, of the earth as opposed to the 
lower world; umbris: ablative. 
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550. armaque: Heyne's variant arva gives {pace Conington) 
better sense. 

552. remos: accusative of effect. 

556. spes . . . Iuli: 'lulus, our hope'; gta appositive genitive, 
cf. 1. 247. 

558, 9. regem: complementary accusative; simul ore = 'in 
assent'. 

Lines 561-57S 

563, 7. res dura: 'stress of circumstance'; pectora: 'minds', 
cf. II, 200. 

568. The idea is: we do not lie so far outside the pale of civili- 
sation. 

569, 70. Saturniaque: que is epexegetic; optatis: 'choose'. 
571. auxilio tutos: 'under escort'; opibus: 'stores'. 

573. urbem: an instance of 'Inverse Attraction', the noun being 
put in the case of the relative following; cf . Terence's eunuchwn quern 
dedisti nobis quas turbas dedit — a form of expression not uncommon 
in English. 

576, 8. certos: by metathesis for cretos, from cerno, 'select'; 
urfoibus: 'haunts of men'. 

Lines 579-612 

579, 80. animum arrecti = 'on the qui vive'; erumpere: used 
transitively. 

584. unus: sc. Orontes; os . . . similis: see note on 1. 228 
and Introduction. 

591. purpureum: cf. VI, 641. The word is used by the poets 
of any bright color; thus we meet with purpurea nix and even 
pur pur ei olores (Hor., C. IV, 1); laetos honor es: 'the lustre of joy'. 

593. The marble of Paros was gleaming white, see Hor., C. I, 19. 

596. Note that iEneas is not egoistic in addressing Dido, 
whatever may be said of him with respect to 1. 378. 

600. grates: the word is used mostly with reference to the gods. 

601. non opis est = non est in potestate; iustitia: the genitive 
was the old reading. 

608. convexa: (1) 'hollows' (2) 'slopes'; polus . . . pascet: 
refers to the Epicurean doctrine that the stars are nourished by 
fiery particles contained in the aether itself. 
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610, 11. me vocant: the present tense suggests 'I must away'; 
petit dextra: 'puts forth his right hand to'. 

Lines 613-642 

613, 4, 5, 6. primo: adverbial; sic ore: 'in this strain'; 
insequitur: 'hounds'; oris: dative. 

617, 8. Dardanio Anchisae: see metrical index; alma: an 
epithet of motherly goddesses. 

620. finibus expulsum: cf. Hor., C. I, 7 (sub finem); victor 
dicione = 'by his conquering sword'. 

625, 6. ipse hostis: sc. Teucer; stirpe: Teucer's mother was 
Hesione, daughter of Laomedon; volebat: 'fain would claim'; note 
the rhyming of the two imperfects. 

630. An undying lesson of the mitigation of sorrow by sympathy. 

636. dii: contr. for diet; Conington keeps dei = Bacchi (as wine 
would very naturally be a part of the 'joyaunce'). Henry has the 
same reading but, taking dei as it were epicenely, curiously refers it 
to Dido as 'benefactress'. 

Lines 643-656 

644, 5. rapidum: 'hot-foot'; ferat . . . ducat: subjunctives 
because of the jussive notion implied in praemittit. 

648. pallam: a long and ample cloak worn by deities, prophets, 
and women; signis auroque: a hendiadys. 

651. peteret: see metrical index. 

655. bacatum: 'beaded,' lit. 'berried'; duplicem: 'doubly 
decked?' 

Lines 657-696 

657, 8, 9. Cytherea: 'she of Cythere' (mod. Cerigo); faciem: 
'form'; furentem: proleptic. 

660, 1. ossibus: 'marrow'; quippe: is non-sarcastic; ambi- 
guam: 'uncertain'. 

663, 5. aligerum: first found in Virgil; Typhoea = fulminea, 
see Vocab. 

666, 8, 9. tua numina: 'your majesty'; iactetur: see metrical 
index; odiis: intensive plural; nota: a Graecism for notum, cf, 
ddtivard %<ttw. 
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672. tanto cardine rerum: 'in this supreme turn of fortune'. 

674. quo numine: (1) 'by the influence of any god' (2) 'by 
any whim of her own' (Henry). 

678, 9. mea maxima cura: 'my special protege' ; pelago et 
flammis: datives. 

680. super: used (for in or ad) of motion to a high place. 

682. mediusve occurrere: 'or intervene to thwart'. 

683, 4. faciem . . . falle dolo: 'trick thyself in the form'; 
faciem is accusative of the effected object, cf . 1. 552; notos = proprios. 

686. Lyaeum: lit. the 'Liberator'; note the felicity of the word. 
688. fallasque veneno: 'and poison unawares'. (Conington). 
690, 2. incedit: another happy touch; gremio dea = 'in her 
celestial lap'. 

Lines 697-722 

697. cum venit: ' already at his coming'; aulaeis: 'beneath cur- 
tains'. 

698. aurea: scanned as a dissyllable by synizesis; mediam: (1) 
'in the centre' of the triclinium (2) 'in the middle' of the banquet- 
hall. 

701. Cererem: by metonymy for 'bread'. 

703, 4. quibus . . . struere: 'whose task is in their course to 
keep unfailing store'; flammis adolere Penates: (1) 'to honor (lit. 
increase) the Penates with flames' (2) 'to keep alight the hearth- 
fire'. 

705, 6. minis tri: 'sewers'; onerent . . . ponant: subjunc- 
tives after the qui of purpose. 

707, 8. per limina laeta: 'thro' the festal halls'; pictis: 
'broidered'. 

712, 3. pesti: cf. IV, 90; tuendo: 'while gazing', cf. fando, 
III, 6. 

714. Phoenissa: this word, associated as it is with the notion 
of 'purple-red', is here splendidly used to suggest Dido's crimson 
flushings of love. 

716, 7. falsi: 'pretended'; insidat: 'is ambushing'. 

720. Acidaliae: Venus was so called from Acidalius, a fountain 
near Orchomenus in Boeotia, where she used to bathe in company 
with the Graces. 

721. praevertere: 'pre-occupy', 'surprise'; desueta: 'un- 
tenanted'. 
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Lines 723-756 

723. mensae: the smaller tables on which the dishes were 
brought in and presented to the guests; these tables were changed 
with each successive course. 

724. vina = 'wine-cups'; coronant: sc. sertis. 

726. laquearibus: (1) 'chain-work' (2) 'panelled ceiling' (which 
latter, however, would appear to demand a spelling, lacuaribus). 

734, 6. bona: 'kindly', 'genial'; mensam: sc. secundam. 

737, 8. libato: used absolutely; increpitans: 'with a challenge'. 

740, 41. crinitus: bards wore long hair in imitation of Apollo; 
personat: 'makes the hall ring'. 

742. errantem: 'shifting'; labores: (1) 'eclipses' (2) 'revolu- 
tions' (Henry). 

744, 6. Triones: i. e. the Great and Little Bear; tardis: 'long 
in coming on'. 

747, 8, 9. ingeminant plausu: 'encore repeatedly'; trahebat: 
'wore'; longum: 'to no end', cf. Ill, 487. 

750. multa: when the same word begins and ends a line, it is 
known as epanalepsis. 

751, 2. Aurorae . . . filius: sc. Memnon; quantus: 'the 
might of. 



THE JUPITER OF THE AENEID 



What are we to say of the Jupiter of the Aeneidf We do not 
need to read far in the first book of the poem to find him spoken of 
in terms which remind us of Varro: "O quires hominumque deumque 
aeternis regis imperiis" are the opening words of the address of 
Venus; and when she has finished, 

Olli subridens hominum sator atque deorum 
Vultu, quo caelum tempestatesque serenat, 
Oscula libavit natae, dehinc talia fatur: 
'Parce metu, Cytherea, manent immota tuorum 
Fata tibi'. 

Jupiter is here, as in Varro' s system, the prime cause and ruler of 
all things, and he also holds in his hand the destiny of Rome and the 
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fortunes of the hero who was to lay the first foundation of Rome's 
dominion. It is in the knowledge of his will that Aeneas walks, 
with hesitating steps, in the earlier books, in the later ones with 
assured confidence, towards the goal that is set before him. But 
the lines just quoted serve well to show how different is the Jupiter 
of Virgil from the universal deity of the Roman Stoic. Beyond 
doubt Virgil had felt the power of the Stoic creed; but he was essay- 
ing an epic poem, and he could not possibly dispense with the divine 
machinery as it stood in his great Homeric model. His Jupiter is 
indeed, as has been lately said, 1 'a great and wise god, free from the 
tyrannical and sensuous characteristics of the Homeric Zeus', in 
other words, he is a Roman deity, and sometimes acts and speaks 
like a grave Roman consul of the olden time. But still he is an an- 
thropomorphic deity, a purely human conception of a personal 
god-king; in these lines he smiles on his daughter Venus and kisses 
her. This is the reason why Virgil has throughout his poem placed 
the Fates, or Destiny, in close relation to him, without definitely 
explaining that relation. Fate, as it appears in the Aeneid, is the 
Stoic elfiapfihrj applied to the idea of Rome and her Empire; that 
Stoic conception could not take the form of Jupiter as in Varro's 
hands, for the god had to be modelled on the Homeric pattern, not 
the Stoic. It is perhaps not going too far to say that the god, as a 
theological conception, never recovered from this treatment; any 
chance he ever had of becoming the centre of a real religious system 
was destroyed by the Aeneid, the pietas of whose hero is indeed 
nominally due to him, but in reality to the decrees of Fate. — [Fowler, 
Social Life at Rome.] 

1 Glover, Studies in Virgil, p. 275. 



BOOK II 
Lines 1-13 

1. They whisted all, with fixed face attent' (Surrey). Henry, 
however, stoutly maintains that the latter half of the line is but a 
variation of the first half, so that ova means 'speech' or 'utterance'. 
It is probable, as Conington remarks, that Virgil did not carefully 
distinguish between the two senses of ora. 

2. toro: literally means a swelling protuberance; pater; the old 
French 'Sieur'. 
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3. ut: 'how'. 

5. quaeque: the que is epexegetic and limitative. The hero 
means that his narrative will be confined to what he himself saw 
and shared in." 

6. fando: 'while speaking'. 

7. duri: the Scotch 'dour'; Ulixi: see note on I, 30; this end- 
ing is usually chosen to avoid sigmatismus or over-sibilancy, i. e. 
when the previous word ends in s; cf. Achilli, 1. 275. 

8. 9. caelo praecipitat: 'falls from the steep of heaven'; the 
ancients always represented night as following the course of the sun; 
for the opposite expression, ruit oceano nox, see 1. 250; cadentia: 
'sinking'. 

10. amor . . . cognoscere: 'the inf. is the direct object of 
the verbal action implied in amor', which is used in the sense of 
'longing'; cf. I, 171 and VI, 314. 

12, 13. refugit: instantaneous perfect; incipiam: 'I will try'. 



Lines 14-57 

15. instar montis: 'the size of a mountain'; Palladis arte: i. e. 

by the art invented and patronized by Pallas (Henry). 

16. abiete: see metrical index; the horse is made of maple in 
1. 112, and of oak in 1. 130. 

18. hue: Kennedy connects with sortiti — ad hunc (equum 
complendum); virum corpora: 'stalwarts'; for the construction cf. 
1. 623. 

21. Tenedos was famous in Homer's time for a temple of Apollo 
Smintheus. 

22. dives opum: cf. I, 14; manebant: imperfect after dum — 
'all the time that'. 

23. statio: 'roadstead'; (with bene instead of male, the last four 
words make the motto of the Cove of Cork) . 

24. deserto in litore: 'on a lonely part of the shore'; cf. sicco 
litore, III, 135. 

25. Mycenas: being inland, is put by synecdoche for the Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

26. Observe the heavy spondees expressive of the late grief of 
'Troyland'. 

29, 30. tendebat: 'was tented' — an anachronism; classibus: 
'squadrons' (MacKail). 
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31. donum . . . Minervae: 'the gift to Minerva'; the case is 
probably genitive. 

34. dolo: his wife and child had been slain by Priam; sic . . . 
ferebant: 'were trending so'. 

37. subjectisque: the que is disjunctive = 'or'. 

39, 40. studia: 'factions'; primus: 'prominent'. 

47. urbi: 'in poetry a dative of the Recipient is sometimes used 
instead of ad or in with ace. of motion'; cf. V, 451, and VI, 126, also 
1. 19, supra. 

51. feri: 'creature', 'outlandish thing'. 

53. cavae . . . cavernae: an archaic pleonasm. 

54. laeva: used actively with fata, and passively with mens. 

55. impulerat: the indicative represents the thing as though it 
had quite happened. 

Lines 5S-104 

57. manus revinctum: the participle being strictly passive, 
the ace. is internal. 

59, 61. ultro: 'purposely'; animi: 'at heart' (locative). 

65, 66. ab uno disce omnes: a hackneyed quotation that usu- 
ally leaves crimine out of sight. 

67. A spondaic line admirably expressive of Sinon's play-acting; 
see metrical index. 

72. Distinguish infensi from infesti; (both are participles of an 
old vb. infendo). 

74, 5. quo . . . cretus, quidve ferat: indirect questions on 
fari; memoret: is an indirect jussive, on which depends quae sit 
fiducia capto = 'on what does he, the captive, rely' — fiducia being 
used subjectively. 

77. fuerit: 'any indicative clause, which depends on a main 
verb in future time, must itself be expressed by a future tense, the 
future-perfect being employed if speaking of a momentary event' . 

80. vanum: for vac-num, 'a humbug'; improba: 'mischief- 
making'. 

82. Palamedis: neither in the Iliad nor the Odyssey does his 
name occur, but iEsehylus, Sophocles, and Euripides each consecrated 
to him a special tragedy (now lost) ; there is a short but interesting 
account of Palamedes in Grote's History of Greece, Vol. I, c. 15. 

83. falsa sub proditione: 'under a trumped-up impeachment'. 
§4, infando indicio: 'diabolical evidence'; Ulixes caused gold 
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to be buried in his rival's tent, and persuaded Agamemnon and the 
Grecian chiefs that Palamedes had received it from the Trojans. 

85. cassum lumine: 'shorn of light', i. e. deceased; the root is 
CAV, 'emptied'. 

87. primis ab annis: the phrase must not be too closely pressed, 
in order that it may fit in with the dulces natos of 1. 138. 

90, 4. pellacis: 'wheedling'; tulisset: 'had offered'. 

95. remeassem: for remeavissem, a word specially used of 
victors; ad Argos: 'Argoswards', hence the preposition. 

97. labes: 'taint'; some take it as downfall. 

98, 9. The three infinitives are historical; conscius: (1) 'in his 
guiltiness' or (2) 'as a conspirator'. 

100. nee . . . enim: 'nor in sooth'; at the end of the line, apos- 
iopesis occurs. 

101. sed . . . autem: a combination found nowhere else in 
Virgil, though frequent in the comic writers; nequiquam: 'fruit- 
lessly'. 

103. idqu.e audire: the vb. is here used in its passive sense, and 
me is understood — 'that I am called this', viz. 'a Greek' (Henry); 
cf. Horace's seu Jane libentius audis; aKotieiv is similarly used in 
Greek; iamdudum sumite poenas: 'exact the old penalty now'. 

104. velit . . . mercentur: 'the pres. subj. refers to what 
would happen under a condition that may still be fulfilled'. 

Lines 105-145 

107. ficto pectore: 'with feigned emotion'. 

108, 11. fugam: 'retreat'; euntes: 'starting'. 

112, 15. acernis: see note on 1. 16; adytis (fr. a, privat., Stfw) 
prep, omitted. 

116. sanguine et virgine caesa: a hendiadys; the virgo was 
Iphigeneia. 

117. cum . . . venistis: need not be pressed; it is equivalent 
to adventu nostro (Con.). 

118. litandum: 'propitiation must be made'. 

121. cui fata parent: an indirect question on tremor; fata: 
'oracle 7 (nom. case). 

124. flagitat: 'fires questions' — the root is FLAG; canebant: 
'divined'. 

125. videbant : 'looked to' ; cf . the well known videant consules ne 
quid respublica etc* 
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126. quinos: note the distrib. form after a numeral adv.; 
tectus: 'under cover'. • 

131. conversa tulere = (1) conversa passi sunt or (2) converterunt 
or (3) converterunt et tulerunt; each rendering has its advocates. 

133. salsae fruges: or mola salsa, the sprinkling of the victim's 
head wherewith was called immolatio. 

135. obscurus: proleptic use of the adjective by which a thing is 
represented as already done, though, in reality, it is to follow as a con- 
sequence of the action of the verb on which its noun depends; cf. 
our English expressions, 'kill a man dead' ', 'strike one dumb' . This 
line is said to recall Marius in the marshes of Minturnae. 

136. A syntax-puzzle, especially the si clause: (1) it has been 
suggested that the line answers this original thought: delitescam 
dum vela dent (subj. after dum of purpose), si forte dederint (see 1. 77, 
note), 'I will lie hid until they set sail, if haply sail they will'; (2) 
Nettleship quotes Donatus as taking si forte dedissent with the fol- 
lowing line. 

138. dulces natos: see 1. 87; observe the laboring spondees. 

139. quos . . . poenas: double ace. on reposco; the prefix re 
= 'in my stead'. 

141. quod: the Gr. irpbs ravra) adverbial use of the relative in 
adjuration; et: epexegetic. 

142, 3. per si qua . . . fides: the si clause takes the place of 
an ace; cf. VI, 459. 

145. ultro: 'gratuitously'; this adv. means, beyond what one 
would expect; cf. 1. 59. 

Lines 146-198 

148. amissos . . . obliviscere: 'forego and forget'; the ace. 
(and not the gen.) is used, because the forgetting is to be once and 
for all. 

150, 1. quis auctor? 'by whom fathered?'; quae religio? 'what 
sacred object?' 

152. dixerat: 'he said his say'; instructus: 'schooled'. 

154. vestrum: Markland reads Vestae. 

157. 'no sin is it for me to undo the sacred ties of the allegiance 
which I swore to the Graii'. 

158. ferre sub auras: 'to air abroad'. 

163. auxiliis: intensive plural; Virgil appears to be fond of using 
the plural of neuter nouns in -ium, e. g. exsilium, silentium, praemium. 
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164. sed enim: the Gr. #\\% ydp; see, however, note on I, 19. 

165. fatale: 'fateful'; aggressi: 'making bold'. 

166. Palladium: an old carven image in the citadel at Troy on 
which the prosperity of the city depended. It is said to have been 
three cubits high, with feet shut close together, an upraised spear 
in its right hand, and in its left either a distaff and spindle or a shield. 
Athene (Minerva) was said to have made it as an image of Pallas, 
daughter of Triton, whom she had slain unawares, while playing at 
wrestling. 

169, 70. ex illo: sc. tempore; fluere . . . referri: 'ebbed, sunk 
under, and disappeared'. 

171. ea = ejus rei; Tritonia: 'of Triton' (the roaring flood) — 
which points to water, i. e. Oceanus, as the source of her being. 
Oceanus was, according to Homer, the origin of all things, and of all 
deities. The worship of Athene (Minerva) and the story of her 
birth were connected with many brooks and lakes to which the name 
Triton was attached, notably in Boeotia and Lydia. [Perhaps the 
epithet may have been suggested here by the Palladium (1. 166), the 
image of Triton's daughter.] 

176. extemplo: an augural word, originally from ex + tem- 
plo. 

178. omina ni . . . Argis: Virgil is thinking of the Roman 
custom of unsuccessful generals hieing back to Rome to take the 
auspices anew; numenque: 'the good will of the gods' — the trans- 
lator need not be more explicit than the poet. 

179. avexerere: indicative, because the clause is parenthetic. 

180. 'and now that they have run down the wind for their native 
Mycenae'; see 1. 25. 

182, 6. digerit: 'expounds' (lit., classifies); caelo: cf. 1. 47. 

188. religioner 'consecration'. 

189. dona Minervae: 'the gift to Minerva', see 1. 31; dona: in- 
tensive plural; the construction down to nepotes (1. 194) is that of 
oblique narration; violasset: 'in dependent clauses, the future- 
perfect of direct speech passes into the pluperfect subjunctive in 
indirect speech.' 

192. Phrygibusque: 'we know with full certainty who the 
people of Troy were; we know that they were a Phrygian folk and 
spoke a tongue akin to our own' (Bury). 

193. ultro . . . bello = 'in an offensive war'. 

196. credita: supply est; capti: sup ly sumus; lacrimis 
eoaetis: 'crocodile tears'. 
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197. Larissaeus: 'of Larissa' (in Thessaly); loosely used for 
Achilles' natal place. 

198. A proud, memory-haunting line 



Lines 199-249 

200. improvida: 'purblind'. 

201, 2. Laocoon: the great work of sculpture found in the baths 
, of Titus at Rome and preserved in the Vatican Museum, as also the 

treatise of Lessing on this subject, heightens the interest belonging 
to Virgil's episode of Laocoon (Kennedy); ductus Neptuno: he 
was properly a priest of Apollo; sollemnis: 'customary'. 

203. a Tenedo: 'from the direction of Tenedos', hence the prep.; 
cf. 1. 255. 

208,9. pone: 'aft'; fit . . . salo: 'the brine gurgles and foams'; 
onomatopoeic. 

210. oculos: see note on 1. 57; agmine: 'course'. 

215. morsu: one of Virgil's wonderful ablatives, equivalent to 
a separate verb; depascitur: the prefix is intensive, as in decertare, 
debellare, etc. 

216, 19. auxilio: predicative dat.; terga: ace. of the medial 
object, i. e. the ace. after passive verbs and their participles, used 
reflexively, like the Greek middle verb; cf. vittas, 1. 221. 

224. (A bull was to be Laocoon's own sacrificial victim), cf . 1. 202. 

225, 6. summa: 'on high'; Tritonidis: a female patronymic; 
see 1. 171. 

227. teguntur: passive used reflexively; probably this was the 
primary sense of the passive. 

229. scelus = scelestas poenas (Henry). 

231. qui . . . laeserit . . . intorserit: the relative is causal, 
1 :r nee the subjunctives. 

234. moenia . . . urbis: 'the strong places of the city' or the 
'city within'; where muri is not in immediate connection, moenia is 
often equivalent to 'city', e. g. 1. 298. 

235,6. accingunt . . . operi: 'set to work', sese is understood; 
rotarum lapsus = rotas labentes; cf. minae murorum (IV, 88). 

238. innuptae: used because puella of itself might mean a 
young bride. 

240. minans: 'towering'; urbi: construe with illabitur. 

242, 3. in limine portae substitit: a bad omen. 
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246, 7. dei iussu: she had slighted Apollo's love; credita: agree- 
ing with or a. 

248. quibus: the relative may be taken as either causal or con- 
cessive. 

Lines 250-267 

250. ruit Oceano nox: 'night rushes up from ocean'; cf. 1. 8. 

251. Observe the spondaic solemnity of the line. 

255. A beautiful line, describing the moon-lit, silent sail from 
Tenedos. 

257. extulerat: 'forthwith uplifted', momentary plpf.; iniquis: 
'unfair'. 

259. laxat: a zeugma; in this construction the verb is more 
particularly applicable to the nearer object; Sinon: mark the highly 
rhetorical position of the chief schemer's name; ad auras: 'to the 
open day'. 

261. dims (Ulixes) : 'eerie' is the primal meaning of this epithet. 

263. Pelides: other male patronymic suffixes are, -tides, -ades, 
-iddes; primusque (Machaon): 'foremost'; Machaon was as con- 
spicuous for his bravery as for his medical skill. Henry truly re- 
marks that primus is perhaps the most frequently ambiguous word 
in the poem. 

264. Epeos: the 'quantities' in Gr. proper names have to be 
watched. 

265. 7. somno vinoque: a hendiadys; conscia: 'confederate'. 



Lines 268-297 

268, 70. mortalibus aegris: 'for ailing humanity'; maestissi- 
mus: 'woe-begone'. 

273. traiectus lora: see note on 11. 57 and 210; tumentes: as 

the feet of a dead man do not swell from the compression of a rope, 
Dr. Henry considers that Virgil does not mean to represent Hector 
as wholly dead, when dragged around the walls by Achilles. 

275. redit: a daring instance of the historical present; exuvias: 
medial object (see 1. 219); the reference is to the armour 'doffed' 
(exuo) by Achilles, and borrowed by his friend Patroclus whom Hector 
slew; Aehilli: the form in -i is adopted here to avoid sigmatismus; 
cf. 1. 7. 
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-276, 8. puppibus: for in puppes; plurima: note the emphatic 
position. 

279. ultro flens ipse: 'ere he spoke (ultro), I, weeping too'. 

281, 3. lux: 'blazon'; exspectate: vocative by attraction; cf. 
the well-known made esto. 

284, 5. funera: 'fatalities'; causa indigna: 'indignity'. 

287. nee me . . . moratur: 'nor recks mine idle questionings'. 

291. sat . . . datum: 'to king and country hast thou paid in 
full'. 

296. vittas Vestamque : a hendiadys ; potentem : the Gr . irbrvia. 

297. adytis . . . penetralibus: 'from the Holy of Holies'. 



Lines 298-369 

299. diverso = 'in divers places'. 

300. secreta (299) . . . recessit: (the residence, however, was 
within Troy, cf. 11. 730, 753). 

301. armorumque ingruit horror: onomatopoeic; the notions 
of menace and importunity are attached to this verb. 

302. 3. excutior: reflexive; arrectis auribus: 'all ears'. 

305, 6. rapidus: 'scouring'; bourn labores: 'the ox-ploughed 
fields'; Homer's ^pya po&v. 

309, manifesta fides: 'the truth is out'. 

310, 11. ampla: magnetised by dedit; Volcano: by metonymy 
for igne. 

311, 12. ardet Ucalegon: cf. dedicatum Apollinem (Hor. Od., 
I, 31) where Apollo is put for his temple; Sigea: the two first vowels 
are long. 

313. An onomatopoeic line, crowded with the liter a canina. 

314. I clutch my arms with reeling brain 

But reason whispers, arms are vain. Conington. 

319. arcis Phoebique: i. e. of 'Phoebus in the citadel'. 

321, 2. trahit: an instance of zeugma; ad limina: 'to my door'; 
'how goes the day, Panthus? how seize the citadel?' quam: (Bur- 
mann reads qua) has a quasi-adverbial use as in I, 8; the citadel was 
the goal of Aeneas (1. 315) as well as the key of the situation; pren- 
dimus: the indicative (and not the subj.) is used here because the 
former mood is admissible (in direct questions); l ubi cerium est id 
quod per verbum indicatur, sed Mud tantum incertum quomodo vet 
per quern fiat aliquid' (Wagner, Quaest. Virg., XXXI, 4); cf. Ill, 367. 
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Others take res summa for (1) 'the public weal' or (2) 'head-quarters', 
and arcem for Vantage-point'. 

324. ineluctabile: 'inextricable'. 

325. fuimus Troes: 'Trojans are we no more'. 

326. 7. ferus . . . transtulit: 'angry Jupiter has cast all into 
the scale of Argos' (MacKail). 

328. arduus . . . instans: note the emphatic positions of the 
two leading words. 

330. bipatentibus : (1) is taken by Donatus to mean 'open at 
both sides of the city' (Nettleship) ; (2) others read the meaning of 
'double' into the first part of the word. 

332, 3. alii: Kloiicek reads illi; augusta viarum: cf. strata 
viarum, I, 422; the construction is also found in Livy and Tacitus; 
ferri acies: 'a line of steel'. 

335. caeco marte: 'in blind mellay'. 

344,5. gener: (i. e. ' prospective) ; qui: causal; furentis: 'in- 
spired'. 

347, 8. confertos: fr. confer do; super his: 'therewith'; frustra 
= 'in cause forlorn'. 

349. audentem: there is the variant, audendi. 

351, 2. excessere 'omnes . . . di: an allusion to the purely 
Roman custom of evocatio or 'summoning forth' of the deities of a 
beleaguered city before its destruction. 

353. moriamur . . . ruamus: usually taken as a hysteron- 
proteron ('a putting of the cart before the horse'), but Page holds 
that the second clause is simply explanatory of the first. 

354, 5. salus: 'salvation'; sic . . . additus: 'thus was their 
young blood spurred to madness'. 

356. improba rabies: 'mad malice' — a good translation is 
often secured if one renders the Latin noun by an English adjective, 
and the Latin adjective by an English noun, e. g. vastum aequor, 
'the watery waste', dulcia furta, 'stolen sweets'; caecos: goes with 
exegit. 

360. cava: 'sheltering', lit., hollow; cf. I, 516. 

361. funera: 'fatalities' ; fando: goes with explicet; explicet aut 
possit: the potential subj. is sometimes explained by the ellipsis of 
an indefinite protasis. 

363. multos dominata per annos: 'that queened it full many 
a year'. 

364, 5. inertia: (1) 'helpless' (2) 'unresisting' (Henry); religi- 
osa: 'hallowed'. 
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369. pavor: see metrical index; plurima . . . imago = 'a 
panorama'. 

Lines 370-468 

373, 4. sera: used in an active sense; rapiunt . . . feruntque: 

cf. the Gr. &yw kcu <ptyew, and our ' harry and carry'. 

375. itis: it is a mistake to translate eo always by 'go' (Tatham). 

377. sensit . . . delapsus: usually taken as a Graecism for 
sensit se delay sum esse; Gossrau maintains that sensit is used ab- 
solutely. 

379, 80. aspris: by syncope for asperis; nitens: usually taken 
with humi in the sense of 'pressing'; others construe with sentibus, 
'trudging through'. 

381, 2. iras: see I, 12, Manly reads ira se; colla: ace. of respect; 
abibat: conative impf. 

388, 9. dextra: 'lucky'; insignia: 'trappings'; in hoste: 'in 
dealing with a foe'. 

392. galeam: medial object, see note on 11. 216, 19; insigne 
decorum: 'goodly device'. 

394. Dymas ipse: 'Dymas too'. 

396. haud numine nostro: 'under a projection not our own'; 
momine has been proposed. 

397, 8. congressi: 'closing'; Oreo: see 1. 47. 
402. nihil: adv. ace; divis: dative case. 

404. crinibus: 'by the hair'; templo . . . adytisque: a 
hendiadys. 

406. arcebant: 'pinioned'. 

411. obruimur: see metrical index. 

412. iubarum: genitive of source. 

413. gemituatque . . . ira: 'with a groan of rage'; virginis: 
gen. of reference, specially common in Greek after words of anger'. 

415. gemini Atridae: 'the two sons of Atreus', i. e. Agamemnon 
and Menelaus. 

417, 8. laetus Eois . . . equis: 'blythe with the steeds of 
Dawn'; tridenti: the three 'teeth' or prongs symbolised the triple 
dominion over lake, sea, and river. 

423. ora: 'speech'; sono: abl. of respect. 

424, 5. ilicet : for ire licet, a summary expression ; armipotentis : 
sc. Miner vae. 

426, 8. unus: emphasises the superlative; dis aliter visum: 
'Heaven's ways are not as ours' (Conington). 
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430. infula: a flock of wool dyed red and white, and knotted at 
regular intervals with a riband (vitta) so as to form a long fillet, 
worn by priests. 

431. Iliaci cineres: Henry holds — with an eye to the awkward 
occasu of the next line — that the ashes are, not of Ilium, but of 
Ilian men; flamma extrema: 'pyre-flame'; occasu: 'wreck', or — 
if one agrees with Henry — 'fall'. 

433, 4. vitavisse: supply me; vices . . . manu: the rendition 
of this passage varies with the punctuation; the present text puts 
the comma after vices, and removes it after fuissent, so that Danaum 
depends on manu, and ut coder em on si fata fuissent. In any case, 
vices is difficult to translate — 'turns' is the primal meaning of the 
word. 

436. Ulixi: subjective genitive; cf. I, 30. 

439. bella: the archaic form of helium is duellum, our 'duel'. 

440. indomitum: the French a Voutrance. 

441. testudine: formed by the interlocking of shields held over 
the soldiers' heads. 

443, 4. gradibus : 'rungs' ; protect! : proleptic ; f astigia : 'battle- 
ments'. 

445. tecta: another reading (adopted by Hirtzel) is tota 

447. extrema iam in morte: 'in the throes of death' or 'at 
death's door'; telis: 'for weapons'. . 

448, 9. alta: another reading is ilia — could alta be the pf. part, 
pass, of ALO? imas: 'below'; cf. I, 404. 

451, 2. succurrere: in prose would be ad succurrendum; vim 
addere: 'to furnish fresh vigor', or, 'to swell the force of (Mac- 
Kail). 

453, 4. pervius usus tectorum inter se Priami: 'a wonted 
passage from wing to wing of Priam's palace'; relicti: 'lonely'. 

457. soceros: 'parents-in-law', i. e. Priam and Hecuba; tra- 
hebat: a picturesque word. 

458, 9. evado: the prefix has the force of 'up', cf . eductam, 1. 461 ; 
irrita: 'at random'. 

460, 1. in praecipiti: 'sheer on the brink'; tectus: 'with its 
roof . 

463, 4. summa . . . tabulata: 'the top-flooring'; 'the floor 
of the tower was on a level with the terrace-roof of the palace, and 
so called summa\ 

465. sedibus: 'stance'. 

466. Observe the dactylic movement of the line. 
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Lines 469-558 

470, 1. telis et luces a hendiadys; gramina: medial object. 

472, 3. bruma: for brevuma for brevissima (dies); exuviis: 
'slough', fr. exuo. 
475. micat : 'flickers' ; Unguis trisulcis : mark the hissing words . 

477. Scyria pubes: 'the chivalry of Scyros', whence came 
Neoptolemus. 

478, 9. tectos 'the roof (most probably); ipse: sc. Pyrrhus. 
482. k et ingentem . . . fenestram: 'and made a huge, gaping 

aperture'. 

484. penetralia: 'the sanctum'. 

487. cavae: 'vaulted', lit., hollow, with special reference to sound. 

488. aurea: the epithet furnishes a tragic contrast, ace. to Sidg- 
wick. Francis Thomson, in his now famous essay on Shelley, speaks 
of the golden leaves (i. e. the stars) shaken from the tree of Heaven 
by the hand of doom; it is also worthy of note that the moon is 
always golden — never 'argent' — in Greek poetry. * 

490. oscula . . . figunt: to denote a fervid farewell; the 
present editor once witnessed in Ireland this passionate mode of 
leave-taking. 

492. ariete: an anachronism; for scansion, see metrical index. 

493. ianua: leading into the atrium; Virgil is thinking of a 
Roman palace. 

494. fit via vi: (alliterative), 'might makes a way'; rumpunt: 
'they force'. 

496, 7. non sic: 'not so (furiously)'; aggeribus: 'dams'; gur- 
gite: 'with its flood'. 

498. furens cumulo: 'a raging mass'; the abl. is one of manner , 
so peculiar to Virgil. 

501. centum nurus: centum is here used indefinitely, I think; 
per: 'amid'. 

504. barbarico = Phrygio; Virgil makes iEneas speak like a 
Hellenised Roman. 

508, 9. medium: picturesque for mediis; trementibus: 'pal- 
sied'. 

510. ferrum: medial object; a much-quoted example of this 
construction. 

512. aedibus in mediis: Virgil is following the details of a 
Roman dwelling when he so places the ara. 

515. nequiquam: 'bootlessly' ; condensae: 'huddled'. 
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519. tarn dira: 'so unblest'. 

520. cingi: has a middle force; the infinitive after impulit is 
poetic. 

521. defensoribus: being plural, must allude to Priam's 
weapons; the word is applied to inanimate things in Caesar, B. G., 
IV, 17. 

524. sic ore = 'in this strain'. 

526, 7. de caede: 'from the murderous hand'; per tela, per 
hostes: construe with elapsus. 

529. infesto vulnere: 'with levelled stroke'. 

530. iam iamque tenet: 'every moment is on the point of 
holding'. 

531. evasit: 'emerged'. 

533. 'here Priam, although in the very grip of death'. 

536. pietas: 'righteousness', as I think, instead of 'pity' (as 
Henry renders), because Priam's words bespeak retribution (praemia 
debita) . 

538f 9. me cernere . . . fecisti: instead of ut cernerem, by a 
Greek construction; such a syntax is frequently employed when a 
result (and not an intention) is spoken of; funere = 'a reeking corse'. 

541. talis in hoste: differs from talis in hostem in this that in the 
former more stress is laid on the object, in the latter on the 
subject. 

542. erubuit: an intrans. vb. of emotion with an ace; cf. I, 
67, 524. 

543. meque in mea regna remisit = 'and sent me back, a 
king as I had come' . 

545. repulsum: supply est. 

546. umbone pependit: i. e. it stuck loosely in the leather of 
the 'boss'. 

547. referes . . . ibis: here the futures are used as ironically 
polite imperatives. 

548. tristia: 'shocking'. 

551, 3. lapsantem: Virgil is the first to use this word; extulit: 
flourished; lateri: poetic for in latus. 

554, 5. haec finis: note the gender; hie exitus ilium sorte 
tulit: 'this his exit at the hand of fate'. 

556. populis terrisque: go with superbum. 

557. iacet . . . litore truncus: a covert reference to the fate 
of Pompeius Magnus. 

558. avulsum , . , corpus; supply est after both these words, 
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Lines 559-623 

559. circumstetit: 'beset'. 

562. subiit deserta Creusa: 'Creusa forlorn rose before me'. 

565, 6. et corpora . . . dedere: 'and leapt headlong to the 
ground, or dropt exhausted into the flames'. 

567. The lines from 567 to 588 are said to have been cancelled 
by Virgil's literary executors Tucca and Varius — the same two who 
excised the four opening lines of the poem — either because it was 
felt to be outre for the hero of an epic — and he the 'pius ^Eneas' — 
to meditate the murder of a grande dame who had taken sanctuary; 
or because the passage is inconsistent with VI, 510 sqq. Most 
editors, however, from internal evidence at least, admit the genuine- 
ness of the episode. Henry thinks that the passage was an after- 
thought, not well dove-tailed in; and that this after-thought, if 
actually expunged, was so expunged, not at all on account of the un- 
manliness of ^Eneas' intended onslaught on Helen, but 'altogether 
as an after-thought, which, however beautiful in itself, was so 
awkwardly filled in as rather to be an eyesore than an ornament'. 
adeo: emphasizes the iam; super unus eram: tmesis; he was alone 
on the roof; limina Vestae: in the citadel, ace. to Coningfcon; in the 
palace, ace. to Henry. 

569. Tyndarida: Gr. ace. of Tyndaris, a female patronymic. 

571. infestos: of feeling or attitude, as infensus of actual hos- 
tility; both come from an old verb, infendo. 

574. in visa: 'the hateful one'; others render, 'unobserved'. 

575. ira: 'wrathful desire' — an unexampled use; but cf. amor in 
the sense of yearning. 

576. sceleratas: referred by some to Helen, and by others to 
iEneas; Henry renders it 'devilish'. 

577. scilicet: for scire licet (ironical); incolumis: 'without 
scathe'. 

578. parto: 'virtual'; cf. 1. 784. 

579. patres: Hirtzel by adopting patris has eased, if not solved, 
the difficulty of this line. 

580. ministris: when the abl. of the agent is used without a 
preposition as here, more stress is laid on the action than on the 
doers; cf. Horace's cena ministratur tribus pueris. 

581. occiderit . . . arserit . . . sudarit: the future-perfects 
indicate the causes of the indignation notified by the simple futures 
aspiciet, ibit and videbit; cf. IV, 591. 
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584. feminea: adjectives in -eus very frequently assume the 
place of an obj. gen. 

585. nefas: 'the damned thing'; merentis: either ace. pi. with 
poenas (admitting — is = — es), or gen. sing.; the gen. is less violent 
than the ace. which would make merentis = meritas, an unprece- 
dented use. 

586. laudabor: 'I shall be quoted'; explesse: syncopated for 
explevisse. 

587. flammae: even Cicero twice constructs implere with a gen. ; 
cf. I, 215. 

588. 'thus was I raving and my frantic design was sweeping 
me onward'. 

590. pura ... in luce: 'in perfect light'; confessa deam: 'a 
goddess shewn'. 

591, 2. qualis . . . et quanta: 'in shape and stature'. 

595. nostri: distinguish fr. nostrum; tibi: possessive dative. 

596, 7. non: poetic for nonne; superet: for supersit; cf. 1. 643; 
coniunxne: note the unusual position of the enclitic 

600. tulerint . . . hauserit: 'here the perfect subj. (instead 
of the present) implies that the destruction would almost precede the 
withdrawal of protection". 

601, 2. tibi: 'mark you', ethic dative; divum . . . divum: an 
instance of anaphora. 

605, 6. umida circum coligat: 'spreads dank and dark around' ; 
ne . . . time: observe the poetic use of the imperative in prohibi- 
tion. 

610. Neptunus: one of the two builders of Troy's walls now is 
active in their overthrow. 

611, 12. a sedibus: 'from its stance' ; Scaeas portas: 'the West- 
Gate', facing the Greek camp and the sea. 

613. prima: either 'prime mover' or 'foremost'. 

614. ferro accincta: 'sword in hand'; cf. VI, 570. 

615. Tritonia . . . Pallas, cf. 11. 171 and I, 49. 

616. limbo: adopted instead of the ordinary reading nimbo, 
which means either 'storm-cloud' or 'halo'. The limbus was the 
broad border of Minerva's peplum or 'robe of state' on which was 
embroidered the battle of the Giants; with such limbus, remarks 
Henry, either taken literally, or representing the whole skirt, Pallas 
is refulgent. 

617. ipse Pater: sc. Juppiter; vires secundas: 'the verve that 
wins' . 
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619. eripe fugam: i. e. seize upon flight, since you can rescue 
nothing else. 

623. numina . . . deum: like the virum . . . corpora of 1. 18. 
[Who, with any dramatic sense, would ever wish this 'half-line' 
complete?] 

Lines 624-633 
625. Neptunia: cf. 1. 610. 

628. usque minatur: (1) 'threatens aye to fall'; (2) 'keeps its 
head high' (Henry). 

629. comam: cf. I, 228; 'with quaking foliage and rocking crest 
nods on'. 

631. congemuit: the prefix is intensive, and the tense gnomic, 
i. e. the perfect used of what happens regularly or proverbially. 
iugis: goes with traxit ruinam; note the forcibly expressed climax; 

632. deo: deus, like 0e6s, denotes 'a divinity', male or female; 
cf. VII, 498 

633. expedior: 'I clear my way'. 



Lines 634-678 

634. perventum: the passive of venio (and its compounds) is 
used when the goal is looked to, rather than the motion towards. 

636. primum . . . primum: the anaphora brings out the 
anxiety of pius ^Eneas. 

638. integer aevi: 'in its prime'; a special use of the defining 
genitive after negative adjectives; cf. Horace's integer vitae (Od. 
I, 22). 

639. solidae: 'whole'; suo robore: 'in native vigor'. 

642. una: (note the plural form) viz. in the time of 
Laomedon, at the hand of Hercules whom Laomedon had cheated 
of the stipulated reward for the rescue of Hermione. 

643. superavimus = superfuimus, hence urbi in the dative. 

644. positum: 'laid out'; affati discedite: 'say the death- 
farewell and go'. 

645. manens: I have boldly adopted Kvicala's reading, instead 
of manu, which is equally unsatisfactory, whether it conveys the 
notion of resistance or of suicide. 

646. facilis iactura: he had been smitten with lightning and 
so marked out by Jove himself as a reprobate unworthy of sepulture; 
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so explained, the expression becomes one of religious resignation to 
a loss than which none was deemed more grievous in the ancient 
world. 

647, 8. iam pridem . . . demoror: iam pridem gives the 
present a perfect force; demoror governs annos, cf. Ill, 481. 

649. fulminis: Anchises was struck by lightning for having 
boasted of his amour with Venus; ventis: the ancients believed that 
wind accompanied and even caused a thunderbolt. 

650. memorans: 'rehearsing' ; fixus: 'obstinate'; some render 
the word literally. 

651. 2. lacrimis: abl. of respect; vertere: for evertere. 

653. fato urgent! incumbere: 'to lend his weight to the push 
of doom'. 

654. 'he refuses, unmoved in place and purpose'. 

660. sedet hoc animo: the metaphor is taken from a balance, 
of which that scale in which the greater weight is placed is said 
sedere; cf. IV, 16. 

661. isti . . . leto: 'that death you court' ; cf. 1. 521. 

662. multo Priami de sanguine: 'reeking with Priam's blood'. 

663. Observe the balanced antithesis of this line. 

664. erat: the impf. of 'sudden recognition'; cf. Horace's tempus 
erat dapibus (Od. I, 37); quod me . . . eripis: Conington rightly 
says that this clause is the subject. 

665. 6. ut: explicative; mediis: V. has medium in 1 508; iuxta: 
adverbial. 

667. mactatos: 'victimized'; cernam: a correct tense-sequence, 
owing to the present-imperfect use of erat. 

668. A line that rings of 'the forlorn hope'; lux ultima: 'the 
last reveille 1 . 

669. sinite instaurata revisam: 'the imperative of sino is 
regularly followed by the subj. without ut; the finite parts of sino 
are followed by the ace. + inf.'; instaurata: proleptic; see 1. 135. 

671, 8. accingor: reflexive; coniunx quondam tua: a fond 
reproach. 

Lines 679-704 

683. apex: a 'cone' of flame (most probably); the phenomenon 
was supposed to portend regal power to the one on whose head it 
appeared; tactu: goes with innoxia as abl. of respect; molles: 
'wavy'. 
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684. pasci: 'to play', lit. to graze. 

685, 6. trepidare . . . excutere: restinguere; historical in- 
finitives; Wagner styles such an infinitive absolute (see Introduct.); 
here the mood expresses the excitement of the scene. 

687. Anchises was supposed to have received the gift of divina- 
tion from Venus. Conington. 

680. hoc tan turn: 'this once, alone' 

681. augurium: the MSS. have auxilium; fir ma: i. e. by an 
additional omen. 

692. subitoque: the que is paratactic, i. e. archaically used for 
quum, 'when'. 

693. laevum: adv. ace; a lucky omen with respect to thunder. 

694. facem ducens: 'with torch-like trail'. 

697, 8. signantem vias: 'marking its pathway', although Henry 
lavishes a wealth of instance to shew that it is the route of Aeneas 
which the meteor 'marks'; turn longo . . . lucem: 'then, lo, a 
long-drawn furrow-line of light!' 

699. ad auras = 'up' ; carefully distinguish 'ad' auras from W 
auras. 

701. nulla est mora: 'delay is willed 1 ; numine: 'holy keeping'. 



Lines 705-729 

705, 6. clarior . . . auditur: note the verbal combination of 
sight and sound. 

707. imponere: pres. imperative pass, in a reflexive sense. 

708. umeris: abl. of instrument. 

709. quo res eunque: tmesis; periclum: syncopated. 
711. servet: is this a subjunctive of obligation? cf. VI, 407. 

713. egressis: dative of relation; this dative is especially used 
with (present) participles in local phrases, and in expressions of 
judging. 

714. Cereris desertae: 'of Ceres in the waste' — an instance of 
enaltage. 

715. 6. religione patrum: 'in ancestral awe'; sedem: 'tryst.' 
717, 9. que: epexegetic; attrectare: used of 'handling' sacred 

things; vivo: 'running'. 

721, 2. umeros . . . insternor: the verb is middle, and the 
ace. medial object, if it be iEneas himself who does the 'spreading'; 
super: adverbial; fulvique: the que is epexegetic. 
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723, 4. dextrae . . . aequis: a touching child-picture. 

725. pone: 'behind'; opaca locorum: 'the shadyways'; cf. I, 
422. 

726. dudum: distinguish from iamdudum. 

727. adverso glomerati ex agmine: 'banded in mass against 
me'; the preposition ex has its counterpart in such phrases as 
ex adverso, ex propinquo, etc. 

729. suspensum: 'in alarm'; comiti: i. e. lulus (1. 711); there 
is no mention of Creusa because she was supposed more or less to 
take care of herself; in his absorbing anxiety for his helpless father 
and little son, iEneas once more justifies the epithet of pius. 



Lines 730-794 

731. viam: Markland reads vicem; note the transitive use of 
evasisse. 

732. Observe the dactylic movement of the line. 

735. nescio: only ego, duo, scio, and nescio have the o short in 
Virgil; note again the fluttering dactyls. 

736. confusam: proleptic; cf. 1. 135. 

738, 40. Heu misero . . . incertum miser o: goes with fato, 
according to Henry, since otherwise mihi should be expressed. 
Kennedy's note on these grammatically difficult lines is as follows: 
We think in the first place that the comma should be removed after 
via, making resedit an alternative for erravit only; then, if the place 
is incorrupt, it would seem that the two first lines form a direct al- 
ternative question, answered by incertum in the next : 'alas, my wife 
Creusa stopt short — was she snatched ... by fate, or was it that 
she strayed from the road, or sat down fatigued? a doubtful question 
(incertum)\ 

742. antiquae: cf. desertae, 1. 714. 

745. deorumque: mark the hypermeter, the que being tied to 
the out of the next fine. 

749. fulgentibus: he no longer recked of personal danger. 
Conington. 

750. stat: the full form is stat sententia. 

753, 4. qua . . . extuleram: 'by which I had issued forth'; 
vestigia . . . lustro: 'I scan and follow back my footprints with 
searching gaze in the night'. 

755 ♦ silentia: poetic plural, frequent with nouns in -yum. 
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756. si = 'to see if; tulisset: correct tense-sequence, because 
refero is hist. pres. 

758, 9. ilicet: cf. 1. 424; ad auras: much stronger of course than 
in 1. 699, but still distinguishable from 'in' auras. 

761. porticibus: abl. of place; asylo: 'sanctuary', dat. after 
lecti. 

765, 6. auro solid! : a variation for ex auro solido; pueri: 
'children'. 

768. umbram: as a synonym of nox, is always singular. 

771. ruenti: several MSS. have furenti. 

772. infelix: goes with mihi (1. 773); 'lucklessly lost to me'. 

773. nota major: 'larger than life'. 

774. steterunt: see metrical index; faucibus: 'throat'. 

775. adfari . . . demere: historical infinitives (so called), used 
here in sedata oratione (Wagner) ; see 1. 685 for the usage in oratione 
concitatiore. 

779. Note out following nee; ille . . . regnator: 'the sovereign 
ruler'. 

781, 2. Lydius: i. e. 'Etruscan'; it was the anciently received 
opinion that the Etruscans were a Lydian colony; arva . . . opima 
virum: the genitive may depend on arva or on opima (which latter 
word Henry takes in the sense of 'in prime condition') ; leni agmine: 
'in gently-flowing volume', a picturesque phrase taken from old 
Ennius. 

784: parta: 'secured'; dilectae . . . Creusae: obj. gen.; cf. 
I, 462. 

786, 7. servitum: supine after ibo; Dardanis: 'a Trojaness'; 
cf. Tyndaris, 1. 568. 

788. deum genetrix: sc. Cybele, the great Phrygian goddess. 

792, 3, 4. These three lines are repeated in VI, 700, 1, 2. 



Lines 795-804 

797. admirans: 'to my surprise'. 

798. exsilio: predicative dative; pubem: 'adult body'. 

800. deducere: the regular word for taking out a colony. 

801. Lucifer: 'the morning-star' (Venus) which appeared to 
rise from the top of Ida, East of Troy. 

804. sublato . . . genitore: the most striking instance and 
illustration of the pietas of iEneas. 
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THE LAOCOON GROUP 



This very famous and beautifully executed work of art now stands 
in the Belvidere Hall of the Vatican. It was discovered in 1506 
A. D. under a heap of rubbish in the Baths of Titus, and a princely 
reward was bestowed on the discoverer by Pope Julius II. The 
right arms of Laocoon and of the younger son were lost, and Michael 
Angelo undertook to restore them, but did not complete the task . . . 
Some say the existing arms are the design of Girardin, formed when 
the group was brought to Paris among the spoils of Napoleon, which 
were restored to Italy in 1815. . . Lessing, in his epoch-making 
work Laocoon (1766), which defines the differences between Poetry 
and the Plastic Arts, hypothetically accepts the late Roman origin; 
but it is in order to show how the artists, assuming that they took 
Virgil's description as a model, must have varied the details. . . 
Though the work clearly does not belong to the best period of Greek 
art (for the moment chosen for portrayal is when passion is at its 
height, and there is nothing further to which the imagination can 
rise, while the noblest Greek statues never represent a crisis in pas- 
sion, just as the best Greek speeches never break off, as ours do, 
in an impassioned burst of eloquence), still we cannot doubt that it 
was produced about two centuries before Virgil wrote. The artists 
followed the version of the story given by Arctinus in his Sack of 
Troy, where one of the sons is represented as escaping. In the 
statue, the elder son is extricating his foot from the coil, his face 
expresses sympathetic horror at the fate of his brother and the 
anguish of his father; but the hope that he at least may be saved 
sheds a gleam of light on the gloomy picture of pain. Sophocles in 
his lost play broke away from this tradition, and Virgil follows him 
in representing both sons as slain. We notice in passing how dis- 
proportionately small both are depicted according to Greek habit, 
in order to give the greater prominence to the principal figure. The 
mould of the features shows that they are not boys, but that the 
elder, at all events, is approaching manhood. . . 

Mr. Ruskin's adverse criticism that 'no group has exercised so 
pernicious an influence on art as this' is to be attributed to the 
predominance of technical skill over ethical motive, which was 
characteristic of the Rhodian School of oratory as well as statuary. 
But others, as Byron and Goethe, have not failed to see a moral 
teaching in the piece. — [Philip Sandford M. A.] 
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BOOK III 

Lines 1-12 

1. res Asiae: 'the realm of Asia'; Priam had nine princes tribu- 
tary to him, who sent contingents to Troy. 

3. fumat: the smoke is conceived of as continuing after the 
overthrow (Conington); humo: 'from the ground'; Neptunia: here 
a tragic epithet. Why? 

4, 5. di versa: 'distant'; desertas: 'unpeopled'; quaerere: 
complementary infinitive after agimur; auguriis divum: cf II, 
293, 619, 695, 780. 

7. This line is at variance with II, 781; and, as such, is cited by 
Henry as an instance of the fact that the Aeneid was an unfinished 
poem; sistere: used intransitively. 

9. et: paratactic, cf. II, 692; in 1. 12 it is epexegetic. 

12. A spondaic fine, see metrical index; when the fifth foot is a 
spondee, the fourth foot is usually a dactyl. 

Lines 13-48 

13. 'in the distance lies a peopled, prairie-land of Mars'. 

14. acri: L. opposed the introduction of the worship of Bacchus. 

17. fatis iniquis: 'in an evil hour'. 

18. Aeneadas: there was a town Aenos (Eno) near the mouth 
of the Hebrus; but who its actual founder was is not decided. 

19. Dionaeae: 'daughter of Dione'; this epithet connotes 
affection. 

20. auspicibus = 'to bless'; the word is proleptic. 

23. horrida myrtus: 'myrtle bristling'; [Juvenal has horrida 
mater,- i. e. 'a matron in weeds'.] 

24, 5. viridem . . . silvam: 'the green growth'; tegerem: 
used of religious decoration. 

28.' huic: an adroit use of the dat. of 'the thing concerned'; 
atro . . . sanguine: may be taken with either guttae or liquuntur. 

29. mihi: possessive dative. 

30, 1. gelidus coit: 'runs cold', the adj. is proleptic; lentums 
'tough'. 

32. causas . . . latentes: 'to fathom its secret'. 
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34. venerabar: conative impf.; agrestes: i. e. the Hamadryads, 
who had trees under their special protection. 

35. Gradivum: see Vocab. 

36. rite: like pius and pietas, is sometimes used with reference 
to the gods; omenque levarent: 'and alleviate what boded ill'. 

40. vox reddita: 'an answering voice'; the answer is to the act 
of Aeneas. Page. 

41, 2. iam: 'at last'; scelerare: a rare, old-fashioned word. 

43. aut = neque, because coloured by the preceding non; 
stipite: is emphatic, hence to supply externus to cruor seems gratui- 
tous. 

44. The strangely impressive line which haunted the great 
Savonarola. Sidgwick. 

45. Polydorus: Virgil follows Euripides, and not Homer who 
represents Polydorus as slain by Achilles before the walls of Troy; 
the spiky sound of the line has been noticed. 

46. iaculis . . . acutis: 'with pointed shafts'. Virgil ex- 
presses himself invertedly, as if the spears were the result of the, 
vegetation, instead of being that out of which the vegetation grew. 
Conington. 

47. ancipiti . . . formidine: i. e. 'between doubt and fear'; 
mentem: cf. II, 273. 

48. The Virgilian formula for surprise or fright; steterunt: see 
metrical index. 

Lines 49-68 

51, 2. regi: sc Pqlymnestor; cingi . . obsidione: a military 
anachronism. 

54, 6. res: 'the star'; fas: 'sacred tie'; potitur: see metrical 
index; quid: cogn. ace. 

57. auri sacra fames : 'thou mastering thirst for gold' ; sacer here 
= the Gr. SZbs. 

59. refero: a senatorial word. 

61. linqui: notice the passive inf. wedged in between excedere 
and dare; classibus austros: hypallage (see Introduct.) for classes 
austris. 

62, 3. instauramus: 'we solemnize'; Henry renders, 'we begin 
de novo 7 , i. e. 'we bury Polydorus anew'; tumulo: 'on the mound'. 

64, 5. caeruleis = nigris; maestae: 'in mourning'; crinem: 
medial object. 
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66. inferimust a mortuary verb; cf. the noun inferiae. 
68. condimus: 'we lay'; supremum voce ciemus: the Have, 
Vale, pia anima, of the final farewell; ciere here = 'to invoke'. 



Lines 69-120 

70. lenis = leniter, cf. V, 764; crepitans: 'soughing' ; auster: 
generic. 

71. deducunt: the ships had been beached (subductae). 

73. medio: Delos was the centre of the Cyclades. 

74. A spondaic line with two hiatuses; see metrical index. 

75. pius Arquitenens: it was the 'Archer-god's' birth-place. 

79. veneramur: the Gr. TrposKwov/iev; Page renders, 'we gaze 
with awe upon'. 

80. This line is said to convey a hidden compliment to Augustus 
as Princeps and Pontifex. 

81. 3. tempora: medial object; hospitio dextras = 'the glad 
hand'. 

85, 7. propriam: cf. VI, 871; reliquias . . . Achilli: cf. I, 30. 

88. quern sequimur: cf. 11. 367 and II, 322. 

89. 'an omen grant, O lord, and inspire (lit. glide into) our 
minds'. 

91. The first que is lengthened in arsis; see metrical index. 

92. cortina: the bell-shaped cover of the tripod. 

93. summissi petimus terrain: 'we kneel upon the ground' ; 
in the old Christian churches there was a 'station' for this devotional 
act. Henry. 

94. 5. quae . . . eadem: observe the indefinite quae followed 
by the demonstrative eadem, instead of the commonplace anteced. 
and rel. construction. 

98. Observe the stately spondees. 

102. monimenta: 'memorials', 'sagas'. 

105. The existence of a M. Ida is adduced to prove that Troy 
was colonized from Crete. Conington. 

106. A line of special interest in the light of recent excavations. 

107. maximus unde pater: 'whence our progenitor'. 

108. Teucrus: usually written Teucer; Rhoeteas: i. e. 'of the 
Troad'. 

109 ? 10. optavit: 'chose'; habitabant: subj. omitted, as in 
1. 106. 
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111. Cybeli: a mountain in Phrygia; Corybantia: the Cory- 
bantes were the cymbal-priests of Cybele. [The late Prof. Huxley 
used to style the tactics of the Salvation Army 'Corybantic Chris- 
tianity']. 

112. nemus: this lengthening in arsis is chiefly in the caesura, 
or when a proper name or Greek word follows, or where the sense is 
interrupted (Tatham ex Roby). 

116. nee longo . . . cursu: about 150 miles; Juppiter: i. e. 
the 'Weather-god'. 

118. aris: abl.; meritos mactavit honor es: 'slew fit sacrifice'; 
honos is a favorite word of Virgil, and we find it in various senses. 
Sidgwick. 

120. pecudem: cf. V, 772. 



Lines 121-146 

122. Idomenea: Gr. ace; cf. 11. 400, 1. 

123. hoste: 'from the foe'; astare: 'are ready to our hand'. 

124. 5. Ortygiae: i. e. 'Quail-island', an old name of Delos; 
portus: 'the friendly harbour', intensive plural; bacchatam iugis: 
'with its ridges of revelry'. 

126. niveam: because of its marble; the annals of Athens to 
B. C. 264 were cut on Parian marble. 

127. consitam: the MSS. have concitam. 

128. vario certamine: 'in emulous dissonance'; see Introduct. 
'Hints for Translation'. 

130. prosequitur: 'attends'; Curetum: the Curetes were demi- 
gods armed with weapons of brass who drowned the cries of the 
new-born Zeus (Juppiter), by striking their spears against their 
shields; they gave their names to the priests of the Idaean Zeus. 

132. optatae: 'chosen'; Henry renders, 'promised'; molior: 'I 
set to work upon'. 

134. amare: prolative inf., i. e. one which carries on (profert) 
the sense; attollere tectis: 'to raise and roof — one of Virgil's 
peculiar ablatives; some, however, regard tectis as a dative of pur- 
pose. 

135. sicco . . . litore: 'on a dry part of the shore', cf. II, 24. 

136. eonubiis: cf. I, 73, and metrical index; Munro, however 
(on Lucretius III, 476), scans the u short. 

137. dabam: 'I was meting out'. 
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139. letifer annus: 'a deadly season'; cf. formosissimus annus 
(Eel., Ill, 57). 

141. steriles: proleptic; exurere: infinitive absolute, (so-called 
historic) . 

144. ire: cf. 1. 134; veniam: 'grace'. 

145. quam . . . finem: the gender is, ace. to Gellius, decided 
by the ear; ferat: indirect question; laborum: objective genitive. 



Lines 147-191 

148, 9. terris: for in terris; Phrygiique: que is epexegetic (as so 
often elsewhere), i. e. it so connects two phrases, more or less differ- 
ent, so that they coalesce into one notion. 

151. in somnis: best taken so; insomnis (one word) would mean 
'sleepless', though the plural noun insomnia (in IV, 9, and VI, 896) 
means 'dreams'. 

152. insertas . . . fenestras: a phrase which has exercised 
commentators; (1) Conington takes it of the 'windows let in' to the 
wall (2) MacKail renders 'latticed', taking insertas as equivalent to 
clatratas (3) Servius suggests 'unbarred' (non seratas) (4) Henry, 
original as usual, says that the picture represented is that of the 
moon's 'streaming' in through the 'window-sashes' which, having 
been removed during the day (as is still usual in some parts of Italy), 
were 'restored to their place' (insertas) at night. 

153. adfari . . . demere: infinitives absolute placidae nar- 
rationis (cf. Wagner, Quaest. Virg., XXX); the line is repeated from 
II, 775. 

155. ultro . . . mittit: 'goes so far as to send us'; ultro = 'to 
a point beyond' (what is expected) . 

158, 9. tollemus in astra: 'we will glorify'; magnis: sc. 
Penatibus. 

160. longum fugae . . . labor em: 'travel's lengthened tra- 
vail'. 

161. mutandae sedes: 'change thou must thy mansionry'; 
suasit: 'advised'. 

62. Cretae: gen. (the Penates speak of it as a small island) ; 
Wagner takes it as dative by a Graecism for in Creta. 

163, 6. These lines repeat I, 530-533; Italiam: the root-meaning 
is 'Steer-land'. 

167. propriae: cf. 1. 85. 
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168. a quo: there is a difficulty as to the antecedent, for Dar- 
danus (and not Iasius) was the reputed ancestor of the Trojans; 
Servius cuts the knot by saying boldly that quo refers to Dardanus. 

170, 171. Corythum . . . Ansonias . . . Dictaea: consult 
Vocab. 

173. illud: emphatic; sopor: the Gr. 8vap- } coram: 'face to face'. 

174. velatas = vittatas; praesentia ora: 'their gracious pres- 
ences divine'. 

176. supinas: i. e. with the palms upward. 

177, 8. cum voce: taken with tendo by quasi-Syllepsis, cf. II, 
688, and Introduct. 'Grammatical Figures'; libo: the Gr. Ae/j3w; 
intemerata: 'pure'. 

180. ambiguam: 'double'; geminos parentes: i. e. Teucer of 
Crete, and Dardanus of Italy; novo: 'strange'. 

182. nate . . . fatis: cf. V, 725; distinguish exercitus fr. exer- 
citatus. 

183. casus Cassandra canebat: observe the alliteration; has 
it special point here? 

184. 5. repeto: sc. memoria; portendere: supply earn as 
subject-acc. 

187. crederet . . . moveret: dubitative subjunctives; the 
imperfects denote continued action in past time. 

189. ovantes: a picturesque word. 

191. vastum aequor: 'the watery waste,' a contained ace. of 
limitation; trabe: by synecdoche for nave. 

Lines 192-218 

194. caeruleus: 'dun'; astitit: 'drew up'. 

195. inhorruit . . . tenebris: 'shuddered and gloomed'; cf. 
V, 11. 

197. gurgite vasto: 'on the weltering waste', cf. 1. 191. 

198. nox umida: 'dank night' ; figuratively as in 1. 195. 

200. caecis: 'viewless'; observe that caecus can have three 
meanings. 

201. negat: supply se; caelo: 'by the sky' (instrumental abl.). 

202. nee meminisse: draw a dicit out of negat, to supply before 
the inf. 

203. tres adeo . . . soles: 'for quite three days'; caeca: 'blind- 
ing', see 1. 200; the cacophany in caeCA CAligine is pointed out by 
finical critics. 
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207. eadunt: 'droop'; remis: dative. 

208. verrunt: 'they lash'; its root-meaning is 'drag', cf. the 
Gr. o-tipeiv. 

211. See metrical index; instead of the diphthong ae being elided 
before a vowel, it is shortened (by a Greek license); cf. (for a long 
vowel so shortened) V, 261, and VI, 507. 

212, 3. Phineia . . . domus: when the Argonauts landed in 
Thrace they found the king Phineus blinded and vexed by the 
Harpies; metu: sc. of Zetes and Calais, the two Argonauts who 
chased them away. 

215. pestis et ira: 'a wrathful scourge'; hendiadys. 



Lines 219-267 

220. laetas: 'goodly'. 

223. in partem praedamque = in partem praedae; hendiadys. 

224. toros: 'hassocks'; observe the cheery dactyls. 

227, 8. foedant: 'spoil'; turn vox dira: 'moreover a ghastly 
screech' . 

234, 5. capessant . . . gerendum: explain the double con- 
struction after edicof Notice the stern spondees of the latter line. 

237. latentia condunt: 'they hide out of sight'; (the locus 
classicus of the figure prolepsis). 

238. ubi delapsae sonitum . . . dedere: 'when they clam- 
ourously swooped down'. 

240. invadunt: 'lay on'; nova: 'strange'; cf. 1. 181. 

241. pelagi . . . volucres: they were grand-daughters of 
Oceanus; foedare: in apposition to proelia. 

246. 'prophetess of ill, and gives vent to her feelings in these 
words'. 

247. pro: 'in defence of; some render, 'in requital for'. 

248. Laomedontiadae: i. e. 'ye sons of perjury'; see Vocab., 
s. v. Laomedon. 

249. patrio = 'by heritage'; see note on 1. 241. 

250. accipite . . . animis: 'take to heart'. 

252. Furiarum . . . maxima: cf. VI, 605; Virgil here confuses 
the Harpies with the Furies. 

253, 4. Italiam . . . Italiam: cf. helium . . . bellumne, 11. 
247, 8; the repetition constitutes the figure of anaphora. 

255, 6. ante: separated from quam by tmesis; dira fames: 
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'famine'; nostrae iniuria caedis: 'the outrage of your onslaught 
upon us'; caedis: gen. of definition. 

257. subigat: the subj. is used because preventiveness is implied. 
The prophecy is chaffingly fulfilled in VII, 112-25; and is there at- 
tributed to Anchises. 

258. et in silvam . . . refugit: 'and winged away to covert 
in the wood'. 

260. armis: is entirely independent of exposcere (next line) and 
depends on some such verb as contendere understood. Henry. 

262. sint: subj. because the idea is part of what the socii said; 
dirae obscaenaeque: 'unnatural and ill-omened'. 

264. indicit honores: cf. I, 632. 

267. excussos . . . laxare rudentes: 'unravel and let go the 
sheets'; excussos is proleptic. 



Lines 268-293 

269. 'where wind and pilot wooed the way'; vocabat: note the 
sing. 

270. nemorosa Zacynthus; see metrical index; Zacynthus is 
the mod. Zante. 

271. Same: otherwise known as Cephallenia; ardua saxis: 
'rocky and steep'. 

273. Observe the grim spondees. 

274. Leucatae: celebrated as the scene of the 'Lover's Leap'. 
Conington. 

275. aperitur Apollo: cf. ardet Ucalegon, II, 311, 12; editors 
differ as to whether the temple at Leucata or at Actium is meant; 
if the latter, another compliment to the victor of Actium is conveyed. 

276. parvae . . . urbi: Actium, most probably. 

277. This line is repeated at the end of the Sixth Book (1. 901). 

278. insperata: 'beyond our hopes'. 

279. lustramur: reflexive; Iovi: 'in honor of Jove'; votis: 'with 
votive offerings' ; (or is votisque another of Virgil's wonderful ablatives 
= 'and pay our vows'?) 

280. 'and we crowd the shores of Actium with the games of 
Troy'; the line is a compliment to Augustus, who instituted ludi 
Actiaci for his victory in 31 B. C. 

281. oleo labente = 'smooth with oil'; labente being in the 
nature of a transferred epithet, 
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284. A poetic way of saying that 'the sun by his revolution com- 
pletes the year' ; there is no need to point or press magnum. 

286. gestamen Abantis : the name suggests the legendary shield 
hung in the temple of Juno at Argos, and borne in procession by the 
victor in the Argive games. 

287. carmine: 'with the motto'; Henry says it was inscribed on 
the shield itself. 

288. The verb of 'dedication' is omitted for terseness; de Danais : 
'won from the Greeks'. 

291. Phaeacum: the Homeric inhabitants of Scheria, identified 
with Corcyra {Corfu). 

292. portu: contr. dative; Epiri: the word lit. means 'main- 
land'. 

293. celsam: the epithet is misplaced, as the town lies low. 



Lines 294-355 

294. rerum: 'of a story'; occupat: 'engrosses'. 

296. conjugio: abstr. for concrete; Aeacidae: Pyrrhus was the 
great-grandson of Aeacus. 

297. cessisse: 'had passed to'; patrio: she was a Cilician in 
reality. 

298. 9. amore compellare , . . cognoscere: the infinit ves 
are the direct object of the action implied in amor; see II, 10. 

301. sollemnes: 'the anniversary'; et: epexegetic. 

302, 3. falsi Simoentis: 'of the pseudo-Simois' ; cineri: sc. 
Hectoris. 

304, 5. inanem: 'untenanted'; causam lacrimis: 'a motive to 
weep'. 

308. medio in visu: 'even as she gazed'. 

309. Mark how the rhythm tallies with the meaning. 

310. te: goes with adfers; facies . . . nuntius: for the nom., 
cf I, 314. 

313, 4. ... to that passionate cry 

Scarce can I frame brief answer and, much moved, 
Gasp out in faltering accents: 
317-19. heu : is entirely retrospective ; Hectoris Andromachen : 
Kennedy rightly says that propriety calls for the ace. case; Pyrrhin: 
for Pyrrhine; conubia servas: 'art still the wife?'; conubia: Munro 
(see 1. 136) admits that the u of this word is long in arsis. 
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321. felix unas 'supremely happy'; Priameia virgo: SC. 

Polyxena. 

322. hostilem ad tumulum: she was sacrificed to the manes 
of Achilles; Troiae sub moenibus altis: loose geography, but good 
rhetoric. 

325. patria: cf. patrio, 1. 297. 

326. stirpis Achilleae: sc. Pyrrhus; fastus juvenemque: 
a union of abstr. with concrete; cf. II, 36, 654; 1. 328; V, 484. 

327. servitio enixae: 'a slave-mother'; enixe is a variant. 

328. Ledaeam Hermionen: Hermione was daughter of Helen, 
who was daughter of Leda. 

329. 30. famulo famulamque: 'aye, a thrall to a thrall'; 
ilium: sc. Pyrrhus. 

331. scelerum furiis: i. e. the madness arising from his murder 
of his mother. 

332. patrias ... ad aras: Virgil does not specify; neither 
need we. 

333. 4. Neoptolemi: another name for Pyrrhus; regnorum 
. . . pars: sc. Epirus; reddita cessit: 'having been made over fell 
to'; Chaonioss the Chaones of Pelasgic stock were much more 
ancient than Helenus and Chaon. 

336, 7. Iliacamque : the que is epexegetic ; dedere : 'have shaped' . 

340. This is the only instance in Virgil of a half -line with the 
sense incomplete; the attempts of scholiasts and others to complete 
it have been mere cobbling. Kennedy would render the hemistich 
as it stands, 'whom Creusa bore to thee while Troy was still stand- 
ing' (iam). 

341, 2. ecqua: ecquis is used in excited (or incredulous) ques- 
tions; ecquid: is here equal to an indefinite ne. 

343. avunculus: distinguish from patruus. 

344, 5. longos . . . fletus: 'and prolonged the idle wail'; the 
spondees most suitably express at once the tears of Andromache and 
the stately advance of Helenus. 

348. multums the adv. here is more euphonious than the adj. 
(multas) would be. 

349. simulata magnis: 'a copy of the great original'. 
351. ampleetor limina: cf. II, 490. 

354, 5. aulai: archaic for aulae; Bacchi: by metonymy for 
vini. It is difficult to decide whether the idea of libation or of ban- 
queting is uppermost in these two lines; the pateris libamus et auro 
(of Georgic II, 192) would suggest the former. 
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Lines 356-373 

356, 9. dies alterque dies: 'day after day'; interpres: 'spokes- 
man', 'dragoman'. 

360, 1. Clarii lauros: the 'bays' of Apollo at Claros (N. of 
Ephesus) sheltered an oracle, like the oaks of Zeus at Dodona; 
sentis: 'hast sense of, the verb is highly zeugmatic; linguas: 
'language', such birds were called oscines; praepetis: an augural 
word; five ways of divination are here mentioned. 

362, 3. omnis : the variant is omnem; religio = 'voice of heaven' . 

364. petere . . . temptare: Tatham quotes two instances 
from Cicero of the inf. after suadeo; repostas: for repositas, 'dis- 
tant'; Henry renders, 'in store'. 

367. obscenamque famem: 'and famine fell'; vito: the an- 
ticipative present, sometimes found as an emphatic substitute for 
the future; cf. abeo aut maneof Ter. Ph., V, 1; cf. also 1. 88, and II, 
322. 

368. quidve sequens: a virtual protasis; possim: note the 
change to the delib. subj. 

369. 70. de more: 'solemnly'; vittasque resolvit: the hair was 
allowed to fly loosely about before prophesying; cf . VI, 48. 

371. limina: here the adytum or 'shrine'; cf. 1. 91. 

372. multo suspensum numine: 'thrilled with suspense from 
the presence of deity'. 

373. divino: 'inspired'. 

Lines 374-462 

374. 5. majoribus . . . auspiciis: the majora auspicia at 
Rome pertained to the higher magistracies^ praetorship, consulship 
and censorship; manifesta fides: 'there is evident assurance'; cf. 
II, 309; fata: this word appears to have three significations in Virgil: 
(1) 'predictions' (2) 'ordained course of events' (3) in some passages 
(as here) the word seems to share in both meanings; cf. Classical 
Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 6, p. 171. 

376. volvitque . . . ordo : 'and rolls the wheel of change, this is 
the circle of ordinance'. 

377. quo: for ut, in a comparative clause; hospita: 'friendly- 
strange' (if I may be permitted a Carlyleism) . 

379. Parcae: see Vocab.; Saturnia: this epithet attaches to 
Juno when in surly mood. 
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383. longis . . . terris: abl. of means rather than of separation; 
observe the perfect balance (but oracular vagueness) of the 
line. 

384. ante: separated from its quam (1. 387) by tmesis; Trin- 
acria: lit. 'three-promontoried', sc. Pachynus (C. Passaro), Pelorus 
(Capo di Faro) and Lilybaeum; lentandus: 'must be bent'. 

385. lustrandum: lustro means lit. to 'purify' (by walking around 
the object), hence 'traverse' — it is a favorite word with Virgil; 
aequor: lit. 'level space'. 

386. Aeaeae . . . Circae: see Vocab., and VIII, 11. 

387. possis: see note on 1. 257; urbem componere: 'found a 
settled city'. 

389. tibi: ethic dative. 

390. ilicibus sus: by the artificial stress laid on the last two 
syllables, the poet asserts the importance of the sow. Tatham re- 
marks that there was probably a place genuinely called Troja — troia 
being an old Latin word for 'sow' — in Latium : 

391. The sow and her litter were supposed to typify Alba Longa 
and her 30 colonies. 

394. Notice how the spondees are wedged in between the cheery 
dactyls of 1. 393 and 1. 395. 

396, 7. banc litoris or am: 'this line of coast'; nostri . . . 
aequoris: the Adriatic. 

398. malis . . . Grais: 'by Greek churls'; Grais, dat., cf. 
Horace's carmina quae scribuntur aquae potoribus (Ep. I, 19, 3). 

398-402. For the proper names see Vocab. 

402. subnixa: 'buttressed'; observe the fine technique which 
places parva at the beginning, and muro at the end of the line. 

403, 4, 5. quin: for quinetiam; steterint: 'whenever the main 
verb is future — and here the imperative velare (405) is practically 
a future tense — the dependent indicative clause is also future; the 
difference between the future-perfect {steterint) and future-simple 
(solves) is that the former expresses an act completed before the lat- 
ter can be commenced'; velare: reflexive; comas: medial object; 
adopertus: the Greeks, on the contrary, uncovered the head. 

406. honore: 'worship'. 

408. casti: 'religiously'; hac in religione: 'in this holy use'; 
the root-meaning of religio is 'regularity'. 

411. rarescent: 'shall broaden', lit. thin out. 

412. laeva: 'to larboard', i. e. southward along the E. coast of 
Sicily. 
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413. dextrum: 'to starboard', i. e. northward (towards the 
straits) . 

414. vi . . . et ruina: 'by an earthquake's shock'; cf. the 
phrase vi et armis. 

415. aevi . . . vetustas: 'the hoariness of time' — a phrase of 
time in the forward direction. 

416. 7. protinus . . . una: 'continuously one'; medio = 
'between'. 

418. arvaque et urbes: 'and tilth and town'. 

419. litore: abl. of respect; augusto . . . aestu: 'with narrow 
tide'. 

420. Scylla: the rock of Scylla was on the Italian side of the 
straits. 

421. 2. barathri: a Greek word; ter: 'thrice a day'; gurgite: 
'eddy', abl. of place; in abruptum: 'into the abyss'. 

426, 8. prima: 'in front'; caudas: medial object. 

429. metas lustrare: 'to double', meta lit. = 'turning-post'; 
Pachyni; C. Passaro. 

430, 2. circumflectere: properly of the charioteer in the cir- 
cus; caeruleis: 'sea-colored'. 

433, 4, 7. prudentia: for providentia; vati: 'as a seer'; veris: 
'with truth'; primum: adv. 

438. cane vota: vows were conceived in a formula (carmen); 
dominam potentem: 'Sovereign Lady'. 

440. fines: the prep, is omitted; mittere: 1st fut. ind. pass. 

441. Cumaeam: Cumae was the oldest Greek colony in 
Italy. 

442. 3, 4. di vinos: 'mystic'; lacus et Averna: a hendiadys; 
insanam: 'prophetic'; vatem: sc. Deiphobe, the Cumaean Sibyl; 
canit: 'foretells'; foliis: of palm, probably; notas et nomina: 
'characters and words'. 

446, 7. in numerum : 'in file' ; the phrasing of line 447 is military. 

449. impulit = 'blows upon' (gnomic perfect); ianua: 'the 
opened door'. 

450, 2. deinde: 'after that'; inconsulti: 'uncounselled' ; the 
word usually means ill-advised, or acting without advice; Sibyllae: 
see Vocab. 

453. 'here let no waste in delay be of such account to thee'; 
ne . . . fuerint: jussive subj.; tanti: this genitive is really a 
locative. 

454, 5. vi: 'forcefully'; secundos: 'favorably'. 
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456. quin = ut non; precibus: one of Virgil's ablatives which 
is equivalent to a verb; cf. 1. 477. 

457. ipsa = 'from her own lips'; vocemque . . . resolvat: 

'and of her grace loosen her tongue in speech' ; vocem atque ora is a 
hendiadys; the subjunctives depend (with ut omitted) upon the 
compounded expression (see note on preceding line) precibus poscas. 

459. fugiasque ferasque: subj. of indirect question on expediet; 
the second que is disjunctive. 

460. venerata = 'to her votary'; liceat: subj. after quae 'in- 
definite'. 

462. 'away! and by thy deeds lift Troy in mightiness to heaven'. 

Lines 463-471 

463. sic ore . . . amico = 'in this friendly strain'. 

464. gravia: see metrical index; this syllable was long in archaic 
Latin, and its length survived in such words as propterea, trigintd, 
anted; secto: 'carven'; {chryselephantine statues are meant) Tatham. 

465. ferri: the inf. is used because the command is to be im- 
mediately executed; carinis: local abl. 

466. Dodonaeosque lebetas: these 'caldrons' were hung up on 
the oaks of the sacred grove at Dodona, and sounded together at 
the mere touching of one; it is doubtful, however, whether the epithet 
is here more than merely ornamental. 

467. The links were three-ply, and of gold. 

468. cristasque comantes: 'and tressed plumes'. 

470. equos: Epirus was famed for its steeds; duces: 'guides', 
i. e. pilots. 

471. remigium supplet: 'he fills the losses of the crew'. 

Lines 472-505 

472. classem: governed by aptare. 

475. Anchisa: another form of this voc. is Anchise. 

476. bis . . . erepte: once recently, and once when Troy was 
destroyed by Hercules, cf. II, 642, 3; minis: abl. after eripis; the 
dative of the indirect object after eripio is used generally of persons, 
e. g. eripere vitam alicui; Horace, however, has eripe te morae. 

477. tibi: ethic dative; arripe vejis: 'sail and seize'; notice the 
Virgilian ablative, 
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478. hanc: i. e. the eastern coast. 

481, 3. provehor: 'continue'; picturatos: 'figured'; Yirgil is 
the first writer known to use this word. 

484. chlamydem: see Vocab.; nee cedit honore: most MSS. 
have honori; (1) the abl. would mean 'nor yields (to Helenus) in the 
bounty of her gifts' (2) the dative might mean (a) 'nor falls she short 
of his (Ascanius') rank' or (b) honori = honorato, 'nor is she behind 
her distinguished spouse (in gifts)' or (c) 'nor does she yield to (i. e. 
flag in) compliment' or (d) 'nor does she give way to etiquette', i. e. 
to the domestic privacy expected in the case of a lady in affliction, 
but violated in the present instance by her (reflex) fondness for 
Ascanius. 

485. textilibusque onerat donis: 'but loads him with her 
loom-gifts'. 

486. 7. monimenta: 'souvenirs'; longum . . . am or em: cf. 
I, 749. 

489. super . . . imago = 'surviving image'; super goes with 
imago by a Graecism; Astyanactis: he was flung by the Greeks 
from the walls of Troy; observe the emotional dactyls. 

490. 'such his glances, such his gestures, such the face he wore'. 

491. 4. pubesceret: 'he would be a budding youth'; sua: gen- 
eralizes the proposition. Conington. 

495, 9. parta: cf. II, 784; quae fuerit = 'one likely to prove' 
(consec. subj.); obvia: 'exposed'. 

501. data moenia: cf. 1. 255. 

502, 3. olim: 'one day'; Epiro Hesperiam: if Hesperia is read, 
then both nouns are local ablatives. 

504. utramque: resumptive of cognatas urbes; the 'kindred' city 
in Epirus probably refers to Nicopolis, the 'City of Victory', planned 
by Octavian to celebrate his victory at Actium. 



Lines 506-567 

507. Italiam: cf. 1. 254; cursus brevissimus: i. e. from Buth- 
rotum to Hydruntum (Otranto); undis: 'by sea'; abl. of the 'road by 
which'. 

508. opaci: proleptic; Henry, however, maintains that it is 
epithetic, 'tree-shaded'. 

509. sternimur: reflexive; optatae: 'welcome'. 

510. sortiti remos: 'having assigned the oars by lot'; because, 
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as Page argues, the intention was to start at a moment's notice dur-^ 
ing the night. 

511. corpora curamus: 'we refresh ourselves'; distinguish from 
cutem curare f 

512, 4. orbem medium: 'her meridian'; explorat: 'examines'; 
captat: 'tries to catch'. 

515. A line of tranquil picturesqueness. 

516. pluvias: the epithet, as often in Virgil, is a mere Latin 
translation of the Gr. proper name; geminosque Triones: 'and 
the two Wains'; the Triones (lit. 'drawing-oxen') were two stars 
respectively out of the seven of which the two constellations ( Ursa 
Major and Ursa Minor), adjoining the N. pole, were each composed. 

517. A spondaic line, see metrical index; circumspicit: 'looks 
around and sees'; armatum auro . . . Oriona: refers to the con- 
stellated hunter's baldric and sword of golden stars; observe that 
in I, 535, the first syllable of Orion is short. 

519. clarum . . . signum: here of a 'trumpet-sound'; castra 
movemus: figurative. 

520. temptamus: 'we explore'; velorum . . . alas = 'wing- 
like sails'; velorum is gen. of definition. 

522. obscuros: 'dim'; humilem: 'lying low'. 

524. Compare the joyous shout Thalatta of Xenophon's Greeks 
(Anab., IV, 7, 24). 

525, 6. cratera: Gr. ace; corona induit: cf. I, 724. 

527. in puppi: the stern was the place of the tutelary images. 

529. viam vento facilem: 'a passage sped by the wind'; ob- 
serve the alliteration. 

530. crebrescunt: 'freshen'; portuss sc. Veneris. 

531. Minervae: the dependence of this genitive would follow 
the question whether the place was called Arx as well as Castrum 
Minervae. 

533. ab euroo fluctu: c away from the orient wave' (Page, Class. 
Rev., vol. V, 211). 

534. Notice the spondaic harshness of the line. 

535. 6. latet: a general description; as patescit (1. 530) is used of 
nearer observation; (in Virgil the description of a place is often sub- 
sequent to its occupation); bracchia muro turriti; these three 
words are used figuratively. 

537, 8. In a triumph, the chariot of the victorious general was 
drawn by four white horses. 
539. hospita: see 1. 377. 
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541, 2. olim: 'anon'; curru: for currui; iugo: 'beneath the 
yoke' . 

545, 6, 7. capita: medial object; maxima = 'expressly'; Latin 
idiom constantly transfers a superlative epithet to the relative clause; 
adolemus: see Vocab. 

549. A spondaic line, see metrical index; obvertimus: 'we turn 
toward', i. e. we set to the wind; Henry says 'toward' = 'landward', 
because the 'horn' of the antenna, always pointing toward the stern, 
must necessarily point toward the land, when the vessel puts out to 
sea. 

551. hinc: 'next'; Herculei: refers to a colonization about 700 
B. C. by Phalantus of Lacedaemon, who was eighth in descent from 
Hercules, hence the epithet. 

552. cernitur: i. e. to starboard; diva: sc. Juno, who had a 
famous temple on the promontory of Lacinium; it is now called 
Capo dette Colonne from the few pillared remains. 

553 . navif ragum : not from rocks but from storms ; Scyiaceum i 
mod. Squillace. 

556, 7. fractas ad litora voces: 'sounding breakers at the 
shore'; vada: 'the waters from the depths'. 

560. eripite: sc. vos; pariter: 'as one man'. 

561. rudentem: 'griding', fr. rudo. 

564, 5. curvato gurgite: 'on the heaving flood'; ad manes 
imos = 'fathoms deep'. 

566, 7. cava saxa: 'the rocky caverns'; rorantia . . . astra: 
the 'dripping stars' is even a more daring phrase than ad manes imos 
(1. 565); some render, 'we see the stars through the spray'. 



Lines 568-587 

569. Virgil differs from Homer as to the part of Sicily inhabited 
by the Cyclopes. 

570. ab accessu: a construction similar to the ab euroo fiuctu 
of 1. 533. 

571. horrificis minis: 'with appalling wrack'; Conington says 
mini? here = 'eruptions'. 

572. prorumpit: 'discharges'; here used transitively. 

574. 'and heaves balls of flame flickering up to the stars'. 

575. avulsaque: que is epexegetic. 

576. 7. liquefacta saxa; the Gr. /Ma/ces; cum gemitu glq- 
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merat: 'throws up in masses groaningly'; Page's note on the tech- 
nique of these two lines is masterful. 

578. Enceladi: see Vocab.; semustum: 'scathed'. 

579. ingentemque insuper: the two prefixes emphasize the 
idea of weight. 

580. ruptis . . . caminis = 'from craters'. 

581. 2. mutet: a subj. of the integral part (suboblique) ; 
murmur e: 'with the rumbling'; subtexere: 'curtain'. 

583. immania monstra: 'the appalling phenomena'. 
585, 6. aethra siderea: 'with starry sheen'. 

587. nox intempesta: 'blank night' ; others render, ' the dead o* 
night'. 

Lines 588-654 

588. Eoo: lit. 'Eastern', the Gr. 'E$os (d<rri}p), i. e. the 'star of 
Dawn'; the abl. is one of attendant circumstance. . 

589. A Virgilian variation of the theme expressed in the preceding 
line. 

590. macie confecta suprema: 'worn to a thread'. 

591. nova: 'strange', cf. 1. 181; cultu: 'garb' or 'guise' ; miseranda 
is a poetical variation for miserando, as frequently in Virgil. 

593, 4. dira: 'ghastly'; cetera: adv. ace. 

595. 'and once he had sailed with his country's armament to 
Troy' (arma is used in this sense by Ovid and Livy); in armis: for 
the constr. cf. in Teucris, II, 426. 

596, 9. habitus: 'habiliments'; testor = obtestor. 

600. spirabile: a bold but matchless epithet; 'light' being as it 
were the breath of life. 

601. tollite: 'take me on board'; terras: prep, omitted. 

602. scio: the sole verb in Virgil (along with nescio) which short- 
ens the final o. 

605. spargite me: 'strew me (piece-meal)'. 

606. si pereo, hominum: see metrical index, and 1. 74; si 
pereo: 'if I am to perish'; instances occur, even in Cicero, of si with 
a pres. ind. representing a future condition; such a usage was doubt- 
lessly colloquial. 

607. 8. et genua . . . haerefoat: 'and clung clasping our 
knees and grovelling at them'; qui sit: 'what manner of man he is'; 
more explicit than quis sit would be. 

609, 11. deinde: 'and then', goes with fateri; some construe 
with agitet; praesenti: 'prompt and potent'. 
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613. infelicis: Conington says this is the Gr. TrdMrXas, when 
applied to Ulixes. 

614. Achaemenides: this episode of A. is Virgil's own in- 
vention to enable him to introduce Homer's story of the Cyclopes; 
genitore . . . paupere: 'because my sire was poor'; fortuna: 
explained by paupere. 

618. sanie: could this be possibly a shortened form of the geni- 
tive? 

621. nee . . . facilis: 'disagreeable'; ulli: so-called dat. of the 
agent; cf. Horace's nulli flebilior quam tibi (Od. I, 34, 10); visu and 
dictu are now styled 'ablatives of respect'. 

622, 5, 6. visceribus: 'flesh'; sanie: 'gore'; tabo: 'corruption'. 
629. Ithacus: this epithet always suggests his cunning, just as 

Saturnia, applied to Juno, is suggestive of cruelty. 

631. cervieem: the sing, is probably a colloquial usage; per: 
'along'. 

632, 3. cruento . . . mero: 'with blood and wine'. 

634. sortiti vices: 'having drawn lots for our turns'; una: adv. 

635. fundimur: reflexive; lumen: the 'eye' (as light-giver); 
telo: 'stake'; terebramus: there is a variant, tenebramus. 

637. Phoebeae lampadis: i. e. 'the sun'; (MacKail, however, 
renders, 'in fashion of the lamp of the moon'). 

640. rumpite: the position as well as the meaning of this verb 
betrays the speaker's anxiety, as do the elisions in the previous "line. 

641, 3. qualis quantusque: cf. II, 591, 2; supply the corre- 
latives before centum alii; vulgo: 'all about'. 

645. Poetic for 'it is now almost three months'. 

646, 7. deserta . . . lustra: 'the lonely lairs'; ab rupe: l on 
the rocky height'. 

649, 50. infelicem: 'meagre'; pascunt: supply me; radicibus: 
goes with herbae. 

652. fuisset: 'the fut. perf, ind. regularly passes into the plpf. 
subj. in oblique (here virtually oblique) narration in past sequence'. 

653. addixi: instantaneous perfect. 



Lines 655-691 

656, 7. moventem . . . petentem: observe the rhyme; cf. I, 
625, 6; II, 124, 5, and 456, 7. 

658. The spondees, the equal caesuras, the frequent elisions, and 
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the harsh sound of the words most admirably express the nat-ure of 
the monster Polyphemus. 

659. manum: Quintilian's reading instead of manu. 

662, 3. ad aequora venit: a hysteron-proteron; cf. II, 353; 
inde: 'therefrom'. 

664, 5. gemitus 'and groaning 7 ; another of Virgil's own abla- 
tives; per aequor iam medium: 'quite out to sea'. 

666, 7, 8. celerare . . . incideres infinitives absolute; ver- 
rimus: cf. 1. 208; vertimus is a variant. 

669. vocis: 'it matters little whether vocis be understood of the 
KiXevo-fxa (i. e. the 'call' of the man who gave the time to the rowers), 
or of the plashing of the oars'. 

671. potis: supply est; distinguish from potens; aequare: 'keep 
pace with'. 

672. Notice the spondaic character of the line. 

673. penitus exterrita: 'shuddered far inland'; an hyper- 
bole. 

676. complerint: the plural, following the sing, ruit, marks the 
individuality of the Cyclopes when they line the shore. 

677. nequiquam = 'baffled'; caelo: for ad caelum. 

679. vertice celso: 'with lofty crests'. 

680. cyparissi: the last word in a Latin Hexameter is ordinarily 
a trisyllable or a dissyllable; here the Greek word invites a Greek 
rhythm. 

681. constiterunt: see metrical index; the perfect is axiomatic 
or gnomic; Dianae: the cypress was sacred to Diana Infera. 

682. 3. rudentes: cf. 1. 267; ventis . . . secundis: 'with any 
favoring winds'. 

684-6. A locus difficillimus which is variously rendered accord- 
ing to the punctuation; (1) Kvicala takes ni = ne (a Plautine usage), 
makes inter govern viam (on which leti depends), and Scyllam atque 
Charybdim straight accusatives on cursus teneant — 'on the other hand 
the hests of H. warn the men not to run straight to S. and C. (with 
but a narrow line between the two roads to death)' (2) Page, taking 
ni = nisi, renders, . . . 'the hests of H. remind us that between 3. 
and C. the road on either side is within a hair's-breadth of death, 
unless the sailors steer straight' (3) Nettleship, approved by MacKail, 
would take cursus as nominative — 'yet Helenus' hests counsel that 
our course keep not the way between S. and C., the very edge of death 
on either hand', (viam being either the direct obj. of teneant, or in 
loose opposition to S. and C.) (4) Kennedy interprets — 'the in June- 
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tions . . . warn (of peril) if they do not hold a mid-course between? 
etc., adding the consoling reflection that the passage is corrupt. 

687. augusta ab sede Pelori : 'f rom the narrows of P.' ; cf . 1. 41 1 . 

688. vivo . . . ostia saxo: the mouth of the little river is 
hemmed in by 'natural rock'. 

689. 90. iacentem: lying low'; errata: cf. the use of regnata, 
1. 14; retrorsus: a cfora£ \ey6fievop; Wagner considers these two lines 
spurious. 

Lines 692-718 

692. Sicanio . . . sinu: dative; in after-years the Portus 
Magnus of Syracuse. 

693. undosum: merely translates Plemyrium. 

694. Ortygiam . . . Alpheum . . . Elidis: see Vocab. 
695,6. vias: intensive plural; ore . . . tuo: 'at thy well-head'; 

Arethusa: see Vocab. 

697. iussi: by Anchises, most probably; numina magna: sc. 
Alpheus and Arethusa. 

698. stagnantis: 'marshy'; Conington points out that the epi- 
thet merely translates Helorus; cf . 1. 693. 

699. hinc: 'after that'; projecta: 'beetling'; (objecta would be, 
jutting) . 

700. 1. nunquam concessa moveri . . . Camarina: there 
was an old oracle of Apollo regarding this place — ^ kIpcl Kajxapivav, 
didprjTos yap apelvcav, i. e. 'do not disturb Camarina for it is better 
undisturbed'; this oracle was given with reference to the proposed 
drainage of a malarial marsh near the town; the inhabitants rejected 
the god's advice, and so an enemy gained successful access to their 
city; the oracular response — which had passed into a proverb — is 
noted by Virgil as a poetic touch of his own. 

702. immanis: 'dangerous' (if it agrees with fluvii); cf. Ovid's 
et te vorticibus non adeundeGela; (others construe it with Gela). 

704. magnanimum: 'high-mettled'; the inhabitants bred 
steeds for the Olympic games; this is the only adj. (not gentile) the 
gen. pi. of which is shortened by Virgil, cf . VI, 307. 

706, 7. vada dura lego: 'I thrid the dangerous shallows' ; illae- 
tabilis: 'joyless', either because of its barrenness, or on account 
of the loss of his father. 

710. amitto Anchisen: it would have been embarrassing for 
Virgil, in view of the amorous dalliance of the pious Aeneas at Car- 
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thage, to follow the legend which made his father Anchises survive 
until the final landing in Italy. 

715. hinc: Aeneas thus returns to the point indicated at I, 34; 
deus: 'Providence'; cf. 1. 203. [Editors have noticed that Aeneas 
at the conclusion of his narrative makes no mention of the ship- 
wreck which was the cause of his being at Carthage at all. Coning- 
ton explains that his father's loss drowned all recollection of the sub- 
sequent shipwreck, and that in any case the repetition would tire 
the reader of the poem.] 

717, 8. renarrabat: 'rehearsed'; cursus: 'travels'; quievit: 
'held his peace'. 

THE SITE OF THE DELIAN ORACLE [11. 85 sqq.] 

On the slope of Cynthus, near the mid-point of the Isle of Delos, 
ten gigantic blocks of granite, covered with loose stones and the 

debris of ages, form a rude vault, half hidden in the hill A 

familiar line of Virgil, supported by some expressions in a Homeric 
hymn, led to the conjecture that at this spot the Delian oracle 
had its seat; that here it was that Leto's long wanderings 
ended, and Apollo and Artemis were born. Every school boy has 
learnt by heart the sounding fines which tell how Aeneas 'venerated 
the temple built of ancient stone', and how, at the God's unseen 
coming, 'threshold and laurel trembled, and all the mountain round 
about was moved'. But M. Lebegue (a French savant) was the 
first to argue hence with confidence that the oracle must have been 
upon the mountain and not on the coast, and that those ancient 
stones, like the Cyclopean treasure-house of Mycenae, might be 
found and venerated still. ... At each step, researches revealed 
some characteristic of an oracular shrine. In a walled external 
space were the remains of a marble base on which a three-legged 
instrument had been fixed by metal claws. Then came a transverse 
wall, shutting off the temple within, which looks westward, so that 
the worshipper as he approaches may face the east. The floor of 
this temple is reft by a chasm, the continuation of a ravine which 
runs down the hill, and across which the sanctuary has been inten- 
tionally built. And in the inner recess is a rough block of granite, 
smoothed on the top, where a statue has stood. Its few fragments 
show that it represented a young god. The stone itself is probably 
a fetish, surviving, with the Cyclopean stones which make the vault 
above it, from a date perhaps many centuries before the Apolline 
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religion came. This is all, but this is enough. For we have here 
in narrow compass all the elements of an oracular shrine; the west- 
ward aspect, the sacred enclosure, the tripod, the sanctuary, the 
chasm, the fetish-stone, the statue of a youthful god. . . . There 
is something impressive in the thought that, amidst all the marble 
splendor which made Delos like a jewel in the sea, it was this cavern- 
ous and prehistoric sanctuary, as mysterious to Greek eyes as to 
our own, which their imagination identified with that earliest temple 
which Leto promised, in her hour of trial, that Apollo's hands should 
build. This, the one remaining seat of oracle out of the hundreds 
which Greece contained, was the one sanctuary which the Far- 
darter himself had wrought; no wonder that his mighty workman- 
ship has outlasted the designs of men! All else is gone. The tem- 
ples, the amphitheatres, the colonnades, which glittered on every 
crest and coign of the holy island, have sunk into decay. But he 
who sails among the isles of Greece may still watch around sea-girt 
Delos 'the dark wave welling shoreward beneath the shrill and 
breezy air' ; he may still note at sunrise, as on that sunrise when the 
god was born, 'the whole island abloom with shafts of gold, as a 
hill's crested summit blooms with woodland flowers'. 

[F. W. H. Myers: Essays Classical (Greek Oracles).] 



BOOK IV 
Lines 1-53 

1. iam dudum saucia: 'long smitten sore\ 

2. venis: 'with her veins', i. e. 'with her heart's blood'; caeco: 
'hidden'; carpi tur: 'wastes'. She suffers, like Shakespeare's Viola. 

3. multa: has the force of 'time and again'; viri virtus: Virgil, 
with all his shyness, knew the mind of woman well, when he mentions 
'bravery' as the foremost attraction; recursat: 'floods back'. 

4. gentis honos: 'his pride of race'; infixi: 'fast'. 

5. cura: 'love-pain'; the Gr. fi&vv**. 

6. Phoebea . . . lampade: cf. Ill, 637; lustrabat: 'was 
traversing'. 

7. Repeated from III, 589. 

8. unanimam: 'one in heart' (note the ending) ; male sana: 'in 
ailing mood'. 
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9. Anna soror: Virgil has been praised for introducing a sister, 
and not a nurse (as the Greeks did), as a confidante; insomnia: 
Visions in sleep'; the Gr. evfapia, 

10. nostris . . . sedibus: 'to our royal seat'. 

11. quern sese ore ferens: 'what a mien and bearing'; armis: 
'shoulders'; from armi; cf. I, 589; broad 'chest and shoulders' form 
a primeval part of the ideal of the hero and demigod. Henry. 

12. equidem: the e is intensive, cf. eheu and heu; genus = 
proles. 

13. 4. degeneres: 'base-born'; exhausta: 'spent'. 

15. sederet: cf. II, 660; the apodosis is in 1. 19. 

16. This line is in fact the subject of sederet. Conington. 

17. primus amor: Sychaeus; morte: her brother Pygmalion 
slew him. 

18. taedae: the 'torch' was conspicuous in the hauling home of 
the bride. 

19. potui: ind. for subj. in vivid apodosis — not unusual with 
modal verbs. 

21. fraterna caede: 'by a fratricide'; cf. 1. 17, and I, 348-50. 

22. impulit: describes the decisive push given to the 'tottering' 
structure. Sidgwick. 

23. Erebo: local abl. (with in omitted); the variant is Erebi; 
profundam: 'abyssmal'. 

27. sancte: adopted from Markland; otherwise ante is pleonastic. 

28. amores: intensive; cf. odia, irae, metus (passim). 

29. Conington recalls Moore's well-known line: "for her heart 
in his grave is lying". 

30. sinum: 'bosom'; the Gr. koXttos. 

32. Has no closer parallel than Shakespeare's "withering on a 
virgin thorn". Tyrrell. 

34. id: i. e. whether she remarries or no; cinerem: sc. Sychaei; 
manes . . . sepultos = 'the dead and buried' ; when a corpse was 
duly buried, its 'shade' was supposed to be peaceably laid. 

35. esto . . . nulli . . . mariti: 'what, though no suitors'. 

36. Libyae: either locative, cf. Cretae. Ill, 162, or dative of place 
by a Graecism; Tyro: local abl., cf. Erebo, 1. 26; some take it as abl. 
of origin. 

37. Africa: all names of countries were originally adjectives; 
triumphis: it is Virgil who writes, rather than Anna who speaks. 

38. pugnabis amori: the dat. is a Graecism after a verb of 
contention. 
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39. consederis: subj. of indirect question. 

40, 1. urbes: hyperbole; infreni: they rode without bridles. 
42, 3. siti: causal ablative; lateque furentes Barcaei: 'the 

wild rovers of Barca' ; Nettleship thinks the true reading is Vaccaei. 

44. germani: sc. Pygmalion. 

45. Junone: patroness of Carthage as well as goddess of mar- 
riage; secunda: a gerundival adjective from sequor; cf. oriundus and 
volvendus. 

49. quantis . . . rebus: 'with what power'. 

50, 1. tu: the pronoun is usually expressed when advice or pre- 
cepts are given; posce: name the three other verbs of asking which 
take a double ace? sacris litatis: litare, originally a neuter verb, is 
here treated transitively; innecte: 'suggest'. 

52. desaevit: the prefix is intensive; Orion: note the short ante- 
penult. 

53. quassatae rates: Henry regards these words as injected 
parenthetically. 

Lines 54-89 

55. pudorem: 'honor', cf. 1. 27. 

56. pacem: 'grace', 'leave' (cf. pace tua, 'by your leave'); per 
aras: 'at every altar'. 

57. mactant: from a rt. MAKH, cf. theGr. Mx*?; de more: 
'solemnly'; bidentes: see Vocab. 

58. 9. legiferae: the Gr. d€<rfjLo<f>6pos; Lyaeo: 'Bacchus', lit. the 
'Liberator', i. e. from care; Virgil makes Dido sacrifice (in the true 
spirit of tragic irony) to Ceres, Apollo and Lyaeus, the deities pre- 
siding over the foundation of cities, when she is forgetting her duty 
as a queen; to Juno, the goddess of 'the marriage-bond' (vincla 
iugalia), when she is forgetting her faith to her husband. Nettle- 
ship; curae: predicative dat. 

60. pater am: a saucer-shaped vessel used in libations. 

61. media inter cornua fundit: in Homer the wine seems to 
have been poured either on the burning flesh of the victim, or on the 
ground. Conington. 

62. pingues: i. e. with victims' blood; spatiatur: 'moves in 
state'. 

63. instaurat diem = diem celebrem reddit, 'crowds the day'. 

64. pectoribus: see metrical index; inhians: 'peering agape'; 
spirantia: 'gasping'. 
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65. ignarae: 'witless'; furentem: 'one mad in love'. 

66. est: for edit. 

68. uritur infelix: 'is stung to misery'; cf. urtica, 'nettle'. 

71, 2. agens: goes with telis; volatile: 'winging'; nescius: 'un- 
aware'. 

74, 5. moenia: 'city'; Sidonias: i. e. Phoenician; Sidon was 
even older than Tyre. 

76, 7. voce: 'utterance'; eadem: 'anew', with convivia; some 
refer it to Dido. 

80,1. vicissim: 'in her turn'; premit: 'shrouds'; suadent . . . 
somnos: cf. II, 9. 

82. stratis: 'banqueting-couch' ; relictis: i. e. by Aeneas. 

84, 5. Virgil leaves us to infer Ascanius' return in the place of 
Cu|>id; see I, 717, 8, 9; genitoris imagine: 'by the likeness to his 
sire'; infandum: 'too deep for words'. 

86,7. Observe the retarding spondees ; propugnacula : 'bastions' . 

88, 9. minae murorum: cf. rotarum lapsus, II, 235, 6; ma- 
china: what the 'mechanism' precisely was is difficult to decide; 
'crane' is the usual rendition; Henry refers it to the 'ingenious 
fabrication' or kunstwerk of the walls themselves. 

Lines 90-128 

90. tali . . . peste teneri = 'in the toils of such a malady'. 

92. Saturnia: note the juxtaposition to Venus of this grim 
epithet of Juno. 

93, 4. laudem: 'distinction'; numen: some inferior MSS. have 
nomen. 

96, 8. adeo: emphasizes me; quo . . . certamine tanto: lit. 
whither in so keen a strife'; this elliptic use of quo in questions is not 
unfrequent, cf. Horace's (unde et) quo Catiusf Conington says quo 
= quid opus est; Heinsius has smoothingly conjectured, certamina 
tanta. 

99, 100. quin: 'why not'; exercemus: zeugmatic as applied to 
hymenaeos. 

101, 2, 3. traxit per ossa furor em: 'has the fever spread 
throughout her frame'; communem: 'in common'; auspiciis: a 
Roman magisterial word. 

104. dotales: 'as dower' ; tuae: i. e. in case her son married Dido. 

105. olli: archaic for Mi; simulata: 'assumed'; locutam: sc. 
Junonem. 
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106. quo = ut; in prose the usage is confined to comparative 
clauses. 

107. contra est ingressa: 'began in answer'; talia: 'such 
terms' . 

110. fatis incerta feror: 'I am as one drifting, doubtful as to 
destiny'; si = num. 

111, 2. Troia profectis: 'the travellers from Troy'; foedera 
jungi = 'coalition'. 

113, 4, 5. animum: sc. Jovis; excepit: 'rejoined'; quod ins tat: 
subject of possit. 

118, 9. crastinus . . . Titan: 'the morrow's sun', for Titan, 
see Vocab.; retexerit: fr. retego. 

121. alae = alatores, 'beaters', cf. the use of moras, 1. 407; eome 
take it of the red 'feathers' on the nets by which the game was 
scared; indagine: lit. 'encircling'. 

123. nocte . . . opaca: 'by a darkness as of night'. 

124, 5, 6. Dido dux: note the strong caesural pause, as well as 
the alliteration; devenient: 'will light upon'; adero: as pronuba, 
see 1. 166; conubio: see I, 73, and metrical index. 

128. dolis risit . . . repertis: 'smiled upon the ruse devised'; 
for risit with the dative (dolis), cf. V, 358; Cytherea: 'miladi of 
Cythere'. 

Lines 129-172 

130, 1, 2. iubare exorto: 'in the morning's light'; rara: 'wide- 
meshed'; plagae: lit. the 'ropes' by which the nets were stretched; 
ruunt: 'dash along', used by zeugma of the hunting implements as 
well; odora canum vis: 'the scenting power of dogs', i. e. 'keen- 
scented dogs', unless vis canum is a Graecism for 'strong dogs'; some- 
render vis, 'pack' (cf. Livy's magna vis hominum), and take odora by 
hypallage for odororum; in any case, this is the only place in Latin 
where odora has this meaning. 

133, 5. thalamo cunctantem: a truly feminine touch ; sonipes : 
adj., 'palfrey'. 

137. chlamydem: medial object, see Vocab.; limbo: cf. II, 
616. 

138, 9. crines nodantur in aurum: i. e. her hair was gathered 
into a knot, and fastened with a gold band or comb; note the com- 
pression of these words, as well as the dwelling upon the gold 
effect, 
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140. laetus: a boyish touch 

142. 'Aeneas joins her company, and unites his party to hers'. 

143, 4. hibernam Lyciam: 'L., his winter-resort'; the god's 
temple, at Patara on the Xanthus in Lycia, was second only to that 
of Delphi; cf. Horace's Delius et Patareus Apollo. 

145, 6. instaurat: here in its literal sense; Cretesque: see 
metrical index, the nom. sing, of Cretes is Cres; picti: 'tattooed'; 
even distant, barbarian tribes flock to the Mecca of the Aegean. 

147, 8. graditur: 'treads'; premit . . . fingens: 'trims and 
binds'. 

149. haud illo segnior: 'with no less ease than he'. 

151. ventum: the impers. pass, lays more stress on the goal than 
on the going. 

152, 3. deiectae: 'dislodged'; decurrere: instantaneous pf.; 
iugis: local abl. 

154. transmittunt cursu: 'career over'; lit. 'send the plains 
past themselves'. 

155. glomerant: 'huddle'; pulverulenta goes by variation with 
agmina. 

156. 7, 8. acri . . . equo: 'on his courser'; cursu: 'in the 
chase'; inertia: 'stupid'. 

160. misceri: a favorite word of Virgil to express confusion of 
any kind. 

162, 3, 4. passim: 'dispersedly', cf. II, 364; nepos: sc. Ascan- 
ius; tecta: 'shelters'. 

165, 6. speluncam devenient: cf. 11. 124, 5; prima: 'primeval', 
i. e. 'mother Earth'; pronuba: the 'matron of honor' who conducted 
the bride to the lectus genialis; there is a similar functionary at Polish 
marriages. 

167, 8. ignes: the lightnings represented the nuptial taedae. 
Henry, conscius: 'cognizant'; conubiis: dative, see metrical 
index, and notes on I, 73 and III, 578; ulularunt: 'cried acclaim', 
the Gr. d\o\vy/ii6s. 

160, 70. primusque malorum causa f lit: 'and was the first 
which brought about troubles'; neque . . . movetur: 'she cares 
not for the common eye or the common tongue'. Conington. 

171. meditatur: 'practises'; meditari is the Gr. ^eXera^ c f. 
Eel. I, 2. 

172. praetexit: lit. 'fringes'; the metaphor is taken from the 
toga praetexta. 
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Lines 173-197 

173. Fama: Addison deemed such personification unsuited to 
an epic poem. 

175, 6. mobilitate: 'nimbleness' ; metu: is equivalent to a 
second adjective. 

177. This line may have suggested to Edmund Burke his famous 
definition of an Englishman. 

178, 9. deorum: obj. gen.; Coeo Enceladoque: a Titan and a 
Giant respectively; the legend ran that when the gods thrust the 
Titans down to Tartarus, Earth 'in her anger' brought forth another 
brood, the Giants; Virgil has combined the two races. 

180. pernicibus: 'strenuous'; pernix is from per + nitor. 

182. The eyes 'beneath' the feathers indicate that while Fama 
sees all persons, she is seen by none; surrigit: 'pricks'; medio: 'be- 
twixt', cf. Caesar B. G., I, 34. 

186, 8. luce: 'by day'; ficti pravique . . . veri: adjectives in 
the neuter, used for substantives. 

190, 1. facta atque infecta: 'fact and fiction'; cretum = or- 
tum, 'scion'. 

192. dignetur: suboblique; the pres. tense is employed for vivid- 
ness. 

193. luxu: the word is used of regal magnificence in I, 637 and 
VI, 604; here it means 'extravagance'; quam longa: supply sit, 'as 
long as it is', i. e. 'livelong'; fovere: this verb means literally 'keep 
warm'. The parallel of Antony and Cleopatra was probably in 
Virgil's mind. 

194. regnorum: sc. Carthage and Italy. 



Lines 198-237 

198. Hammone satus: 'Hammon's seed', i. e. Iarbas; Hammon 
was the Libyan Jove; Garamantide: loosely used for Libyca; the 
Garamantes proper occupied the territory now known as Fezzan. 

200. 1. centum aras: cf. I, 416; vigilem . . . ignem: like that 
in the temple of Vesta at Rome. 

201. excubias: lit. 'watching', then by transference, 'watch'; 
this noun has no singular. 

202. solum . . . limina: some take as nominatives, est and 
erant being understood. 
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203. animi: locative, cf. II, 61 and VI, 332; see note, however, 
on 1. 300. 

204. dicitur : it is rather unusual in epic narrative for the poet to 
give any other authority than his own. Sidgwick. media inter 
numina: 'with the gods (i. e. their statues) all about him'. Con- 
ington; several MSS. read munera. 

205. multa: cf. 1. 3; supplex orasse: 'to have bowed in prayer'; 
supinis = 'uplifted'. 

207. epulata: dep. part, with present meaning; toris: cf. II, 2; 
Lenaeum, epithet of Bacchus as 'god of the wine-press'; honor em: 
'offering'. 

208, 9. genitor: distinguish from pater f nequiquam: 'to no 
purpose'; caeci: 'aimless'. 

210. etinania . . . miscent: 'and brew but empty rumblings'. 

212, 3. pretio: 'by purchase'; leges: 'jurisdiction'; conubia 
nostra: 'our offers of marriage', 'our royal hand'; in regna: 'to her 
throne'. 

215. ille Paris: 'that Lothario'; comitatu: a hexameter should 
close with a dissyllable preceded by at least a trisyllable, or with a 
trisyllable preceded by at least a dissyllable. 

216. mitra: a female head-gear; crinem: medial object; ma- 
dentem: 'essenced'. 

217. subnexus: adopted instead of the usual subnixus; Sidg- 
wick, however, says that the very exaggeration of subnixus suits the 
scorn of the passage; potitur: see metrical index. 

218. quippe tuis: ironical; famam . . . inanem: 'a fable'; 
Henry refers it to Iarbas' own reputation as being Jove's son. 

219. aras tenentem: a sign of unusual solemnity. v 

222. alloquitur: see metrical index. 

223. vade age: 'up, away'; observe the briskly moving dac- 
tyls. 

225. expectat: 'lingers'; the intrans. use is highly abnormal; 
urbes: intens. pi. 

228. bis: once from Diomede (II. V, 311 sqq.), and again at the 
sack of Troy; vindicat: 'rescues'; for the tense, cf.fumat, III, 3. 

229. fore: depends on promisit; gravidam . . . frementem: 
'land of the battle-cry, with empire big'. 

232, 3. nulla: 'not at all'; 'and takes no pains himself anent his 
own renown'. 

235. spe: besides being in arsis } is unusually emphatic; for the 
hioitm see metrical index, 
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237. naviget: jussive; hie: will be adverb or pronoun, according 
as nuntius is rendered 'message' or 'messenger'; summa: 'gist'. 



Lines 238-295 

238, 40. dixerat: 'he said his say'; sublimem alis: 'soaring'; 
aequora supra: anastrophe. 

241. pariter cum flamine: 'along with the wind'; the Homeric 
hfia ttvoltjs avifxoLo. 

242. virgam: the caduceus or 'wand' of Mercury; its shape at the 
top was serpentine. 

243. mittit: 'conducts'; cf. a similar use of iri^weLv) Mercury was 

\pVXOTTOfJLir6s. 

244. lumina morte resignat: (1) 'unseals the eyes in death', 
i. e. before the corpse was placed on the pyre; Mercury, the ^vxoirofnr6s } 
here does this customary Roman act (2) 'unseals the eyes from death', 
i. e. restores to life (3) as Mercury gives and deprives of sleep, so he 
'again seals the eyes at death'. 

245. fretus: same root as/ortas;agit:' drives'; ventos:KvicaIa 
luminously suggests vento se. 

247. duri: 'toiling'; fulcit: the ancients thought that the arch 
of the sky was solid. 

250. infusa: 'drifted'; turn: here a particle in further descrip- 
tion. 

252. nitens: 'poised'; Henry maintains that it is 'straining'; 
paribus alis: cf. V, 657; Cyllenius: 'he of Cyllene', see Vocab. 

253, 4, 5. to to praeceps se eorpore . . . misit: 'shot straight 
down with all his force'; avi: genitive, because the likeness is general 
and comprehensive; piscosos: 'fishful'; aequora juxta: see 1. 240. 

257. ad Libyae: the insertion of the prep, eases an otherwise 
awkward line; some take litus as a contained ace. of limitation, like 
currimus aequor. 

258. materno . . . avo: i. e. Atlas, Maia's father. 

259. magalia: 'suburbs', lit. 'huts', a Punic word; cf. I, 421. 

260. tecta novantem: 'building dwellings anew'. 

261. atque: 'and to boot'; 'and, lo!' Sidgwick. 

262. murice: the murex was the 'shell-fish' from which the 'dye' 
was extracted; laena: 'mantle', the Gr. %Xaim, see Vocab. 

263. 4. dives: 'from her treasures'; telas discreverat: 'had shot 
the warp'. 
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265, 6, 7. invadit: 'takes him to task'-; tu . . . locas: 'is it 

thou who art laying'; uxorius: 'wif e-doting' ; oblite: cf. II, 283. 

269. torquet: 'sways'. 

271. teris . . . terris: cf. 1. 178 and II, 494; such jingles are 
common in early Roman poetry. 

274, 6. Iuli: subjective gen.; tali . . . ore: 'in such a strain'. 

277. medio sermone: either (1) 'whilst yet speaking' or (2) 
'having spoken his own part 1 ; (1) would express the abruptness of the 
departure. 

279. aspectu obmutuit amens: 'gazed in dumb amazement'; 
notice the spondees. 

281, 2. abire fuga: 'to get him gone'; tanto = 'solemn'. 

283. agat: delib. subj.; the pres. is used for vividness, cf. 1. 192; 
ambire: lit. 'to canvass'. 

284. quae prima exordia sumat: 'what opening prelude em- 
ploy'. 

286. 'speeds it all ways and sweeps the round of thought'. 
Rhoades. 

288-94. aptent . . . cOgant . . . parent . . . dissimulent: 
subjunctives because of the command implied in vocat (1. 288); the 
ace. with the inf. (sese . . . temptaturum) depends on the simple 
statement also implied in vocat, and the oblique narration determines 
the mood in nesciat and speret (1. 292); arma: 'oars', cf. 1. 556; 
rebus novandis: 'for the change of scheme'; quando = quoniam; 
non speret: 'does not expect'; tempora . . . modus: understand 
sint and sit (subjunctives of ind. quest.); rebus dexter: 'ready to 
the occasion'; ocius: has no Latin positive. 



Lines 296-361 

296, 7. possit: potential subj.; motus . . . futuros: 'the 
coming storm'. 

298. omnia tuta timens: 'fearing even when all was safe'; 
eadem: 'the same' who reported to Iarbas; impia: 'godless'; 
furenti: proleptic. 

300. animi: locative, cf. 1. 203; the plural in such a usage is 
animis. 

301, 2. commotis . . . sacris: the statue and 'sacred em- 
blems' of the god were 'violently shaken' in processions of his votaries; 
Thyias: scanned as a dissyl.; see Vocab.; trieterica: sc. orgia, 'tri- 
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ennial', a Gr. word; a great festival was held at Thebes every three 
years in honor of Bacchus; Baccho; i. e. IoBacche! 

303. nocturnus: cf. 1. 490; Cithaeron: 'on the east, where we 
stood, was the gloomy Cithaeron — the home of awful mythical 
crimes and of wild Bacchanalian orgies, the theme of many a splendid 
poem and many a striking tragedy.' Mahaffy, Rambles and Studies 
in Greece, c. VIII. 

304. compellat . . . ultro : 'she opens out upon' ; ultro has the 
force of 'anticipating'. 

305. 6. sperasti: 'didst thou think?' decedere: prolative in- 
finitive. 

308, 9. moritura: 'sure to die'; moliris: cf. Ill, 7. 

310. mediis: 'at their height'. 

314. mene: 'is it me . . .' ; per: the separation of this prep, from 
its noun in adjuration is a Graecism; te: is governed by oro, 1. 319. 

316. conubia: 'mating'; Sidgwick notices the rare but beauti- 
ful rhythm of the line. 

319, 20. locus: 'room'; te propter: anastrophe. 

321. odere: supply me; Tyrii: 'my Tyrians'; infensi: dist. in- 
fensus from infestusf 

322. qua sola sidera adibam: 'my one claim to immortality'; 
Kvicala suggests, solem et. 

323. 4. 'There is one verse in the Fourth Book in which all the 
pathos of Dido's abandonment may be said to be concentrated. It 
is when she addresses Aeneas as hospes, and adds 

Since Fate but that cold name allows 

To one whom once I called my spouse. 
Servius tells us that when Virgil was reading aloud the Aeneid to 
the emperor and his court, the poet's voice faltered as he pronounced 
these pathetic words.' Tyrrell, Latin Poetry, p. 149. 

325, 6. quid moror? with ref . to moribundam, 1. 323; Gaetulus: 
loosely for Afer. 

327. suscepta: 'taken to my arms'; here for sublata from toller e, 
a verb used of the father's act in lifting the newly born child from the 
ground. 

328. suboles: the lit. meaning of this word is 'after-growth', the 
German nachwuchs. 

329. tamen: 'in spite of all'; for this use of tamen, cf. quia non 
tamen majore pietate est, 'because he is not after all etc' (Cic. ad Att., 
X, 4, 5); there is a variant tantum with ore, 'though but in face', 

330. capta ac deserta: perhaps a hendiadys, '(wholly) lorn in 
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my captivity', cf. captam ducat, 1. 326; some read the meaning of 
'caught' or 'outwitted' into captam. 

332. obnixus: shews the struggle he was undergoing. 

335. promeritam: sc. de me; Elissae: Virgil uses this word for 
the oblique cases of Dido. 

337, 8, 9. pro re: 'to meet the case'; conjugis . . . taedas: 
'a husband's torch', the lighting home with the marriage torch is 
meant; praetendi: 'paraded'; aut haec in foedera veni: 'or took 
that bond upon me'. Sidgwick. 

340, 1. meis . . . auspiciis: 'under mine own star' ; the meta- 
phor is drawn from a Roman consul's or praetor's right to take he 
auspices, hence auspicium and imperium became virtually synony- 
mous. 

343. colerem: 'I would tend'; zeugmatic with urbem of the pre- 
vious line. 

344. recidiva: 'revived'; the word is properly applied to seeds 
which fall back from a tree or plant and grow up again. Conington. 

345. 6. Grynaeus: see Vocab.; Lyciae . . . sortes: Apollo's 
oracles at Patara and elsewhere in Lycia; capessere: verbs in -esso 
denote eagerness or energy in action. 

347, 9. hie: either the pronoun attracted or adv.; tandem = 
'pray', in questions. 
350. fas: 'privilege'; cf. II, 779. 

353. turbida . . . imago: 'troubled ghost'. 

354. capitis iniuria cari: 'the wrong done to one so dear'; 
caput is used where there is some question of personal loss, or per- 
sonal honor, cf . Horace's desiderio tarn cari capitis, 'regret for so dear 
a wight'. 

355. 6. fatalibus: 'fateful'; interpres: sc. Mercurius. 

357. utrumque caput: i. e. 'both you and me'; others less fit- 
tingly interpret (a) of Jupiter and Mercury, (b) of Aeneas and As- 
canius. 

360. The juxtaposition of me and tuis, and of te and querelis is 
most artistic. 

361. Italiam non sponte sequor: 'he may have been forgetful 
of his destiny for a few sweet days — many men have been — but his 
reply justifies at least his departure'. Taylor, Ancient Ideals. 

Lines 362-392 

362. aversa: 'askance'; tuetur with jamdudum has the force of a 
perfect tense. 
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363, 4. oculos: 'eye-balls'; totumque pererrat: 'surveys him 
from head to foot'; luminibus tacitis: 'with veiled glances'. 

367, 8. Hyrcanae: adj. of Hyrcania, on the S. E. shore of the 
Caspian Sea; admorunt: cf. norunt for noverunt, VI, 641; nam 
quid: for this use of nam, cf. Geo. IV, 1. 445; majora: 'greater 
wrongs'. 

369, 70. Observe the emotional change to the third person; num. 
lumina flexit: 'did his eyes soften?' num lacrimas victus dedit: 
'was he subdued to tears?' 

371. quae quibus anteferam: 'what am I to put first, what 
second?' iam iam: 'to this it has come that'; maxima: 'imperial'. 

372. haec: the conduct of Aeneas; oculis . . . aequis: 'with 
eyes of equity'. 

373. nusquam tuta fides: 'nowhere is trust secure'; litore: 
local abl. with ejectwn. 

375. reduxi: Dido exaggerates, she is so highly wrought. 

376. heu . . . feror: 'ha! that way madness lies, my brain's 
afire' (Canon Thornhill). 

377. Lyciae sortes: supply jubent eum ire. 

379. scilicet : ironical ; quietos : an Epicurean touch ; cf . Horace's 
quietis ordinibus deorum (Od. Ill, 3). 

380. dicta: 'thy defense'. 

382, 3, 4. mediis . . . scopulis: 'on some mid-ocean rock', 
generic plural; pia numina: 'gracious Powers'; hausurum: cf. our 
English 'sup sorrow'; Dido: accusative; Cerda collects instances 
from the Latin poets of drowning persons calling out the names of 
those who were most in their minds. Conington; atris ignibus: 
'with murky firebrands', like an Erinnys or Fury. Henry, however, 
applies the phrase to 'stings of remorse'; absens: 'though absent'. 

386. umbra . . . adero: 'my ghost will haunt'; umbra is the 
Gr. €i5w\ov; dabis improbe poenas: 'villain, thou shalt pay the 
penalty'. 

387, 8. haec . . . fama = hujus rei jama; mihi: dat. of ad- 
vantage; manes . . . sub imos: 'deep down in the underworld'; 
medium: cf. 1. 276; auras: 'daylight', light and air being very fre- 
quently identified. 

390. the first multa is adverbial; metu: i. e. of the consequence. 
392. th alamo: dat. of the recipient, poetic for ad or in with the 
ace. of motion. 
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Lines 393-449 

393. at pius Aeneas: 'how the man who wrote the lines placed 
in Dido's mouth could immediately afterwards speak of 'the good 
Aeneas', etc. is one of the puzzles of literature.' Page. [Mr. 
Page's criticism does not allow for the limitations of the Roman 
pietas]; see Introduction, Pius Aeneas. 

394, 5. curas: love-pains'; animum: Gr. ace. with the passive 
part, labefactus. 

397, 8. incumbunt: used absolutely; uncta: i. e. with pitch. 

400. infabricata: 'in the rough'; an cfo-a£ \eybfxevov. 

401. migrantes: 'on the move'; cernas: potential subj.; 
ruentes: 'pouring forth'. 

403. tecto: may be either dat. or abl. 

404. Observe the steadily laboring spondees. 

405. convectant: 'convoy'; for the change to the plural, cf. 
Ill, 676. 

407. moras: abstr. for concrete, cf. alas, 1. 121; fervet: 'is in a 
ferment', 'swarms'. 

408. quis tibi . . . sensus: 'how name thy feeling'; for this 
adjectival use of quis, cf. 1. 10. 

409. 10, 11. cum . . . prospiceres: 'on viewing', cum is here 
partly temporal and partly causal; totum . . . misceri . . . 
tantis clamoribus: 'one scene of confusion and of uproar'. 

412. 'Love, thou felon, to what dost thou not drive the human 
heart!' 

414. et supplex . . . amori: 'and bow her proud soul to the 
yoke of love'. 

415. frustra moritura: Virgil adds these words as a commiser- 
ating epithet. Nettleship. 

416. 7. properari: 'the impersonal use lays stress rather upon 
the action expressed by the verb, than upon the persons acting'; 
carbasus: cf. Ill, 357. 

419. sperare: 'look forward to'; cf. I, 543. 

422. colere . . . credere: interdum id quod solet fieri per 
Infinitivum Absolutum exprimitur. Wagner, Quaest. Verg. XXX. 

423. molles aditus: 'the ways to his heart'; tempora: 'op- 
portunities'; cf. 1. 293. 

424. hostem: note the transition from conjunx through hospes 
(1. 323) to this word. 
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426. Aulide: Aulis in Boeotia was the rendezvous of the Greeks 
whence they sailed for Troy. 

427. nee . . . revelli: the 'uprooting' of the ashes disturbed 
the 'spirit' of the dead; the allusion is to a desecration by Diomede 
(of which, however, Dido could not be cognizant). 

430, 1. fugam: 'passage'; quod prodidit: 'which he forswore'. 

433, 4. An empty hour of time . . . respite and room 
For madness to have play, till fortune tame 
And school me into grief. (Rhoades.) 

436. The most difficult line in Virgil: the variants are dederis for 
dederit, and cumulata for cumulatam. (A) The present text, holding 
with Hirtzel to the third person {dederit), applies Dido's sentiment to 
Aeneas and not to Anna; and (1) if cumulatum could be read with the 
Delphin editor (Ruaeus, S. J.) then, as Conington says, we should 
have this clear and intelligible sense : 'when he has granted it, I will 
send him away with my death to crown him' (2) with the reading 
cumulata, sorte has been suggested = 'with compound interest' (3) 
retaining morte, Henry would explain : 'I shall slacken in my plaints, 
although (by his departure) death is prepared for me, as it were mani- 
fold' (cumulata). (B) If dederis be adopted, then the translation 
runs : 'and when thou hast rendered it, then my death shall find thee 
requited in full' . This last would leave Anna guessing, which per- 
haps Dido wishes her to do. 

437, 8. miserrima: 'heart-broken'; fertque refertque: 'car- 
ries and carries again'. 

439. aut: for neque after the negatives; tractabilis: 'manage- 
able', 'open to persuasion'. 

440. placidas: expresses his ordinary disposition, hardened for 
the nonce. 

442. hinc . . . illinc: Virgil is describing merely the fitful 
gusts of a storm. Sidgwick. 

443. it stridor: cf. it clamor, VIII, 595; altae: 'deeply', with 
consternunt. 

447. assiduis hinc atque hinc vocibus: 'by incessant volleys 
of entreaty'. 

449. lacrimae : of Aeneas, not of Dido ; his tears flow as he listens 
to Anna, but they flow in vain, mens immota manet. 

Lines 450-473 

451. convexa: 'arch'; neut. adj. used for subst= 
453. turicremis: a Lucretian word. 
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455. obscenum: combines the notion of ill-luck with nausea. 

456. The silence for the first time connotes resolved suicide. 

457. templum: 'chapel'. 

460, 1. Notice the weird alliteration in verba vocantis visa viri; 
teneret: cf. 1. 410. 

462. sola . . . bubo: Virgil is the only writer who makes bubo 
feminine. 

463 . longas : long-drawn' ; in fletuin : poetic for fletu, 'wailingly ' . 
465, 7. agit furentem: 'drives her frantic'; longam: 'endless', 

cf. Ill, 487. 

469. Eumenidum: lit. the 'Gracious ones'; either a propitiating 
euphemism, just as the Irish Celts called the fairies the 'good people' ; 
or else because, by their pursuit of transgressors, they proved benev- 
olent; Pentheus: see Vocab. 

471. Poenis: i. e. Furiis; I have adopted Markland's variant 
for scaenis, 'o'er many a stage'. 

472. matrem: Clytemnestra is herself depicted as a Fury; 
serpentibus: the Furies were represented as having their hair 
knotted with serpents; Dirae: 'the Curses'; cf. 1. 610. 



Lines 474-503 

474, 6. concepit: 'had caught'; exigit: 'carefully weighs'; cf. 
examen (for exagmen) in the sense of 'tongue of a balance'. 

477. spem fronte serenat: Virgilian inversion for spe frontem 
serenat. 

479. vel eo me solvat: 'or loose me from him'. 

480. Oceani: in Homer, Oceanus was a broad river flowing 
around the flat world. 

481. ultimus: 'farthest'; Aethiopum: lit. 'burnt-faces' ; maxi- 
mus: cf. I, 741. 

482. aptum: lit. 'fastened', here 'studded'; part, from an old 
verb apo. 

483. Massylae: sc. Libycae. 

484. Hesperidum: daughters of Atlas; templum: it was 
really a garden. 

485. sacros . . . ramos: whereon grew the golden apples of 
the tree that had sprung up to grace the wedding of Jove and Juno ; 
other writers locate the gardens of the Hesperides in the 'Fortunate 
Islands' (the Canaries?). 
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486. spar gens: i. e. on the food; umida: 'dewy', cf. aerii mellis, 
Geo. IV, 1; soporiferum: a standing epithet, though inapplicable 
to the present instance, cf. placidas, 1. 440, and piniferum, 1. 249; 
this usage is not uncommon in Homer, e. g. ships are swift even when 
drawn upon land, the heaven is starry even in daylight, raiment is 
nice though soiled. I cannot see therefore why Conington calls 
this a very unfortunate epithet. 

487. carminibus : 'incantations'; promittit: 'professes' (not 
'promises'), hence the four dependent infinitives are in the present 
tense. 

489. fluviis: dat. of reference. 

490. mugire videbis: notice the close connection between sight 
and sound. ^ 

492. testor: for obtestor, as frequently; germana: 'sister mine'. 

493. caput: cf. 1. 354; invitam: in Virgil's time the 'black art' 
was under a ban; accingier: archaic for accingi, 'gird on'; artes: 
medial object. 

494. sub auras: 'to the open air'; the 'pyre' was to be raised 
seemingly in the impluvium, i. e. the uncovered central place in the 
atrium, cf. 11. 504, 5. 

495. 6. arma: especially xhe 'sword', cf. 1. 507; impius: 'that 
scoundrel', note the damning antithesis to pius; exuvias: (from 
exuo), lit. 'doffings'. 

497, 8. perii: 'I was undone'; superimponas: jussive subj.; 
superimponant is also read; iuvat: 'it is good'; not a few MSS. have 
jubet; monstrat: 'bids'. 

500. no vis: 'novel', the Gr. kcllvos; praetexere: cf. 1. 172. 

501,2. mente . . . concipit: 'realizes'; concipit has a different 
sense in 1. 474; morte: 'at the death'. 

Lines 504-521 

504. sub auras: cf. 1. 494. 

505. taedis: 'with pine-wood'; secta: goes with ilice. 

506. 7. intendit: 'spans' ; the lit. meaning 'stretches over' would 
require serta loco for which Virgil, with his usual Inversion, sub- 
stitutes locum sertis; fronde . . . funerea: sc. yew, cypress, etc. 

508. effigiem . . . locat: its melting would here bespeak the 
riddance of love; haud ignara: 'knowing full well'; a litotes. 

509, 10. crines; medial object; chaos: lit. 'Void', son of Erebus 
and Nox, 
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511. tergeminam: of. Horace's tergeminis honoribus, Od. I, 1; 
Hecaten: see Vocab.; tria . . . ora: merely repeats tergemmam; 
the goddess was called by three names, Diana on Earth, Luna in 
Heaven, and Hecate in Hades. 

514. lacte: lac is often used of the 'juice' of herbs. 

516. 'and the love-charm seized before the dam can take it' ; it 
was a popular belief that if the hippomanes, as it was called, was not 
immediately devoured by the dam, she lost all her affection for her 
young, hence it is used as part of the love-ridding charm. 

517, 8. mola: 'salt cake', cf. II, 133; piis: 'holy'; pedem: 
medial object; vinclis: lit. 'sandal-strings'. 

519, 20. conscia fati: 'Fate's Privy Council'; turn: 'moreover'; 
non aequo foedere amantes: 'ill-assorted lovers'. 

521. curae: predicative dative; precatur: sc. numen. 

Lines 522-553 

522, 3, 5. carpebant: 'were gleaning'; corpora: 'creatures'; 
pictae: 'dappled'. 

526, 7. 'birds of the spreading mere, and birds of the thorny 
brake'; somno: abl. 

529. animi: cf. 1. 203. 

530, 1. oculisve . . . accipit: mark 'the chosen coin of fancy' in 
this sentence. 

532, 3. fluctuat: 'billows' (the subject may be either Dido or 
amor)', adeo: emphasizes sic. 

534. quid ago? Wagner finds in this ago a trace of the retained 
form of the Greek subjunctive (Quaest. Verg. XXXI, 14);irrisa: 
'laughing-stock' . 

536. sim . . . dedignata: the subj. is owing to the concessive 
force of quos. 

537, 8. ultima: 'uttermost' ; supply eos with juvat, and meo with 
auxilio. 

539. bene: may go with memores, stat, or facti. 

540. fac velle: 'suppose that I were willing'; supply me. 
543. ovantes: the part, suggests the Roman ovatio. 

545. inferar: 'shall I put to sea?'; quos . . . revelli: 'whom I 
with difficulty tore from Tyre'. 

548, 50. cf. 1. 32 sqq.; sine crimine: 'blameless'. 

551, 2. more ferae: 'like some wild thing'; curas: 'love-woes'; 
Sychaeo: used adjectivally. 

553. rumpebat: causative, cf. Ill, 246. 
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Lines 554-583 

554. eundi: the inf. is used after certa in 1 564; carpebat: 'was 
snatching'. 

558, 9. omnia: ace. of respect; color emque: hypermeter, the 
que being tied by synapheia to the et of the next line; crines flavos: 
'auburn hair' was highly prized. 

560, 1. potes . . . somnos: 'canst thou at such a crisis slum- 
ber on?'; deinde: 'hereupon'. 

564, 5, 6. varios: 'fitful'; praecipitare: the inf. is either pro- 
lative, or poetical for the gerundive; iam: 'presently' ; turbari trabi- 
bus: 'crowded with craft'. 

567. ferveVe: 3rd conj.; cf. 1.409. 

569. varium et mutabile semper: 'a thing of moods and 
fancies' ; it is a god who speaks. 

570, 1. nocti . . . atrae: 'he melted into the ebon night'; 
umbris: 'phantom'; intens. pi. 

572, 3. fatigat: 'plies hard', 'presses'; praecipites: joined in 
the text with fatigat, and punctuated accordingly; others connect 
with vigilate in the sense of, 'tumble out, my men'. 

575, 8, 9. tortos: 'twisted'; adsis . . . iuves . . . feras: op- 
tative subjunctives; sidera .... dextra: 'propitious stars', i. e. 
'favorable weather'. 

580. fulmineum: the epithet has some reference to the action 
of the verb. Conington. 

581. rapiuntque ruuntque: 'they hale, they hustle'. 

582. 3 . deseruere : instantaneous perfect ; aunixi : 'pulling hard' . 

Lines 584-629 

585. Tithonus was a son of Laomedon, king of Troy; see Vocab., 
(and also Tennyson's beautiful poem). 

587. aequatis: (1) 'even-filled' (2) 'arow'; Hermann suggests 
arquatis. 

588. vacuos . . . sine remige: a pleonasm. 

589. 90. pectus . . . comas: medial objects; percussa . . « 
abscissa: used reflexively. 

591. illuserit: 'shall it be that he has flouted?'; see note on II, 
581, although here mere priority of time rather than causality is ex- 
pressed; advena: 'foreigner'. 
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593. deripient: 'hurry down', much stronger than deducent 
would be; impellite: 'ply'. 

596. facta impia: i. e. her own faithlessness to the memory of 
Sychaeus. Conington. 

597. dextra fidesque: 'hand and word'; supply eius as an ante- 
cedent of quern in the next line. 

598. 9. The two achievements by which Aeneas earned the cling- 
ing epithet of pius. 

602. epulandum: 'as a banquet', lit. 'to be feasted on'; a refer- 
ence either to the story of Thyestes, to whom the limbs of his own 
sons were served up at table by his brother Atreus; or to the story of 
Procne who served up Itys to Tereus. The gruesome legend of 
Thyestes was the subject of a highly-prized tragedy by Varius, one 
of the two joint-editors of the Aeneid. 

603. fuerat: ind. for subj., to make room for the concessive 
fuisset. 

604. 5, 6. castra: cf. Ill, 519; tulissem: 'I should have carried', 
subj . of obligation or resolution, like implessem, extinxem and dedissem 
(the two former being syncopated); memet super ipsa dedissem: 
'J should have crowned the pile'. Rhoades; super: adv. 

608. interpres: 'intermediary'; cur arum: 'pains of love'; 
conscia: 'confidante'. 

609, 10. nocturnis: cf. 1. 490; Hecate: see Vocab.; ululata: 
'invoked with veilings'; Dirae: a synonym of the Furies, cf. 1. 473 
and XII, 845; di: sc. tutelaries. 

611. meritum numen: (1) 'turn upon my woes the protection 
they have deserved' (2) 'direct against evil deeds the (wrathful) 
regard they have deserved'. 

612. portus: generic plural, like terris in the next line. 
614. terminus: 'bound'; 'lit. boundary-stone'. 

616. finibus extorris: i. e. when he had to seek aid from 
Evander; distinguish extorris (fr. ex + terris) and exulf 

617, 8. imploret videatque: optative subjunctives, as are 
fruatur (1. 619) and cadat (1. 620); indigna: cf. VI, 163; iniquae: 
'unequal'; read XII, 823-828. 

620. cadat ante diem: he is said to have reigned only three 
years, and to have been drowned in the river Numicius from which 
his body was never recovered; media . . . harena: 'in a waste of 
sand'. [It was these tragic lines (615-620) which Charles I lighted 
upon, when he consulted the "Sortes Vergilianae" in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford.] 
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625. exoriare: jussive — much more powerful than exoriatur 
would be; aliquis = 'unknown'; ultor: sc. Hannibal; ex ossibus: 
figurative. 

626, 7. qui: rel. of purpose; olim: 'hereafter'. 

629. nepotesque: the hypermeter is splendidly rhetorical; the 
excited queen would fain say more, but speech fails her. Dido's 
curse was historically, though not so pregnantly, fulfilled. 

Lines 630-705 

631. invisam: loathed'; abrumpere: has reference to the 
thread of life' (lucem). 

633. cinis ater: the natural identification of the human dust 
with the dust of earth. Conington. 

634, 5. mihi: ethic dative; die: has the force of a command, 
hence proper et and ducat (1. 636), with ut understood. 

636, 7. monstrata: 'prescribed', cf. 1. 498; pecudes: the black 
cattle in honor of Pluto; pia: 'pure' ; these directions are a mere sub- 
terfuge to gain time. 

638. Stygio Jovi: Homer's Zeds KaraxObvios. 

639. perficere: prolative infinitive; see Introduct. (Virgilian 
Syntax.) 

640. Dardanii . . . capitis: 'of the Dardan wight'; used con- 
temptuously, cf. 1. 613. 

641. anili: several MSS. have anilem. 

643, 4. aciem: eye; lit. the pupil of the eye; genas: since inter- 
fusa is passive, genas is not a medial obj. but Greek ace. 

646, 7. gradus: most editions read rogos; ensem: was the sword 
in question Dido's present to Aeneas (1. 261), or an exchange from 
Aeneas to Dido? The former, I think, as if it were the very irony 
of fate for the generous woman to perish by her own gift; quaesi- 
tum: 'gotten'. 

648. hie: temporal; vestes: the exuviae of 1. 496. 

649. lacrimis et mente: 'to weep and think'. Conington; the 
ablatives are modal. 

650. noviscima: cf. the phrase novissimum agmen. 

651. dulces . . . dum fata deusque: 'sweet, while doom and 
deity'. . 

652. accipite: she was about to breathe her last, lying upon 
them. 

§53. yixi ; 'my life is over' ; 'I have had my day' , cf . Hor , Od. III ? 29 5 
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654. magna . . . ibit: 'will go in state'; mei . . . imago: 

mei means that by which I am represented; mea would mean that 
which I possess. 

656. ulta virum: see I, 363, 4; recepi: 'I have exacted'. 

659. os impressa toro: 'her face buried in the couch'; im- 
pressa is purely passive, from the logical force of the expression in the 
present case. 

660. sic, sic: here, ace. to Servius, she stabs herself twice; but 
then there is the difficulty in the ferro collapsam of 663, 4; it is there- 
fore better to take the two words with ire, cf . sic, o sic positum, II, 644. 

661. hauriat: cf. 1. 359; ignem: the 'flame' of the funeral-pyre 
(to be presently lit). 

662. 3, 4. Dardanus: used contemptuously; ferro collapsam: 
'fallen upon the sword' ; Henry, however, renders, 'swooning from 
the sword-wound'. 

665. sparsas: 'bedabbled'; it clamor: cf. it stridor, 1. 443. 

666, 7. bacchatur: cf. 1. 301; femineo ululatu: hiatus for 
effect; see metrical index. 

668, 9. aether: 'the welkin'; immissis: 'pouring in'. 
671. culmina = tecta; observe the neat placing of the preposi- 
tions. 

673. pugnis: [rt. PUG — in Gr. irtf£, 'with the fist'; cf. pugil and 



675. illud: 'the object'; me fraude petebas: 'was your aim to 
cheat me'. 

676. mihi: ethic dative. 

677. quid . . . querar? 'how begin my desolate moan?' 

678. vocasses: subj. of obligation, as is tulisset, 'should have de- 
spatched' in the next line. 

679. ferro dolor: 'sword-pang'. 

680. 1. struxi: sc. rogum; voce: 'aloud'; crudelis: refers to 
Anna. 

682. exstinxti: for exstinxisti; cf. exstinxem, 1. 606. 

683, 4. date . . . abluam: 'grant me ... to wash'; cf. VT, 
883 sq.; super = super stes. 

685. legam: 'cull'; cf. abluam, above; the whole expression has 
reference to the custom of a near relative catching the last breath 
of a dying person; evaserat: observe the force at once of the tense 
and of the prefix. 

687, 9. siccabat: conative impf.; stridit , . . vulnus: 'the 
sword . . . grides'. 
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690. annixa: leaning'. 

692. ingemuit: "there is no such touching word in the whole 
Aeneid as this one word ingemuit, 'groaned', placing as it does before 
the mind capable of such sympathies the whole heart-rending history 
in a single retrospective glance. Show me anything at all like it in 
the Iliad." (Tyrrell ex Henry.) 

694. difficiles obit us s 'hard death' ; Irim : here the special deputy 
o ; Proserpine. 

695, 6. nexos: 'entwined with it'; fato: i. e. by a natural death. 
698, 9. vertice crinem abstulerat: by this process, a dying 

person was devoted to the gods below; Stygio . . . Oreo: cf. Hor- 
ace's nullum saeva caput Proserpina fugit. 

70!, 2. trahens: 'trailing'; adverse soles 'athwart the sun'; 
Diti: i. e. Pluto. 

705. dilapsus: 'ebbed'. 

"Observe the true poetic feeling with which the tragedy and hor- 
ror of this book is made to end smoothly and sweetly, with sights of 
beauty and sounds of soothing." Sidgwick 

. THE EPISODE OF DIDO 



The episode of Dido is worked out very much in the spirit of the 
Greek tragedy, the confused moral conflicts of which it thoroughly 
recalls. It is the struggle of individual passion against the will of 
Heaven that Virgil intends to represent; the kind of struggle repre- 
sented in the Ajax and the Trachiniae of Sophocles, where the loser 
loses and the winner wins without any end being served, except the 
assertion of superior power. The real difficulty which a modern 
reader finds in realizing such situations is that we are accustomed and 
expect to see the right prevail and the wrong beaten; but this is not 
the spirit of the Greek tragedy, where it seems as if the natural 
moral feelings were playing blindly around undiscovered centres, 
where the powers at work are not commensurate with our ideas of 
the powers of right and the reverse, and where the righteous issue, as 
we understand it, is only dimly discerned, if discerned at all, by the 
straining eye. Dido falls, like Ajax or Heracles, for no offence com- 
mensurate in our eyes with the punishment that comes upon her. 
Yet I think it is clear that Virgil has no intention of exciting such a 
sympathy with her fate as a modern reader necessarily feels, and as 
a modern writer, were he handling the story, would wish to excite. 
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Aeneas sins, not by leaving her, but by staying with her : the will of 
the gods once clear, he has, according to ancient ideas, no alternative. 
Dido has indeed fallen away from the first love to which she has de- 
voted herself; this fact is never lost sight of in the course of the nar- 
rative, and so far Virgil has perhaps gone beyond the ordinary limits 
of the Greek tragedy in the direction of modern ideas; some sort of 
justification for the event, in the modern sense, may be said to be 
offered. But the impression left by the fourth Aeneid as a whole is 
that Virgil, though the general treatment of the story is adapted to 
the requirements of the epic, is at the same time using, and sym- 
pathetically using, the great ideas of the Greek drama in the ad- 
vantage of the Roman story. The gods have determined on the 
foundation of the Roman power in Italy by the hand of Aeneas; 
resistance to this from the side of human passion leads only to infatu- 
ation and death. The fact that the story harrows the feelings and 
rivets the attention of a modern reader does not prove that the poet 
had any idea of condemning the conduct of Aeneas, except in so far 
as he forgets his mission by allying himself, against the oracles, with 
a foreign queen. [H. Nettleship.] 



BOOK V 

Lines 1-34 

1, 2. medium . . . tenebat . . . iter: the expression need 
mean no more than that Aeneas was well on his way at sea; certus: 
'unswerving' ; Aquilone: Henry connects with secabat, not with 
atros. 

4. accenderit: subj. of ind. question. 

5, 6. amore . • . polluto: abl. abs.; cf. pollutum hospitium, 
III, 61; notum: to be taken substantively; this usage is found in 
the prose of Livy and Tacitus. 

8. lit: 'when'; (in 1. 329 many take ut = where)) "with either of 
these meanings ut requires the verb — if the clause is merely temporal 
(as here) or local — to be in the indicative." 

10. olli: the dat. (archaic) gives a flavor which the gen. misses; 
caeruleus: Servius says that caerulum — viride cum nigro, 'darl$> 
gre§n'. 
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11. inhorruit . . . tenebris: 'crispened and gloomed'; the 
line is a repetition of III, 195. 

13. quianam: 'why ever?'; a dignified archaism {quia is neut. 
pi. of quis). 

15. colligere arma: lit. 'gather in the tackle', i. e. to prepare for 
a squall. 

16, 17, 18. obliquat: 'slants'; auctor spondeat: lit. 'would 
back his promise'; spondeat . . . sperem: the protasis is alto- 
gether doubtful, hence the pres. subj.; contingere: prolative, instead 
of the more regular ace. and fut. inf. 

19. transversa: neut. pi. of adj. used adverbially; vespere: 'the 
west'. 

20. cogitur: 'thickens'; the opinion of the ancients was that 
cloud and mist were produced by condensed air. 

21. tendere tantum: unless it be a mere variation of obniti 
contra, take the tantum adverbially, 'nor even proceed'. 

24. Erycis: Eryx was son of Venus and Butes, and so half- 
brother of Aeneas; on Mt. Eryx in the extreme W. of Sicily was a 
famous temple to Venus (Erycina). 

25. servata: 'watched', the year before, when the Trojans first 
visited Sicily (Book III). 

28. veils: i. e. by shifting them; sit: subj. of obligation or resolu- 
tion; cf. VI, 407. 

29. opt em: consec. subj.; demittere: 'put to shore'. 

31, 33. gremio: same rt. as ger-men; cita: magnetized by fertur, 
'rides'. 

Lines 35-41 

36. adventum sociasque rates: a hendiadys. 

37. in jaculis: abl. of circumstance or condition; Libystidis: 

Virgil is the only writer who uses this adj.; ursae: Pliny denies that 
there are bears in Africa. 

38. mater: Egesta, who had been sent to Sicily from the Troad 
to escape a ravaging monster sent by Poseidon in punishment of 
Laomedon's perjury. 

40. gratatur reduces: supply esse, 'welcomes them back'; 
gaza: being a Persian word for royal treasure is an oxymoron with 
agresti, ace. to Conington. 

41. excipit: 'entertains'; opibus: 'store'. 
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Lines 42-71 

44. tumuli! defining or appositive gen., cf. viae aggere, 1. 273; 
Roman generals harangued thei troops from an artificial mound of 
earth raised in the camp. 

46, 7. exactis . . . mensibus: 'with its tale of months'; 
divini: 'deified'. 

48. condidimus: at Drepanum (see end of Book III) ; maestas: 
'in mourning'. 

52,4. deprensus: 'caught'; Mycenae: (sing, for pi.) " apposi- 
tive" gen., cf. urbem Patavi, I, 247; pompas: 'processions'; 
exsequerer strueremque impf. subj. owing to the non-fulfilment 
of the protasis (agerem) in present time; suis: 'appropriate'. 

55. ultro: this particle is to be variously rendered ace. to the 
context; here the best English seems to be, 'actually'; it is used idio- 
matically of acts unexpected, unprovoked, spontaneous, beyond 
what was necessary, natural or common. Sidgwick. 

56. equidem: for e + quidem; cf. eheu, ecastor. 

58, 9. honorem: 'sacrifice'; poscamus ventos: the question 
still remains whether the prayer is made to the winds themselves or 
to Anchises. Conington. 

60. velit: the subject is Anchises and the mood is jussive, either 
directly, or indirectly with poscamus; templis: local abl 

61. Troia generatus: 'a true son of Troy'. 

62. adhibete: the word for 'inviting' the presence of the gods. 
Conington. 

64, 5. si = a diffident gwm; nona: with allusion to the novem- 
diale sacrum performed nine days after burial; retexerit: 'uncur- 
tain', note the negativing force of the prefix. 

66, 8. prima: adverbially with ponam. 

69. crudo: (1) 'hard' (2) 'untanned', lit. 7 aw; fidit = audet. 

71. ore favete: 'keep holy tongue'; an injunction to the people 
ante sacra to refrain from all ill-omened words; cf . Horace's favete 
Unguis^ and the Gr. eu^^efre. 

Lines 72-103 

72. mater na: the myrtle was sacred to his mother Venus; it 
was also used in honor of the dead. 

73. aevi: the gen expresses that 'in point of which' the adj. 
applies; cf. 
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The mistress of the mansion came 
Mature of age, a graceful dame. (Lady of the Lake.) 
77. carchesia: the carchesium (Gr. Kapx^iov) was a tall goblet 
with two slender handles reaching from the rim to the bottom 

79. purpureos: 'of sheen'; cf. VI, 885. 

80. Observe that iterum is taken with salvete; recepti: as the 
reference is to the rescue of his living father from the flames of 
Troy, we shall probably do well, as Conington suggests, to under- 
stand recepti as gen. sing., though Sidgwick gainsays. 

81. 2. animaeque umbraeque: pi. for sing., cf. IV, 571; non 
licuit: cf. IV, 550. 

83. quicunque est: expresses the dramatic vagueness still felt 
by the wanderer. 

84. adytis: applied here to the tomb as a place 'not to be en- 
tered', by reason of sanctity; anguis: it was an ancient popular 
belief that the genii of places or of men often appeared in the form 
of serpents; ab imis (with adytis) : 'from the shrined base' . 

85. gyros: probably the same as volumina (Conington); 'cir- 
cuits', ace. to Henry — the serpent makes seven circuits, not merely 
around, but on the tumulus (amplexus), coiling himself seven times 
(septena) in each gyration. 

86. per aras: 'o'er the altar'. 

87. After notae supply a verb in the pass, similar to incendebant 
in the next line. 

88. 9. nubibus: local abl.; iacit: he uses trahens in IV, 701. 

91. pateras: 'bowls' containing the offerings; levia: 'polished'. 

92. libavit: 'tasted', cf . Geo. IV, 54; (in 1. 77 libans = 'pouring'). 

93. 4. depasta = 'it had lipped'; instaurat: 'renews'. 

95. genium loci: frequently represented under the form of a 
serpent; famulum: 'familiar' or 'attendant' assigned as to a deity; 
it is thus hinted (cf . divini, 1. 47) that Anchises has been deified. 

96, 7. bidentes: cf. IV, 57; nigrantes: black victims were of- 
fered to the dii inferi; terga: ace. of respect, found in poetry with 
intr. verbs and with adjectives. 

98. pateris: 'from the bowls'; vocabat: cf. Ill, 68 and VI, 
506. 

99. Acheronte remissos: 'released from Acheron', one of the 
six rivers of the lower world. 

100. quae cuique est copia: 'each according to his means'. 
102, 3. aena: 'bronze vessels', see note on I, 213; alii: 'other 

some'; prunas: 'live coals'; viscera: 'flesh'. 
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Lines 104-123 

105. Phaethontis: here a mere appellative of the 'Sun-goer 
himself; see Vocab. 

108. Aeneadas: 'the men of Aeneas'; (Aenides is used of son of 
Aeneas, i. e. Ascanius); parati: agrees in sense (Synesis) with pars. 

109, 10. circo: 'ring'; sacri: the tripod was a favorite form of 
utensil for a 'sacred' used gift. 

111. ostro: i. e. the juice extracted from the purple-fish (murex); 
Gr. 8<rTpeov, 

112, 13. talentum: i. e. a 'talent' of gold and a talent of silver; 
some MSS. have talenta; tuba: the 'trumpet' was not known" in the 
Homeric age; commissos . . . ludos: the pf. part. pass, in con- 
cord, instead of a corresponding noun with a depend, gen., is not 
unfrequent, especially in Livy; medio: 'central'. 

114. pares: 'well-matched'; ineunt: 'enter for'; gravibus: 
'laboring'. 

115. delectae: 'the pick'; Virgil has substituted a boat-race for~ 
the chariot-race of Homer. 

116. Pristis: the ships doubtless derived their names from the 
insignia on their prows. Conington. . 

118. ingentem: Virgil's maid-of -all-work adj., according to 
Henry (who takes mole = molimine) . 

119. urbis opus: 'a floating city'; the phrase would happily hit 
off a modern ocean-liner; versu: 'tier'; the ship was a trireme-*a 
form of vessel unknown to the Homeric age — with three banks of 
oars on each side; (ace. to Henry, versu is the 'line of rowers', and 
ordine (1. 121) the 'series of oars' as they rise out of the water). 

122. magna: why feminine with Centaur -of 
123* caerulea: cf. Ill, 432. [Virgil's derivation of the great 
Roman families mentioned is more complimentary than correct.] 



Lines 124-243 

125, 6, 7. olim: 'at times'; sidera: 'heavens'; Cori: al. Cauri, 

North- West winds'; condunt: i. e. by bringing up clouds; tran- 
quillo: used substantively; cf. notum, 1, 6, 

128. apricis: 'basking', cf. Persius' aprici senes; it commonly 
means, 'sunny', ( open to the sun'. 

130* nautis pater; this juxtaposition of pater is more easily ap^ 
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predated than translated; the word, as Conington says, is doubtless 
intended to convey a patronal significance; for similar characterizar 
tion, cf. I, 692 and V, 521. 

133. ductores: 'captains'; ostro: cf. 1. 111. 

134, 5. populea: adj. from populus, 'poplar 1 ; the poplar, which 
had been brought from the lower world by Hercules, when he carried 
off the dog Cerberus, was chosen because they were celebrating 
funeral games; umeros: medial object. 

137, 8, 9. intenti: refers to the, mental, as intenta (1. 136) to the 
physical strain; haurit: 'drains'; pavor pulsans: 'nervous throb- 
bing'; finibus: 'starting-places', Bibbeck reads funibus ; adductis: 
'in-drawn', i. e. to the breast after the stroke; versa: parti from 
verrere. 

142, 3. pariter: (1) 'abreast' or (2) 'in time'; tridentibus: i. e. 
the (vertically) triple projection of the 'beak' (for 'ramming' pur- 
poses in time of war). 

145. corripuere: 'grip', 'seize'; gnomic perfect, cf. concussere, 
1. 147. 

146, 7. immissis: 'given their rein'; iugis: 'teams'; in verbera 
= 'to give their lashes force'; studiis faventum: 'partisan cheers'. 

150. colles clamore resultant: for clamor resultat a collibus; 
the hills are poetically said to do what the shouting does. 

151, 3, 4. primis . . . undis: 'in front on the waters'; con- 
sequitur: 'follows close'; mark the force of the prefix; pondere 
pinus: 'heavy-timbered vessel'; aequo discrimine: 'at an equal 
distance or interval'. 

155. locum . . . superare priorem: 'to win pride of place'. 

156, 7. victam praeterit: 'beats and passes it'; iunctis: 'in 
line'; feruntur: 'race'. 

158. longa: the epithet serves to place before the mind their 
parallel position with respect to their length. Conington. 

159. scopulo: the saxum of 1. 124; me tarn: 'turning-post'. 

160. medio ... in gurgite victor: 'the conqueror of the half- 
way' . Conington . 

161. rectorem: 'steersman'. 

162. mini: 'prithee', ethic dative; dexter: 'to the right'; ad- 
jectives of place and time are often used where English employs an 
adv., cf. domesticus otior, matutinus puer, nocturnus Cithaeron; gres- 
sum: several MSS. have the much tamer cur sum. 

163. litus: i. e. the base of the scopulus; ama: 'hug'; stringat: 
subj,. with sine (fr. sino), ut being understood — in such a case, the 
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governing verb generally follows the verb governed; palmula: what 
is the force of the diminutive? 

166, 8. diversus = 'so wide'; instantem tergo: 'hard astern'. 

170. radit iter laevum interior: 'skims inward to the left'. 

171. metis: intensive pi.; tuta: the danger of grating on the 
rock was passed. 

172. iuveni: Virgil is fond of this possessive dative; exarsit 
. . . ossibus: 'flamed up in his heart's core'. 

174, 6. socium: for sociorum; gubernaclo: syncopated dative; 
magister: 'skipper'. 

177. clavum: here 'helm' by synecdoche. 

184. Mnesthei: Gr. dative; superare: prolative inf. after spes. 

185. capit ante locum: 'takes the lead'; propinquat: 'gets 
the near side'. 

186. 7. praeeunte: prae in composition is shortened before a 
vowel; premit: 'covers'. 

188. media . . . nave: 'amidships'. 

189. hortatur: suggested by the address of Antilochus to his 
steed (II. XXIII, 402 sqq.). 

190. Hectorei: a rousing epithet; sorte: 'stake'. 

192, 3. animos: 'pluckiness' ; Maleae sequacibus undis: 'the 
Race of Malea', the mod. Cape Matapan; many take sequacibus = 
'chasing', i. e. ships, rather than one another (undis) . One of the 
adagia of Erasmus — borrowed from the Greek — runs : Maleam legens 
quae domi sunt obliviscere. 

195. quanquam o: a sigh for victory cut short by aposiopesis; 
cf. I, 135. 

196. pudeat: jussive; hoe vineite: 'win thus far'; hoc is cogn. 
acc. ; and epexegetic of extremos rediisse. 

198. aerea: as it was the prow, and not the poop of a vessel, that 
was armed with brass, editors have b>een forced either to take aerea 
for aerata or puppis for navis — either of which is unsatisfactory — 
aurea was originally read in two important MSS. May I venture, 
in view of the variant, and especially of the use of solum in the next 
line, to conjecture area (with puppis as genitive), i. e. 'the space 
abaft', as the portion of the ship which 'quivers' vastis ictibusf 

199. solum: the 'sea-floor', same rt. as in solidus, solea; sub- 
trahitur: 'slips from under them', i. e. the boat runs so fast that its 
oars have no longer a solum or point d'appui in the water. Henry, 
who quotes from Pope's Windsor Forest : 

And earth rolls back beneath the flying steed. 
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201. rivis: e in streams', modal abl.; ipse . . . casus: 'mere 
chance'; optatum . . . honorem: 'coveted distinction'. 

202. animi: locative; suburget: what is the force of the prefix? 

203. spatio subit . . . iniquo: 'draws to dangerous ground'. 
205. murice: 'jagged rock', so called from a resemblance to the 

murex. 

207. magno clamore morantur: 'shout loudly at being 
aground' ; Munro suggests that morantur may mean 'they backwater' . 

208, 11. trudes: 'poles', a variant is sudes; contos: 'boat- 
hooks'; agmine remorum: 'with play of oars'; vocatis: 'at call'. 

212. prona: 'shoreward', lit. sloping downward; with an inflow- 
ing tide the epithet describes the natural fall of the sea towards the 
land; aperto; 'unencumbered'; deeurrit: 'runs home'. 

214. latebroso in pumice: the pumex, being porous, was 'cran- 
nied'; nidi: 'nestlings', by metonymy. 

216. tecto: the abl. may be either of place or separation. 

217. radit: 'skims'; neque commovet alas: the motion of the 
bird is now sloping downwards, like the ship decurrens, cf . notes on 
1. 212; this line is frequently quoted for its imitative rhythm. 

218. 9. ipsa: i. e. without help from the rowers; ultima . . . 
aequpra: 'the home stretch'. 

[220-4.] Virgil is fond, after a general description, of stepping 
back to particulars. 

220, 4. alto: see note on IV, 486; cedit: sc. Chimaera. 

227. ingeminat: intransitive; the verb is also used transitively. 

229. proprium: cf . propriam, I, 73; partum: 'virtually gotten', 
'as good as won' ; cf . parta, II, 783. 

230. teneant: subj. because indignantur = putant indignum 
fore. 

231. possunt quia posse videntur: 'they can, because they 
think they can'; videntur: sc. sibi. 

233. ponto: so-called 'dat. of motion to'. 

234. in vota: not, 'with prayers', as Sidgwick has it, but 'to 
hear his vow'; cf. voti reus, 1. 237. 

235. aequora: ace. of 'space traversed'; cf. I, 67. 

237, 8. voti reus: 'answerable for my vow'; voti is gen. owing 
to the judicial adj. reus; liquentia: fr. liquere, while liquentia (I, 
432) is fr. liqui; but Lucretius (IV, 1252) employs liquidus with the 
first syll. both long and short in the same line. 

240. Nereidum: the Nereids were 50 in number, daughters of 
Nereus and Doris. 

% 
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241. manu magna: gods and heroes were 'big of hand' as well 
as broad of shoulder; Portunus: the 'Harbor-god' identified with 
the Greek Palaemon, whom Plautus calls sanctus Neptuni comes. 

243. fugit . . . condidit: explain the neat difference of tense? 



Lines 244-285 

244, 6. ex more: distinguish fr. de more, advelat: 'drapes'; an 
exceedingly rare word. 

247, 8. optare . . . dat ferre: the infinitives are prolative, 
like the habere of 1. 262 and the ferre of 1. 538; 'as the inf. both in 
Greek and Latin was originally in most of its forms the dative of a 
verbal noun denoting an action to which the action of the main verb 
is directed, or for which it takes place, it forms prolatively a neat 
poetic escape from the more clumsy final subj.'; magnum: refers 
to weight, not to value. 

250, 1. chlamydem: see Vocab. and III, 484; Meliboea: adj. 
of Meliboea, a town in Thessaly, close to Mt. Ossa, and famous for 
its purple dye; others refer it to an island of that name at the mouth 
of the Syrian Orontes where the murex was found in abundance; 
Maeandro: 'wavy line', by metonymy; see Vocab. 

252, 5. puer . . . regius: sc. Ganymede, see Vocab.; Henry 
is probably right in supposing that two scenes are wrought into the 
chlamys, viz. Ganymede hunting and Ganymede carried away (Con- 
ington) ; the aesthetic reader will recall Titian's famous picture, and 
the equally famous group in the Vatican; ab Ida: construe with 
rapuit; variants are ab aethra (Schrader) and ab alto (Burmann); 
praepes: 'swooping', fr. prae + peto; sublimem: proleptic; Iovis 
armiger: 'Jove's esquire', i.e. the eagle, which carried the thunder- 
bolt in its talons. 

257. in auras: the prep, here conveys the defiance of impotent 
rage. 

259. See III, 467. 

261. Simoenta: Gr. ace, see Vocab. ; Ilio alto: a Greek rhythm, 
see metrical index; the final o of Ilio is shortened, instead of being 
elided before alto. 

262. habere: 'to wear'; see note on 11. 247, 8. 

263. 4, 5. illam . . . multiplicem : 'its heavy folds', referring 
to the layers of rings; cursu: i. e. Demoleon himself could 'run' with 
it on. 
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266, 7. facit: the Homeric OijKe; lebetas: Gr. ace. pi.; cymbia: 
cf. Ill, 66. 

268, 9. opibus: 'treasure'; tempora: medial object; taenis: 
contr. for taeniis. 

270. multa vix arte: 'with much ado'; ordine debilis uno: 
'disabled of one row' ; the abl. is one of respect. 

273, 4, 5. viae ... in agger e: 'on a causeway', the gen. is one 
of definition; gravis ictu: 'hitting hard', the abl. is one of respect; 
saxo: abl. of cause; (Henry takes it as local = in aggere). 

276, 8. nequiquam . . . fugiens: 'in its fruitless endeavor to 
escape'; dat tortus = torquet se, 'writhes'; dare + noun = corr. vb., 
cf. lacrimas, gemitus, motus dare; retentat: 'clogs'. 

279. nexantem nodis: Conington considers the verb intr. and 
the abl. modal; others retain the much easier nixantem, 'struggling 
on'. 

282. promisso: the 'promise' is to be inferred by the reader, on 
the analogy of 1. 305. 

284. datur: final syll. lengthened in arsis, see metrical index; 
(it has been suggested that the rolled r had the same effect as two 
consonants); haud ignara: 'expert', a litotes; Miner vae: as patron- 
ess of housewifery. 

285. Cressa: what is the masculine form? genus: ace. of respect. 

Lines 286-361 

286. 8, 9. misso: 'sped'; theatri circus: 'amphitheatre' ; cf. 
viae aggere, 1. 293. 

290. consessu: 'assembly', abl. of place, to be taken closely 
with medium (which, ace. to Sidgwick, is proleptic) — the whole 
phrase being a variation for in medium consessum); others take 
consessu as contr. dat. of 'motion to'; exstructo: substantival; 
resedit: 'sat down in state'; (took the chair, as we would say). 

291. velint: subj. with qui consec. because of an antecedent, 
eorum understood; rapido: 'sprinting'. 

292. pretiis: 'presents'; praemia ponit: 'sets out the prizes'. 
294. Nisus et Euryalus: their friendship, like that of Pylades 

and Orestes, passed into a proverb. 

- 295. forma insignis: cf. IX, 179, 80 — Euryalus quo vulchrior 
alter | non fuit Aeneadum. 

296, 8. pio: 'pure'; many render 'tender' or 'loyal'; Acarnan: 
gee Vocab. . . 
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390. Trinacrii: 'of Trinacria', the triangular island, i. e. Sicily. 
302. fama obscura: 'rumour dim'; an oxymoron. 

305. mihi: either so-called dat. of the agent, or ethical. 

306. bina: in its strict sense. 

307. caelatam: 'chased', refers to the handle of wood which was 
ornamented with silver. Conington; ferre: see note on 1. 247; the 
inf. in such constructions is prolative, when it 'carries on'; epexegetic, 
when it 'explains'; and complementary, when it 'completes' the 
sense. 

308. honos: 'distinction', 'award'. 

309. flava: the epithet is justified by the color of the pollen 
which it sheds so copiously in the flowering season. Henry; caput: 
the syntax of this particular ace. (i. e. whether it is medial obj. or 
ace. of respect) will depend upon the binders. 

310. phaleris insignem: 'caparisoned'; see Vocab. 

311. 12. Amazoniam . . .Threiciis: probably mere literary 
epithets, although both Thracian and Amazonian were allies of Troy. 

313. balteus: 'baldric'; tereti . . . gemma: 'smooth- 
gemmed'; abl. of quality. 

314. Argolica: almost equiv. to 'crested'; cf. II, 392. 

316. spatia: 'track'; lit. 'the laps', but this is a point-to-point 
race; lira en: (the technical term was calx or 'chalked' line). 

317. ultima signant: sc. oculis, 'they make the finish their eye- 
mark'; others render, 'they (whose business it was) mark the 
goal' ; Henry — original as usual — interprets 'the last trumpets sound". 

318. 9. primus abit: 'gets the start'; corpora: here a very 
graphic word; fulminis . . . alls: on coins, the thunderbolt is 
frequently represented with wings. 

320. A spondaic line, see metrical index; the spondee is most 
happy. 

321. insequitur: dist. fr. consequiturf post: sc. Solium. 

323. quo . . . sub ipso: the abl. describes the relative posi- 
tion of the runner; ipso: emphatic. 

324. calcem: by synecdoche for pedem. 

325. 6. supersint . . . transeat . . . relinquat: the present 
tense is used for vividness, cf. VI, 293, 4; ambiguumque: Kennedy; 
influenced by Homer's aii^piurov (II. XXIII, 382), adopts Heinsius' 
ambiguumve, and. says that ambiguum will then mean what racing 
men call 'a tie', [relinquat will mean 'leave', or 'leave behind', 
according as one reads ve or que.] 

337f spatio extremo: 'at the end of the course', 
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328. Observe the laboring spondees; levi: 'slippery'; an un- 
usual sense. 

329, 30. ut forte: 'as it chanced that'; (others take ut = ubi); 
fusus . . . super: by tmesis for superfusus (sc. sanguis). 

331. iam victor ovans: 'just in the flush of victory'; presso: 
i. e. by the steers. 

332. titubata: titubo, an intransitive verb, ought not to have a 
part, pass.; but cf. suetus, cretus, similarly formed. 

333. 4. sacro: 'sacrificial'; amorum: (intensive pi.) (1) 'af- 
fection', (2) 'darling'. 

336. spissa . . . harena: 'matted mould'; iacuit: instanta- 
neous perfect. 

337. Euryalus: see metrical index; munere . . . amici: 'thanks 
to his friend'. 

338» plausu . . . fremituque secundo: 'with clapping and 
huzzas'. 

339. tertia palma Diores: for a somewhat similar turn see 1. 
498. 

340, 1. caveae: the 'auditorium' in a Roman theatre; ora prima 
patrum: 'the gazing sires in front'; implet: 'engrosses'. 

342. reddi: in prose would be ut redderetur. 

343. lacrimae decorae: 'beauty in tears'. 

344. A Platonic theory woven into a charming line; veniens: 
'presenting itself. 

347. reddentur: there is a variant reddantur, the altogether 
doubtful protasis of which (implied in frustra) accounts for the pres. 
subj. 

349. movet: 'is for moving' (conative present); or dine: 'from 
its due place'. 

351, 2. tergum: 'hide', cf. I, 368; aureis: a dissyll. by synizesis; 
see metrical index. 

354, 5. munera: 'recompense'; niso: dative; merui: vivid for 
meruissem. 

356. 'had not the ill-luck which seized Salius got hold of me too' ; 
cf. the meaning of tulerint (II, 600) and of tulit (II, 555). 

357. faciem: 'appearance'; this is almost invariably the sense 
of Virgil's fades. 

358. optimus: (for opitumus) 'gracious'; the feminine in this 
sense is alma; risit: for arrisit; cf. IV, 128. 

359. artes: the artist's labor is regarded in detail rather than as 
a whole. Conington. 
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360, 1. Danais: dat. of agent; (how or whence this shield was 
procured, we have no means of knowing). 

Lines 362-425 

[Here again Homer II. XXIII, 651 sqq. is laid under contribution.] 

362, 3. dona peregit: 'had discharged the awards'; animus 
. . . praesens: 'ready pluck'. 

364, 5. evinctis: sc. caestu; pugnae: in its original sense. 

366. auro vittisque: auro goes either with vittis by hendiadys, 
or with velatum by zeugma; (in the latter case, the gilding of the horns 
is meant). 

368, 9. effert ora: 'issues to view'; virum: gen. pi.; cf. socium, 
1. 174. 

370. Par idem: we hear nothing of Paris' pugilistic skill in 
Homer. Conington. 

371. occubat: 'lies buried'. 

373, 5. Amyci: Amycus, King of the Bebricians, a Bethynian 
tribe, was a famous boxer; his fight with Pollux is sung in the 22nd 
idyll of Theocritus; se ferebat: 'prided himself'; prima ... in 
proelia: 'for the beginning of the fight'. 

378, 9. alius: 'a match'; caestus: boxing 'gauntlets', consisting 
of a strip of hide, tanned or raw, wound round the hand, and weighted 
with iron or lead; adire: 'to face'; cf. I, 10. 

380. palma: by metonymy for pugna, hence the use of excedere. 

381, 4, 5. turn: elra is so used after participles in Greek. Con- 
ington; finis: observe the gender; quo . . . usque: tmesis; ducere: 
'carry off', supply me; simul ore fremebant: 'shouted assent'. 

386. reddi: 'be given as his due' ; cf. Horace's redde obligatam 
Jovi dapem. 

387. gravis dictis: cf. gravis ictu (1. 294). 

388. toro: 'hassock', 'cushion', cf. II, 2 and VI, 674; dist. con- 
sedeo fr. resedeof 

389. 90. heroum: 'of the brave'; nullo certamine: 'without a 
blow'. 

391, 2. nobis: 'prithee', ethic dative; magister: predicatively 
with memoratus, 'bruited'; Eryx: he challenged Hercules, but was 
slain in the combat; see 1. 24. 

394, 5. sub haec: 'hereupon'; gloria: 'ambition'; sed enim: 
- in this collocation, either the sed is elliptical, or the enim emphatic; 
the Gr. dX\& y&p. 
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397. improbus iste: 'you braggart', 'Sir Impudence'. 

398. iuventas: dist. fr. juventusf 

400. nee dona moror: 'nor reck I of gifts'. 

403. ferre: 'to lift'; brachia tergo: an Inversion for brachiis 
tergwn; cf. IV, 506. 

404, 5. tantorum = nam maximorum; tantus, like the Gr. t6<tos, 
includes the idea of a causal particle; septem terga: Conington 
compares the <rdicos eirrapoeiov of Telamon (Iliad VII, 222). 

406. longe recusat: 'utterly recoils', lit. 'shirks from afar'. 
408. versat: a zeugma with pondus. 

410, 11. et: merely expletive; Hereulis: see 1. 392; tristem: 
'fatal'. 

412. germanus . . . tuus: see 1. 24. 

413. sanguine . . . cerebro: i. e. of Eryx' previous opponents. 

416. Distinguish cdnebat fr. cdnebat? 

417. haec Troius arma: observe the neat placing of the proper 
adjective. 

418. sedet: see note on II, 660 and cf. IV, 16; probat auctor: 
cf. auctor spondeat, 11. 17, 18. 

419. tibi: 'see!' ethic dative; terga: 'ox-hide'; remitto: ; I 
waive'. 

422. A lumbering, overloaded line; the que is hypermetric, see 
metrical index. 

423. exuit: 'bares'; ingens: 'a giant'. 

424. pater: 'with fatherly fairness'; note the juxtaposition to 
caestus, and cf. 1. 130. 

Lines 426-484 

426, 7. in digitos . . . arrectus: 'in Virgil's description a 
boxer is even described as getting up "on tiptoe" to strike his ad- 
versary on the top of the head — a ridiculous manoeuvre, which must 
make his instant ruin certain, if his opponent knew the first elements 
of the art'. Mahaffy, Rambles and Studies in Greece, c. XI. 

430. pedum melior motu: 'more active on his feet'; fretus: 
same rt. as fir-mus. 

43 1 . membris et mole : no t necessarily a hendiadys ; trementi : 
a Virgilian dative. 

432. genua: scanned as a dissyll., see metrical index; aeger: 
'troubled'. 

433. vulnera iactant: 'bandy blows'. 
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434, 5. ingeminant . . . dant: the subject of both verbs is 
viri; dant: 'deal' ; Taubmann has a curious notion that pectore dant 
sonitus is said of the deep breath which the striker gives to help his 
blow. Conington; errat: 'plays'. 

436. crebramanus: 'fast the fisticuff'; crepitant . . . malae: 
cf. II. XXIII, 688. 

437. gravis: 'ponderous'; nisu: 'set attitude'. 

438. 9. tela . . . exit: 'evades the hits' (the noun is grimly- 
suggestive of the caestus); many intr. vbs., compounded with e or 
ex, acquire a secondary transitive meaning with the accusative; ille: 
sc. Dares; molibus: 'engines'. 

440. sedet circum . . . sub armis: the English military 
phrase is, 'sits down before'. 

441, 2. Conington is inclined to refer these two lines to Dares; 
pererrat : 'reconnoitres' . 

444. ictum ... a vertice: the 'downward stroke', practised 
by the Greeks, showed them to have been but poor boxers; velox: 
dist. fr. celerf 

446. ultro = 'over-reaching'; ipse: emphasizes ultro. 

447. gravis graviter: Homer's ^yas fMeyaXcaa-rt. 

448. cava: i. e. with age. 

449. pinus: the pines of Ida have appealed to poets from Virgil 
to Tennyson; cf. the latter's Oenone. 

450. studiis: in prose, an adj. or. at least cum would be required. 

451. it clamor caelo: cited in all the grammars to illustrate the 
poetic dative of motion to; the case is really a dative of the recipient, 
instead of in or ad with the ace. 

453, 4. non tardatus . . . neque territus: 'not dulled nor 
daunted'; ira: abl. 

456. aequore toto: 'all over the level ground'. 

457. ille: either emphatic with sinistra, or elegantly redundant 
as in I, 3. 

460. pulsat versatque Dareta: 'he belabors D. to and fro'; 
Dareta: Gr. ace. for Daren. 

461. The part of Achilles in the Iliad XXIII, 734, is here per- 
formed by Aeneas. 

466, 7. 'Dost not perceive that here is alien strength 
Gods turned against thee? Yield to heaven!' 
468-70. This picture is borrowed from Homer, and coarsened in 
the borrowing. 

473. superans: 'exuberant'; distinguish animis fr, 
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479, 80. libravit: 'swung', lit. balanced; arduus: cf. arrectus in 
digitos, 1. 426; effracto . . . cerebro: the abl. abs. describes the 
result of the caestus' impact. 

481. humi: for in humum, cf . I, 193; bos: the final monosyllable 
is expressive of the thud with which the ox struck the ground; a start- 
ling effect definitely sought by Virgil through Inverted Rhythm (see 
Introduct., Virgilian Prosody) ; other examples are Oceano nox (II, 
250); ilicibus sus (III, 390); praeruptus aquae mons (I, 105), exiguus 
mus (Geo. I, 181); Horace's ridiculus mus shows this effect in its 
least serious light. 

483. meliorem: 'better', because substituted — in Greek fashion 
— on failure of the first animam or (2) 'nobler', implying contempt 
for Dares or (3) 'more welcome', as involving the life of an animal 
only. 

484. Entellus hangs up his arms to Eryx, as an emeritus, Con- 
ington. 

Lines 485-544 

[For the description of a similar contest in Homer, see II. XXIII, 
850 sqqj 

487. ingenti manu: 'with brawny hand'; Homer's x«/>2 Traxetrj. 

488. traiecto in fune: see note on 1. 37; the bird's foot was 
noosed in a cord fastened to the top of the mast. 

489. 90. quo tendant f err urn: 'a target for their arrow-points' ; 
sortem: collective sing. 

496. Pandare: see Vocab.; iussus: sc. by Minerva; he shot an 
arrow at Menelaus, and thus broke the truce; cf. Iliad IV, 68 sqq. 

498. extremus . . . subsedit Acestes: cf. 1. 339; subsedit: 
'sank down'. 

499. 'venturing, old as he was, to try his hand at a feat of youth'. 
501. pro se quisque: 'each as he best could'. 

504. et venit: 'it reaches too'; arbore: 'in the wood'. 

505. timuit . . . pennis: i. e. showed its fear by the fluttering 
of its wings; pinnis: abl. of respect. 

506. ingenti . . . plausu: 'the welkin thundered with ap- 
plause'. 

508. alta petens: 'taking high aim'; tetendit: 'levelled'. 

509. miserandus = infelix. 

511. quis: for quibus; pedem: ace. of limitation or respect, as 
innexa is purely passive, 
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512. The prep, affects notos as well as governs nubila; cf . II, 654 
and VI, 692. 

513, 4. contenta: 'tensely strung'; in vota: cf. 1. 234. 

515. vacuo . . . caelo: 'in the free sky'; speculatus: 'sight- 
ing'. 

520. aerias: dist. aerius fr. aetherius? 

521. The Veteran' displayed his skill through the twang of his 
bow-string; for the position, if not meaning, of pater, editors refer to 
1. 130; for its scansion, see metrical index. 

523. augurio: pred. dative; the portent alluded to is quite un- 
known. Kennedy. 

524, 5. terrific! : 'awe-inspiring' ; liquidis: a difficult epithet; 
Conington takes it to be generally used of clouds as opposed to solid 
matter; Mackail tr., 'swimming'; (Henry maintains that liquidis in 
nubibus = 'in the clear sky'). 

526. signavit . . . flammis: cf. II, 697. 

528. crinem: an obvious metaphor for the trail of a shooting 
star. Sidgwick. 

532. magnis: this epithet is repeated in the sing, at 1. 537. 

534. exsortem: 'out of due course'; ducere honores: 'to lead 
the prizes'. 

535. Anchisae: gen. of possession. 

536. cratera: Gr. ace. for crater em; impressum signis: cf. 
aspera signis, 1. 267. 

537. in munere: abl. of circumstance or condition, cf. 11. 37 
and 488; to say that in munere is a Virgilianism for in munus is to 
beg the question; Cisseus: king of Thrace, and father of Hecuba. 

538. 40. ferre: see note on 1. 248; appellat: 'hails'. 

541. bonus: 'good-natured', cf. Horace's bonae sub regno 
Cinarae; honori: explained by Henry as virtually equivalent to viro 
honorato (compare the interpretation — reading honori for honore — 
of III, 484). 

543. ingreditur: 'comes in for'; donis: 'this is one of Virgil's 
wonderful ablatives (or datives) which leaves you in doubt, which- 
ever way you look at it'. 

Lines 545-603 

[The Ludus Trojanus, besides being a surprise and pleasing con- 
trast to the preceding games, weaves a truly Roman episode, as well 
as a personal compliment to Augustus.] 
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547. Epytiden: one Periphas, son of Epytus, was the herald of 
Anchises (II. XVII, 323) and friend of Aeneas. 

549. cursus instruxit equorum: 'has marshalled the move- 
ments of his horse'. 

550. ducat . . . ostendat: subjunctives because of the order 
conveyed by die in the next line; avo: 'in honor of his grandsire'. 

552. campos . . . paten tes: 'orders the lists to be cleared'. 

553. pariter: 'in line'. 

556. A crux, owing to 1. 673, where Ascanius is described with a 
helmet; Conington thought that the wreath was possibly worn be- 
low the helmet. [Henry took pressa as 'cropped', explaining that 
the hair was so cut as to resemble a garland in its outer margin, 
which was visible round the edge of the helmet.] 

557. bina: 'two apiece'; praefixa: 'tipped'. 

558. 9. it . . . auri: i. e. the 'pliant hoop of twisted gold 7 was 
neither a loose pendant nor a tight collar, but a torque which, after 
going round the neck, rested 'on the top of the breast'. 

569. vagantur: 'ride to and fro'. 

562. partito = here 'tripartite' ; paribusque magistris == 'and 
commanded alike'; the magistri are the same as the ductores (cf. 1. 
176), as the whole clause is merely an expansion of the previous one. 

563. ovantem : 'as if to victory' ; a word suggestive of the Roman 
ovatio. 

564. 5, 6. Polite: cf. II, 526; bicolor: 'pied' (Thrace was famous 
for its steeds); vestigia: 'pasterns'; primi pedis: an ambiguous 
phrase. 

568. Atii: a compliment to Augustus whose mother was of the 
gens Atia. 

571, 2. Candida: the Gr. \afiwp6s; esse: prolative. 

575. pavidos: 'shyly nervous'; [the pudor of childhood was al- 
ways esteemed a^) Rome; adulescens pudentissimus is the highest 
praise that can be given even to a grown youth]. Fowler, Social 
Life at Rome, p. 178. 

578. lustravere: 'Virgil by a fine artifice makes them, now laeti 
(and no longer pavidi) to review the spectators, instead of being re- 
viewed'. 

[580-595]. The difficult words are pares and choris: from the 
previous context the meaning of pares would be, not in equal line, but 
'in equal bodies', i. e. in the three turmae of twelve each, paribus 
magistris; then the turmae break up into six chori, who ride away 
{diductis) from one another. The embarrassment with diductis 
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choris is whether it refers to three chori of six each against a similar 
three, or to each chorus of each turma against its other half; in either 
case there is the difficulty of suitably placing the magistri, whom we 
have taken as identical with the ductores, following the analogy of 1. 
176. The following remarks of Kennedy are therefore highly sen- 
sible : — 'so far as we read of three agmina riding forth, and breaking 
into six chori which first ride away from, and then up to one another, 
the picture is quite clear. After this (in spite of Henry's laudable at- 
tempt to explain the details) we do not think Virgil has succeeded 
in giving, or has ever meant to give a minute description, of the 'reels', 
if we may so call them, danced by the six bands of young Trojan 
cavaliers . . . the particulars are so complicated that a minute de- 
scription cannot be carried through without injury to poetical effect'. 

582. 'they wheeled, and brought their weapons to the charge'. 

583. cursus: 'charges'; recursus: 'retreats'. 

584. 5. adversi spatiis: 'in quarters still opposite'; alternos 
. . . impediunt: 'interweave circle with circle, each with each.' 

586. nudant: 'they expose'. 

587. infensi: does Virgil here distinguish between infensus and 
infestusf pariter feruntur: 'ride united'. 

[588-596]. The two similes, with all due respect to Heyne, are 
deliberately intended to illustrate the two features of the Ludus, 
viz. its puzzle and its play. 

588. Labyrinthus: built by Daedalus to confine the Minotaur; 
excavations of the king's palace on the hill of Cnossus have shown 
that a great deity was worshipped there whose symbol was the 
double axe or labrys. It was from this god of the labrys that the 
Labyrinth of Cretan legend derived its name; alta: if, as seems prob- 
able, this palace on the hill was the original Labyrinth, then we have 
a thoroughly antiquarian (and consequently Virgilian) explanation 
of alta; but cf. VI, 23. 

589. parietibus caecis: 'twixt baffling walls', see metrical in- 
dex; mille viis: abl. of description. 

590. signa sequendi: 'marks of in-tracking'. 

591. indeprensus . . . error; 'a maze without solution and 
without return'. Conington. 

593. texunt . . . ludo: 'weave a game of flight and fray'. 

594. delphinum: genitive, because the likeness is general and 
comprehensive. 

595. Carpathium: that portion of the Aegean between Crete 
and Asia Minor. 
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596. hunc morem cursus: 'this fashion of riding'; cf. pads 
morem, VI, 883. 

600, 1. porro: 'in succession'; honor em: 'observance'. 

602. Troia: predicative, like Trojanum; pueri: Nettleship reads 
ludi. 

603. hac: separated from tenus by tmesis. 



Lines 604-699 

605. dum: dist. its use with the pres. and impf. ind.? tumulo: 
dative; referunt sollemnia: 'pay the customary dues'; observe the 
difference between the cheerful dactyls of this line and the ominous 
spondees of the next. 

606. Saturnia: Juno's epithet, when on mischief bent. 

608. dolorem: the causes were stated at I, 25 sqq. 

609 . mille coloribus : notice the deft interposition of the descrip- 
tive abl. 

610. 'hies swiftly down her virgin path'. 

611. lustrat: 'traverses'; one of Virgil's pet words. 
613. acta: the Gr. aKTrj; used only by Virgil. 

615, 6. heu . . . vada . . . super esse: for the constr. see I, 
37. 

617. urbem orant: the key-note of the Aeneid. Conington. 
" 618. haud ignara nocendi: 'no novice in mischief. 

619. vestem : the goddess Iris was represented in art with a parti- 
colored robe. 

620. Tmarii: of Tmaros, a mountain near Dodona in Epirus; 
others read Ismarii. 

621. fuissent: subj. because the fact of genus etc. is presented, 
not baldly, but as it recurred to the mind of Iris; this constr. is known 
as the Virtual Oblique. 

623. quas: causal, hence traxerit; manus . . . Achaica: 'the 
Grecian host'. 

626. septima: there is a chronological difficulty owing to I, 
755, 6; it will be noticed however that there the iam is next to sep- 
tima, whilst here it is next to vertitur; now if we construe the iam 
septima of the 1st Book idiomatically, i. e. 'it is now going on the 
seventh' — and take aestas = 'year' in both cases — a decent in- 
terval would have elapsed, which eases, if it does not solve, the dis- 
crepancy; iam vertitur: 'is already on the wane\ 
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627, 8. quum: 'during which'; freta . . . terras: accusatives 
of extent with ferimur; saxa and sidera are governed by emensae, 
'having measured out', i. e. traversed; sidera: were at once the com- 
pass and weather-chart of the ancients; Kloucek rather tamely sug- 
gests litora. 

631, 2. iacere: layout'; nequiquam: 'to no purpose'. 

633, 4. nullane . . . moenia: 'shall there be no new Troy- 
town to be talked of?' Hectoreos: recalls the hero's exploits on their 
banks. 

635, 8. quin: 'nay, rather'; iam . . . res: 'the hour for action 
has come'; iam: de re non differenda in aliud tempas (Wagner); agi: 
pres. inf. pass. ; notice the vigor of the monosyllabic ending. 

639. nee . . . prodigiis: it may be doubted whether the true 
meaning is not, 'nor is there aught to delay these mighty portents', 
i. e. the fire on Neptune's altars is close at hand. Kennedy; qua- 
tuor arae: raised to Neptune, perhaps one by each of the four con- 
testants in the boat-race, to propitiate his favor. 

641. prima . . . ignem: 'she is the first to snatch incontinent 
(vi) the felon torch'. 

642. Wagner calls attention to the consummate skill in the choice 
and collocation of the words. 

646, 8. vobis: ethic dative; spiritus: the French elan; some 
render lit., 'breath'. 

650, 1. dudum: dist. fr. jamdudumf careret: 'she missed'; the 
subj. is Virtual Oblique. 

652. munere: 'tribute'; inferret: cf. the use of inferimus, 
III, 66. 

654. malignis: 'grudging'. 

655. spectare: so-called hist, inf.; it often corresponds to our 
usage of the pres. ind. in relating the climax of a series of ac- 
tions. 

658. ingentem . . . secuit . . . arcum: 'traced her great 
arch'. 

660. foeis penetralibus: the hearths in the penetralia of ad- 
joining houses. Conington. 

661, 2. aras: the arae of 1. 639; habenis: applied to the fleet in 
VI, 1, as here to the 'Fire-god'. 

663. abiete: abl. of material; see metrical index. 

664, 5, 6. incensas: part, in concord, instead of noun with dep. 
gen.; cuneos: the rows of seats in an amphitheatre divided into 
'wedge'-shaped compartments by the steps which, radiating from 
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the arena, rose up on both sides of them; atras: 'pitchy'; nimbo: 
'smoke-cloud' . 

667, 8, 9. ut . . . sic: i. e. he rode just as he was, without 
pausing; acer equo: 'riding hard'; magistri: 'tutors'; a rather 
elastic word. 

673. inanem: 'useless', not alone, as Henry says, because the 
games were over, but also, I think, with a touch of pathos that such 
wanton destruction could follow the crowning event of the Ludus; 
cf . the use of inanis in I, 464 and IV, 449. 

674, 5. ludo: abl. cf. 1. 593; diversa . . . litora: see note on 
II, 24. 

677. sicubi: fr. si + ubi, 'if anywhere'; closely with concava. 
681, 2. udo: udus is a contr. for uvidus; stuppa: 'owing to the 
tow'; it was used for calking. 

683. est: contr. for edit; corpore: 'hulk'. 

684. vires heroum: 'heroic efforts'. 

685. 6. abscindere . . . vocare . . . tenderer see note on 
1. 655. 

687, 8, 9. exosus: supply es; pietas: see 11,-536; evaderes pro- 
lative. 

691. quod superest: 'the remnant', gov. by demitte, cf. 1. 796; 
others take it as parenthetical, 'as the only thing left'. 

694. sine more: 'unrestrainedly'; some render 'unprecedent- 
edly'. 

695. ardua terrarum et campi: 'highlands and" lowlands'; 
[notice all the rolling rs and alliterative ts in 693, 4, 5, 6]. 

696. turbidus aqua: Virgilian for turbidae aquae; densis: 
'thickening' ; cf . Horace's causative use of albus in albus Iapyx. 

697. super: 'to overflowing'; |Munro says super here = in- 
super]. 

698. vapor: of 'heat' is very common in Lucretius. Conington; 
cf. 1. 683. 

Lines 700-718 

700. casu concussus acerbo: 'stunned by the bitter blow 7 . 

701, 2. Observe the dragging spondees; nunc hue . . . ver- 

sans: 'revolved at heart this way and that his shifting weight of 
care'. 

704. Nautes: the gens' Nautia at Rome, in whose care the Pal- 
ladium was, traced their origin to him;unum: 'specially'; Tritonia: 
see note on II, 171. 
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706, 7. portenderet . . . posceret: the subjunctives are either 
virtual oblique (cf. 1. 621), or owing to the rel. being consequent (as 
influenced by haec) ; many read hac. 

708. isque: resumes the subject Nantes of 1. 704; infit: Livy is 
the only prose-writer who uses this verb. Conington. 

710. quidquid erit: 'come what may'; for tuna: 'contingency'. 

711. divinae stir pis: his father was the river-god Crinisus; cf. 
1. 38. 

712. . 'take him into your counsels and make him a willing mate' . 

713. 4. superant = super sunt; rerum: 'fortunes'. 

715, 6. longaevos senes: 'patriarchs'; metuens pericli: dist. 
fr. metuens periclumf 

717. habeant: subj. with sine (fr. sino), ut being understood; in 
such a constr. the governing verb usually follows. 

718. permisso: i. e. Aeneas, though founder of the colony, will 
waive his right to name it; Acestam: the famous city of Sicily called 
Egesta by Thucydides, but Segesta by the Romans. [A goodly part 
of the amphitheatre of Segesta is still in nearly perfect preservation.] 



Lines 719-745 

720. curas: are here represented as the parts into which Aeneas' 
being is torn. Conington. 

721. Nox: rose in the west, 'gained the zenith' by midnight, and 
set in the east at sunrise; what is the force of sub in subvectaf 

722. dehinc: 'hereupon'; it is scanned as a monosyllable in I, 
131, 256; caelo facies: the umbra of Anchises, as distinct from this 
fades, 'phantom', was really in the Elysium of Hades. 

725. exercite: 'disciplined', cf. Ill, 182; dist. exercitus fr. exer- 
citatusf 

726. classibus: dative. 

727. caelo miseratur: i. e. by sending down the effusi imbres. 

728 . pulcherrima : the usual transference to the rel. clause some- 
how enhances the superlative. 

730. defer: 'lead on'; aspera cultu: 'rough-mannered'; cultu 
is abl. of respect. 

733. congressus . . . meos: 'interview with me'; cf. nulla 
tua epistola, no letter from you. 

734. Some editors read que after tristes, while others prefer ve; 
amoena: akin to Gr. afxelvwv. 
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•735. concilia: 'synods'; colo hue; for the hiatus, see metrical 
index. 

736. sanguine: sc. effuso. 

737, 8. quae dentur moenia: 'the destined city'; torquet: see 

1. 721. 

739. No 'literary allusion' — like the Ghost's farewell in Hamlet 
— can enhance this line. 

740, 1. dixerat: the plpf. denotes abrupt cessation; deinde = 
'so soon'; proripis: sc. te ipsum. 

744. Pergameum Larem: many refer this to the 'Hearth-god' 
of Assaracus, son of Tros, and great-grandfather of Aeneas; hence 
the 'tutelary, spirit' of the family. 

745. pio: 'duteous'; acerra: 'censer', lit. incense-box. 



Lines 746-761 

746. accersit: Nettleship is of opinion that accerso and arcesso 
are in reality different words. 

748. edocet: 'expounds'; haud mora consiliis = 'they quickly 
close with his plan'. 

750. transcribunt: persons 'transferred' from one city to an- 
other were said transcribi; colonists were said adscribi. 

751. animos . .^ . egentes: 'souls that hungered in no wise for 
renown'. 

753. na vigils: dative; rudentesque: for the hypermeter see 
metrical index; the overlapping syll. indicates their eagerness to 
sail on. 

754. A haunting verse; it might be thoroughly applied to the 
Boers in the South African War. 

755. aratro: cf. I, 425. 

758. indicit forum: 'proclaims a court'; proclaims an open 
market, with its rules and seasons. Kennedy; dat iura: 'lays down 
the law', the elders being simply summoned (vocatis) to register the 
ruler's decrees. 

760. Mention other famous temples and seats of Venus? Idaliae : 
a literary epithet. 

761. A spondaic line, see metrical index; lucus late sacer: 
'a wide space of consecrated ground' (Nettleship). 
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Lines 762-778 

763, 4. straverunt: 'did lay'; creber aspirans: cf. lenis crepi- 
tans, III, 70. 

768. numen: 'arbitrament'; many read nomen. 
770, 2. bonus: cf. 1. 541; Eryci: as to a hero. 

773. iubet: supply suos; ex ordine: 'in order due'; funem: i. e. 
of each ship. 

774, 5, 6. caput: medial object; procul: 'aloof; liquentia: 
'streaming'. 

777, 8. These two lines are repeated fr. Book III. 

Lines 779-826 

779, 80. exercita: 'wrought upon'; effundit pectore: 'un- 
bosoms'. 

783, 4. dies: is sometimes fern, when meaning time (as here), or 
date; pietas: 'reverential attitude'; imperio: the firman of the 
Turks; infracta: 'broken in', 'bent'; quiescit: sc. Juno. 

785. Phrygum: the Homeric hymn to Aphrodite represents 
Phrygians and Trojans as completely distinct, especially noting the 
diversity of language; and in the Iliad, the Phrygians are simply 
numbered among the allies of Troy, without any indication of 
further relationship ... as Herodotus calls the old epical Trojans 
Teukri, so the Attic tragedians call them Phrygians Grote's Greece, 
Vol. I, c. 15. 

786, 8. traxe: syncopated for traxisse; sciat ilia: 'let her lady- 
ship find out'. 

790. molem: 'coil'. 

793. per scelus: construe with actis. 

794, 5. classe . . . amissa: she is exaggerating; cf. Dido's 
amissam classem reduxi (IV, 375); subegit: sc. Aeneam; terrae: dat. 
of place, by a Graecism. 

796. quod superest: (1) merely adverbial, like the French au 
reste, (2) 'the remnant' of the fleet ; quod superest would then be subject 
ace. with dare after liceat; tibi: a crucial dative, to call which 'eth- 
ical' would be tautology in view of liceat; perhaps it is like avo (1. 
550), and so to be closely taken with dare vela as a dativus honoris, 
inasmuch as Neptune was sovereign of the winds; Lauren tern: 
Laurentum was the capital of King Latinus. 
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800. fas omne: 'there is every right'; Cytherea: 'Lady of 
Cythere'; cf. I, 257. 

803. Xanthum Simoentaque: the Hectoreos amnes of 1. 634. 

805, 6. exanimata: 'paralysed'; impingeret: 'pinned'; daret 
leto: 'did to death'. 

809. congressum: 'pitted against'; nee dis . . . aequis: in 
Homer, the Greek gods generally show themselves stronger than the 
Trojan. Conington. 

810. quum: concessive. 

811. periurae: yet another reference to Laomedon's perjury at 
the building of Troy; (Neptune builded, while Apollo played, 
when 'Ilion like a mist rose into towers'). 

813. portus . . . Averni: the harbor of Cumae. 

814, 5, 6. unus: sc. Palinurus, cf. 1. 833; caput: 'life'; laeta: 
proleptic. 

817, 8. auro: i. e. aureo iugo; genitor: cf. I, 155; addit: 'puts 
on'; feris: 'the beasts'; manibus effundit: 'through his hands out- 
slackens'. 

819. Notice how the line is let go in dactyls, after the momentary 
pause in the second foot. 

820. tonanti: why does the abl. sing, end in i and not in ef 

821. aquis: abl. of respect. 

822. facies: 'shapes'; cete: Gr. plural ^ttj f r . Krjros. 

823. Glauci: the Gr. y\avK6s' } the dilettante reader is referred 
to Keat's Endymion, Book III; Ino usque Palaemon: see Vocab. 
and 1. 241. 

824. Tritones: cf. I, 144 and 1. 205 supra; Phorci: cf. 1. 240; 
exercitus: cf. cohors, 1. 241. 

825. Thetis: daughter of Nereus and Doris, and mother of 
Achilles by Peleus. 

Lines 827-871 

827, 8. blanda: 'soothing'; per temp tant: cf. I, 502; ocius: 
has no positive in Latin. 

829. attolli: the 'mast' of an ancient vessel could be 'erected' 
or taken down, as necessity required; [during stay in port the mast 
(of a Homeric ship) was unstepped and laid back upon the 1<tto§6kt) 
or 'mast-receiver']; brachia: 'yard-arms'. 

830. fecere pedem: 'set the sheet'; the pedes were the 'ropes' 
attached to the two lower corners of a square sail; when the wind 
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was astern, both corners were drawn tight and the vessel was then 
said to run utroque pede; but if it were a veering wind, only one of 
the ropes (as here) was tightened at a time. 

831, 2. una . . . torquent . . . detorquent: 'together they 
turn up or down' ; cornua: the 'knob' -like extremities of the antennae 
were so called; sua: 'favoring'; quote some other instances of this 
elegant use of suusf 

833, 4. densum: 'serried'; ad hunc: 'by him'; contendere: 
'to shape'. 

835. 'cone'; in ref. to the conical shape of the wooden cylinder 
which served as a meta in the Circus; see 1. 721. 

837. sub remis: 'close at the oars'; cf. Terence's sub urbe (Adel- 
phi, 949). 

838. levis: goes with delapsus; cf. lenis crepitans (III, 70). 

840. te . . . petens: 'with thee for his mark'; tristia: 'bale- 
ful'. 

841. insonti: notice the highly emphatic position; loquelas: 
'remarks'. 

844. aequatae: 'steady', lit. evened; datur hora quieti: 'the 
hour is meant for repose'. 

845. labori: the constr. with the dat. is one of those facts which 
seem to point to a connexion between the dat. and the abl. Coning- 
ton. 

846. inibo: cf. the expression magistratum inire; a sly touch. 

847. vix attollens: he was so intent upon directing the helm. 

849. mene confidere: cf. I, 37; monstro: 'sign' of present 
calm. Nettleship. 

850. credam: 'am I to entrust?'; (quid enim?): 'why should 
I?'; caelo: indirect obj. of credam, with auris; sereni: used substan- 
tively; [the caeli of several MSS. has occasioned much perplexity 
to editors]. 

852. dabat: 'he offered', see Roby, L. G. 1454, 3; affixus: 'hold- 
ing fast'. 

853, 4. nusquam: 'no whit'; amittebat: final syll. lengthened 
in arsis, see metrical index; sub astra: 'upward to the stars'; Leth- 
aeo: Lethe was the river of 'forgetfulness'. 

855. vi . . . Stygia: 'imbued with the might of drowsy Styx'; 
no illustration has been quoted of this supposed soporific effect of 
the waters of Styx. Conington. 

856. cunctanti: 'spite of his struggles'; Virgil is particularly 
fond of such a dative. 
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857. primos: construe adverbially with laxaverat, 'had begun 
to slacken'. 

858. et = quum, 'when'; a parataxis, see Introduct., Virgilian 
Style. 

859. 61. liquidas: 'streaming'; ales: 'on wings'; (perhaps a 
ref . to the Gr. sculpture of the winged head of Sleep) ; cf . II, 794. 

862. iter: ace. of space traversed, cf. 1. 235; setius: compar. of 
secus; aequore: abl. of road by which. 

864. iamque adeo: 'yes, and now'; scopulos: the Odyssey (Bk. 
XII) says nothing about 'rocks'; Sirenum: the Siren Isles (now 
Galli) are in the bay of Salernum; see Vocab. 

866. assiduo sale: 'with ceaseless surge'; the line reproduces 
the swishing of the sea. 

867. pater: sc. Aeneas; what is its force here? fluitantem 
errare: 'was drifting aimless'. 

869. animum: ace. of respect. 

870. nudus: i. e. 'unburied'; one of the greatest misfortunes in 
classical antiquity. 



THE GAME OF TROY 



Perhaps never was so complicated an object presented to the 
mind's eye with so much clearness, precision, and brevity, and at the 
same time with so much ease and sweetness. We are lost in double 
admiration; on the one hand, of the ludus itself, of the youthful 
beauty and dazzling array of the performers, of their intricate and 
rapid, but distinct and unconfused, movements; on the other of the 
lucidus ordo, the perfect and transparent clearness, grace and fluency 
of the description. Or, rather, our double admiration is one and 
undivided; we are unable to separate the poet from the performers, 
the description from the thing described. It is not a narrative, but 
a fact; not a picture, but a real object; so perfectly from beginning to 
end does every word, every pencil stroke, blend and identify itself 
with the thing represented. Nor is this all: the Ludus Trojanus has 
a relative, as well as an intrinsic excellence; is not only beautiful in 
itself but (a) beautiful in its novelty — a new species of entertainment, 
the invention not improbably of the son of the leader of the expedi- 
tion, and now enacted for the first time, under his own immediate 
direction, himself taking a principal part; (b) beautiful in its sudden 
and unexpected exhibition; and (c) beautiful in its position at the 
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close of the other games. Those other games had been of a grave 
and serious description; there was in each of them a contention, a 
greater or less intermixture of bad passions; there was boasting and 
rivalry, victory and defeat, misfortune or evil omen, and well nigh 
death itself. Here, on the contrary, the contention was only simu- 
lated; there was no angry, sullen, or disappointed combatant, no 
victory dearly bought at the price of a friend's or companion's de- 
feat; all were in harmony, sporting like dolphins through the waves; 
to the performers, no less than the spectators it was a real ludus. . . . 
Lastly, the description could not fail to be agreeable to Augustus 
himself, not merely as commemorative of the first beginnings of that 
power which he now wielded co-extensive with the world itself, and 
of the cradle of his own Julian, heaven-descended race, but espe- 
cially as affording testimony likely to endure forever, with what pie- 
tas towards the gods, the Romans, and his own family, he had rein- 
stituted the ancient, hereditary game, perfect in every point and 
particular, as it could not fail to be — the poet having, with the 
art of a prophet prophesying after the event, formed the plan and 
drawn the picture of the ancient game on the model of the reinsti- 
tuted one. — [Henry, Aeneidea.] 



BOOK VI 
Lines 1-32 

1. immittit habenas: lit. 'gives free rein'; i. e. 'gives every 
inch of canvass to the wind'. 

2. Euboicis: an instance of hypallage; Cumae was colonized 
from Chalcis in Euboea. 

3. obvertunt pelago proras: the usual custom, so as to be 
ready to start with greater ease. 

4. fundabat: 'moored', lit. 'grounded'; curvae: the epithet sug- 
gests the curve of the aplustre, as well as the natural bend of the 
stern. 

5. praetexunt: 'line', Jit. 'fringe'; Virgil is fond of this pic- 
turesque verb; emicat: lit. 'darts forth'. 

6. Hesperium: Italy was called Hesperia Magna and Spain 
Hesperia ultima. 
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8. rapit: ' scours'; some render, 'strips'; inventa: dist. invenire 
fr. reperiref 

9. arces: 'heights'; altus: an epithet of dignity. 

10. procul: 'apart'; construe with petit of the next line. 

11. antrum: ace. to Henry, was neither under the temple, nor 
at a distance from it, but formed the temple's adytum. 

13. Triviae: sc. Hecate. 

14. Daedalus: to him the Sicilians and Italians referred their 
superior works of art. 

16, 7. ad Arctos = 'northward'; Chalcidica: cf. 1. 2; observe 
the artistry of tandem in a cluster of dactyls. 

18. redditus: 'landed'; sacravit: i. e. as a votive offering, to 
denote that he had used them for the last time. 

20. Androgeo: Gr. genitive; it is quite uncertain which of the 
various legends concerning Androgeos the poet adopts; turn: i. e. 
as a second subject represented. 

21. septena: Virgil's account speaks only of the seven youths; 
unless one chooses to force the distributive into the meaning of 
'seven of each sex'. 

22. contra . . . respondet: 'facing, as a counterpart'. 

24. hie: introduces a third scene; crudelis = 'cruelly inspired'; 
Pasiphae had peached on Venus to Vulcan, and the goddess took 
revenge by inspiring her with' an unnatural passion, hence the 
epithet; tauri: objective gen.; supposta furto: 'mated by stealth'. 

26. Minotaurus: see Vocab.; nefandae: 'nameless'. 

27. hie: as a fourth scene; labor . . . domus: cf. remigium 
alarum, 1. 19. 

28. reginae: not Pasiphae, but the princess Ariadne; sed enim: 
'but, truth to tell'; some, however, read into this phrase a refined 
ellipse. 

30. vestigia: i. e. of Theseus, Ariadne's lover; in this word, as 
in reginae, Virgil presupposes, if he does not strain, the intelligence 
of his readers. [A writer in the Class. Review (vol. XXIV, No. 2) 
sees in the labyrinth and its clue a symbolism or 'suggestiveness' of 
the journey of Aeneas to the under-world, under the guidance of the 
Sibyl, and with the help of the Golden Bough.] 

31. sineret: virtually conditional; Icare: see Vocab., and cf. 
Hor. Od. IV, 2. 

32. conatus erat: supply Daedalus, 
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Lines 33-55 

33. quin: 'nay more'; protinus perlegerent: 'they would con- 
tinue to peruse'; omnia: a dissyll. by synizesis; see metrical index. 

36. Deiphobe: the name which Virgil gives the Sibyl; Glauci: 
Glaucus was a prophetic sea-deity (Geo. Ill, 267). 

39. praestiterit: subj. of modest affirmation; Conington says 
it has the force of the Attic optative with &v; bidentes: cf. IV, 57. 

42. latus: it appears that the 'side' in which was the cave of the 
Sibyl was the eastern side, or that turned towards the bay of Poz- 
zuoli. Henry. 

43. It is not necessary to understand more than that the rock 
was perforated at numerous {centum) points, which were at once 
'entrances' to admit the prayer of the suppliant, and 'openings' 
(ostia) to emit the reply of the Sibyl. 

45. limen: sc. antri; poscere: epexeg. inf.; fata: 'oracles', lit. 
utterances. 

47. non color unus: 'her color changes'. 

48. non comptae: unbound or dishevelled hair was usual .when 
a priest or prophet approached the god. Conington. 

49. videri: would be vim in prose. 

50. mortale sonans: cf. I, 328. 

51. cessas in vota: 'lingerest thou to vow?' 

53. attonitae: 'spell-bound'. 

54, 55. Teucris: Virgilian dat. for poss. gen.; rex: sc. Aeneas. 

Lines 56-97 

57, 8. derexti: syncopated for derexisti; corpus: refers to the 
'bulk' of the hero; Aeacidae: sc. Achilles, cf. I, 99; obeuntia: 
'roaming around'. 

60. Massylum: contr. gen. pi.; the Massyli were a North Afri- 
can tribe to the West of Carthage. 

62. hac: separated from tenus by tmesis; fuerit secuta: jussive 
subj . ; (fuerit with hactenus has the force of 'thus far, and no farther') . 

63, 4. fas est: 'it is meet and just'; obstitit: 'crossed'. 

66, 7. da . . . considere Teucros: cf. V, 689; fatis: may be 
taken as dat. or abl. 

69. Phoebo . . * templum: Servius thinks that Virgil had 
reference to the temple of Apollo built on the Palatine by Augustus, 
in B. C. 28. 

70. instituam: zeugmatic; festos dies: the ludi Apollinares 
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instituted in 212 B. C. and celebrated on the 5th of July in each year, 
under the direction of the Praetor Urbanus. 

71. te . . . manent: dist. fr. tibi manentf penetralia: 'sanc- 
tuary'; the reference in this and the next line is to the transfer of 
the Sibylline books by Augustus to the temple of Apollo on the 
Palatine. 

73,4. dicta: used anticipatively;lectos . . . viros: the quinde- 
cumviri whose number was fixed by Sulla; foliis: it may be of interest 
to know that writing on leaves — as a form of ostracism, however — 
was practised in Syracuse, and called ireraXio-fjiSs. 

76. ipsa: i. e. 'orally'. 

77. patiens: dist. pattens Phoebi and patiens Phoebwn? im- 
manis : 'in awful wise' [ (the actual entry of the Sibyl into the case 
is left unmentioned) . 

79, 80. The metaphor is taken from the breaking-in of a wild 
horse; excussisse: has the pf. any special force here? fatigat: 'tires'; 
fingit: supply earn; premendo: 'with strong control'. 

81, 3. patuere: 'flew open'; defuncte: 'done with'. 

84, 5. terrae: supply pericula; non: goes with volent. 

89. defuerint: emphatic, instead of the simple future; Latio: 
local abl., cf. 1. 67; partus: 'produced'; Achilles: sc Turnus, king 
of the Rutuli. 

90. natus . . . dea: Turnus was son of the nymph Venilia, a 
sea-deity; addita: (1) 'put upon' or (2) 'dogging'. 

92. The double relative is not translatable, as such, in English; it 
is highly rhetorical in Latin, cf . 1. 692. 

93. conjunx . . . hospita: sc. Lavinia, daughter of Latinus, 
whom Turnus claimed in marriage, and who thus became the cause 
of war; iterum: because 'like another Helen, she fired another 
Troy'. 

95. audentior: dist. audens fr. audaxf 

96. qua: sc. via; there is a variant quam, 'as far as'. 

97. Graia . . . urbe: i. e. Pallanteum, built by Evander and 
Greek colonists on the site of Rome; from it Aeneas received a con- 
tingent agt. Turnus and the Rutuli. 

Lines 98-123 

99, 100. ambages: 'riddles'; obscuris: 'in mystery'; ea: 'such' 
(with ref. to the whole preceding speech and demeanor of the Sibyl); 
furenti = 'in her frantic mouth'. 
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101. stimulos . . . vertit: 'works the goad'. 

104. facies: 'phase', 'feature'. 

105. A good instance of Virgilian theme and variation; praecepi: 
'I have forecast'; is this the usual meaning of this verb? 

108. Acheronte refuso: 'from the overflow of Acheron'; abl. 
of attendant circumstances; ad conspectum cari genitalis et ora: 
'to a sight of my dear father's face'; a hendiadys. 

109. contingat: usually of good luck; the subj. — like doceas and 
pandas — depends on oro (1. 106). 

112. meum comitatus iter: 'the companion of my journey'. 

117. The only occasion on which Aeneas rises to passionate ex- 
citement is where he implores the Sibyl for pity's sake to bring him 
to the sight and presence of the soul he holds so dear. (Myers.) 

119. accersere: dist. fr. arcesseref 

120. fretus: 'on the strength of; same root asfirmus. 

121. The story was that Pollux was allowed to impart his im- 
mortality to Castor and share his brother's mortality in return, the 
two dying, according to one account, on alternate days; according to 
another, for alternate periods of six months. Conington. 

122. it . . . viam: 'goes over and over again'. 

123. et mi genus: the apodosis of si potuit (1. 119), according to 
Jahn. 

Lines 124-155 

125. sate sanguine divum: 'seed of blood divine'. 

126. descensus Averno: nouns are frequently construed in the 
same way as the verbs from which they are formed; several MSS. 
have Averni. 

127. 8. atri . . . Ditis: 'of sable Pluto'; evadere: 'to emerge'. 
129. aequus: 'in his kindness'; cf. Horace's abeasque parvis 

aequus alumnis. 

131. dis geniti: i. e. the demi-gods. 

132. Cocytus: lit. 'river of lamentation': (fr. the Gr. mic&w). 
133,4. cupido . . . innare: cf. II, 10; lacus: innare is usually 

followed by a dative. 

137. aureus . . . ramus: the commentators have collected 
many things which might have suggested the 'Golden Bough' to 
Virgil — the use of a bough in supplication, and also in lustration; 
the golden rod of Hermes; the gilded branch in the mysteries of Isis; 
while the appearance of the golden bough in the wood may conceiv- 
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ably have been suggested, as Heyne thinks, by the golden fleece 
hanging from the beech in the sacred grove of Hecate. Conington. 
[Consult, however, Excursion B at the end of the notes.] 

144. frondescit virga: 'the spray bourgeons 7 . 

146. volens facilisque: but cf . the cunctantem of 1. 211. 

149. tibi: ethic dative. 

150. funere: 'with the presence of death'; (domus funesta, 'a 
house of death'). 

151. consulta: 'decrees'; pendes: 'danglest'. 

152. sedibus suis: 'to his own place', indicated by sepulchro; 
nigras: cf. I. 243 sqq. 

155. pressoque obmutuit ore: 'and locked her lips in silence'. 

Lines 156-178 

156, 7, 8. , lumina: medial object; caecos . . . eventus: 'is- 
sues unseen'. 

159. vestigia figit: i. e. 'treads slowly'; note the terse pointed- 
ness of the whole expression. 

160. serebant: Henry takes it from serere, 'to sow'. 
162. diceret: subj. of ind. question; atque: 'when, lo!' 

165, 6. ciere: epexegetic inf.; Hectora circum: 'in Hector's 
train'; note the anastrophe. 

167. lituo: dist. fr. tuba? does, Virgil observe the difference? 
obibat pugnas: 'was a battle-ranger'. 

169, 70. fortissimus heros: 'the bravest of the brave'; addid- 
erat: 'attached'; non inferiora secutus: 'following no lesser chief; 
a Graecism, cf. Dem. Olynth. I, par. 22. 

171, 2. dum personat: 'while he thrilled'; et cantu vocat in 
certamina divos: 'and challenges the gods to match his music'. 

173. si credere dignum est: what would the prose construction 
be? 

175. fremebant: cf. IV, 668. 

177. aram sepulchri: sc. rogus; (ara is really a 'base' whereon 
to place something). 

Lines 179-211 

180, 2, 3, 4. icta securibus: 'to the stroke of axes'; montibus: 

aBl. of separation; primus: 'foremost'; accingitur: reflexive use. 

186. forte: voce is the usual reading which, if retained, is to be 
rendered closely with sic, like sic ore, 'in this strain', 
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187, 92. arbore: local ablative; maximus heros: recalls his 
divine lineage. 

193. maternas . . . aves: 'pigeons' were sacred to Venus, on 
account of their fecundity. 

194,5,6. cur sum: sc.vestrum;oj>3Lca,t : 'shadows' ;dubiis . . . 
rebus: 'perplexity'. 

197. vestigia pressit: Henry stoutly maintains that the expres- 
sion here does not mean 'stops', but, 'follows with pressed, i. e. meas- 
ured steps'. 

199. pascentes • . . volando: the meaning seems to be that 
they keep flying on and alighting to feed alternately. Conington; 
prodire: infinitive absolute. 

200. possent: final subj.; the design of the doves in flying on- 
ward being signified; acie servare: 'to keep sharply in sight'; 
sequentum: metrical for sequentium. 

201. grave olentis: the whole subsoil about Cumae, Baiae, 
Avernus, etc. is volcanic and strongly impregnated with sulphur. 
Kennedy; grave: neut. adj. used adverbially; cf. Horace's Lalagen 
dulce ridentem. 

202. liquidum: Mr. Page renders 'yielding', comparing Milton's 
phrase 'the buxom air', where buxom = German beugsam, 'yield- 
ing'. 

203. optatis: i. e. by Aeneas; geminae: the variant is gemina 
(with arbore). 

204. 'whence flashed in contrast through the boughs the sheen 
of gold'; aura, lit. 'breeze' is used metaphorically of anything which 
is given off from a substance (Papillon and Haigh); observe the 
jingle of auri aura. 

205. 0. viscum: 'mistletoe'; its seeds are deposited in trees by 
birds, though the ancients believed that it was the product of the 
excrement of birds; its leaves are green in winter, but its stalks and 
shoots are of a yellow or saffron hue; the ancient Druids made great 
use of the mistletoe in their religious ceremonies. [Read Excursion 
BJ 

209, 11. brattea: 'foil'; cunctantem: appears to contradict the 
volens facilisque of 1. 146; Hirtzel remarks, haeserunt editor es nihil 
non proponentes. 

Lines 212-235 

212, 13. nee minus interea: 'therewithal'; cineri: by anticipa- 
tion; ingrato: 'thankless'. 
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214. robore secto: construe with ingentem of the next line. 

216. cupressos: the 'cypress' did double duty (1) as an emblem 
of death (feralis), (2) its burning wood served as a deodorant. 

218, 19. undantia flammis: 'bubbling with heat'; expediunt: 
an instance of Synesis with pars. 

220. membra: 'the remains'. 

221. velamina nota: 'the customary pall'. 

222. subiere: 'shouldered'; here intransitive, hence the dative 
feretro. 

225. dapes: the 'choice parts' of the victims; crateres: whole 
goblets were offered to the nether gods, libations to the di super i; 
Servius, however, asserts that the goblets themselves were thrown 
into the fire. 

227. et: explicative. 

229. socios . . . circumtulit: 'went the round of his com- 
rades' ; an unusual expression for aquam circum socios tulit (a direct 
ace. of the person having been imported into the construction, the 
ace. of the thing reappeared as an abl.). 

230. rore . . . et ramo: 'with a dripping bough'; hendiadys; 
felicis: 'fruitful'; the oleaster was infelix. 

231 . 2. novissima verba : cf . IV, 650 and II, 644 ; ingenti mole : 
abl. of description. 

233. arma: 'accoutrements'; explained by remumque tubamque. 

234. Misenus: the mod. Punta di Miseno, S. E. of Cumae. 



Lines 236-263 

237. vasto immanis hiatu: Henry draws attention to the oc- 
currence of the letters a and u in this description of the cave leading 
to Hades — a nine times and u six times, in ten words. 

238, 9. scrupea: 'shingle-strewn'; tuta: 'sheltered'; volantes: 
substantival. 

240, 41. tendere iter pennis: 'to wing their way'; convexa ad 
supera: 'to the canopy of heaven'. 

242. Aornon: 'Birdless'. 

243. terga: poet. ace. of limitation or respect; cf. I, 228 and II, 
210. 

244. invergit: 'tilts'; a technical term in sacrificing to the di 
inferi. 

246, 7, 9. libamiua prima: 'as first-offering'; the Gr. dirapxai; 
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voce vocans: 'calling aloud'; Erebo: 'in the Shades'; suscipiunt: 

'catch'. 

250. matri Eumenidum: i. e. Nox; her 'great sister' was Tellus 
or Earth. 

252, 3. Stygio regi: i. e. Pluto; nocturnas: adj. for adv.; in- 
cohat: 'improvises'; solida . . . viscera: 'whole carcasses'; solidus 
= Gr. SXos. 

254, 5. super: the last syll. is lengthened in arsis, see metrical 
index; it is separated from fundens by tmesis; sub: 'hard upon'. 

257, 8, 9. visae: note its application to the sense of sound; dea* 
sc. Hecate; procul este: 'avaunt!' 

263. aequat: 'keeps pace with'. 

Lines 264-267 

265. Chaos: father of Nox and Erebus; Phlegethon: lit. 'river 
of flame'; loca nocte tacentia late: 'vast tracts of silence and of 
night'. Rhoades. 

266. numine: 'sanction'. 

Lines 268-294 

268. obscuri: 'darkling'. 

269, 70. domos: 'dwelling'; inania: 'ghostly'; maligna: 'nig- 
gard'. 

272. et rebus . . . color em: 'and ebon night hath robbed the 
world of its color'. 

273. 'As the ancients adorned their halls and courts with images, 
so Virgil decks the entrance to Orcus with various impersonations 
which represent the things that are destructive to man, and hasten 
on his death'. 

274. ultrices . . . Curae: 'Remorse'. 

280, 1. ferrei: a dissyll. by synizesis; Eumenidum: the 'Good 
Ladies', viz. Tisiphone, Alecto and Megaera; (in 1. 570 they are 
placed in the approach to Tartarus); thalamic 'cells'; crinem: 
medial object. 

283. Somnia: must be understood to be in the form of birds. 
Henry. 

284. vana: 'delusive'; haerent: 'roost'. 

286, Centauri: were really a tribe of Thessaly who were the 
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first to train and ride wild horses; hence the fanciful notion of 'half- 
man and half -horse'; Scyllae biformes: formed like a fish in the 
lower, and like a human being in the upper parts. 

287. centumgeminus: for the suffix, cf. Horace's tergemini 
(honor es)) Lernae: see Vocab. 

288, 9. horrendum: adverbial, cf. 1. 201; Gorgones: three in 
number, viz. Stheno, Euryale, and Medusa; the last, the only mortal 
one, was slain by Perseus; forma . . . umbrae: sc. Geryon; he was 
famed for the excellence of his oxen, which Hercules carried off, after 
having slain their master. 

290. trepidus: 'unnerved'. 

291. According to Lycophron, the shades have a particular 
dread of a sword. Henry. 

293, 4. admoneat . . . irruat . . . diverberet: pres. sub- 
junctives for vividness, cf. I, 58, 9; imagine: 'appearance'; umbras: 
Bentley reads auras. 

Lines 295-336 

295. Acherontis: lit. 'river of pain', from Gr. #%<>?. 

296. 'this flood turbid with mire and maelstrom'. 

297. Cocyto: dat. of the recipient; Virgil makes it a tributary of 
the Styx. 

299. squalore: Tibullus calls him turpem navitam, and Juvenal 
taetrum Porthmea. 

300. iacet: heightens the picture of inculta; stant lumina 
flamma: 'his eyes are fixed and fiery'; several MSS. have flammae. 

301. ex umeris: dist. fr. ab umerisf 

302. ipse: i. e. 'unaided' ; velis ministrat: 'attends to the sails'. 

303. corpora: we have just been informed (1. 292) that they were 
sine corpore (Henry). 

304. cruda: lit. 'raw' or 'juicy' ; hence 'lusty', 'hale' ; the Gr. <bfi6s. 

305. ad ripas: epexegetic of hue. 

307. magnanimum: contr. gen. pi.; why does innuptae qualify 
puellaef 

310. lapsa: 'dropping'; gurgite ab alto: 'from the weltering 
deep'. 

311. glomerantur: 'gather in bevies'; frigidus annus: 'the 
cold of the year'; cf. formosissimus annus, Eel. Ill, 57. 

313. transmittere cur sum: 'to cross'. 

314. A line of verse which, as mere sound, has unusual beauty. 
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Bradley {Oxford Lectures on Poetry, p. 21) points out that the as- 
sonant, long-drawn pathos of ulterioris amore cannot be reproduced 
in English; amore: 'yearning'. 

316, 17. summotos: summovere was the technical word for the 
lictors causing a crowd to 'move on'; enim: 'I ween'. 

320. remis verrunt: here they are said to do what Charon does 
for them. Conington. 

321. longaeva: the legend is that Apollo, enamoured of the 
Sibyl, granted her to live as many years as the grains of sand num- 
bered, which she could take up in her hand at one grasp. 

324, 5. numen: obj. of iurare and fallere, cf. 1. 351; compare the 
Gr. ofModfiai roifs 0eotfs; inops: 'helpless'. 

326, 7. portitor: the fare of the 'ferryman' was an obol, placed 
in the mouths of the dead for this purpose; Charon, be it remarked, 
was unknown to Homer; datur: sc. Charonti. 

330. stagna exoptata: 'the mere of their yearnings'. 

332. putans: dist. putare fr. cogitaref 

333. mortis honor e: 'death's last tribute'. Conington. 

334. 5. Oronten: cf. I, 113; a Troia: account for the preposi- 
tion? 

Lines 337-383 

337. sese . • . agebat: 'came along'; the expression has refer-" 
ence to the steersman's gait. 

338, 9. cursu: 'route'; effusus: 'spilled'. 

345, 7, 8. ponto: 'at sea' ; fines: terminal ace. (poetic) ; cortina: 
cf. Ill, 92; dux: 'my liege'. 

350, 1. cui: supply et quo with regebam; datus: 'assigned'; 
maria: cf. 1. 324. 

353. armis: 'steering gear'; excussa: lit. 'shaken off from'; the 
abl. abs. would be used in prose. 

354. deficeret: 'should founder'; observe (a) the word-picture in 
the position of navis and (b) the repeated sibilance — the line thus 
appealing at once to the eye and ear. 

356. violentus aqua: cf. turbidus aqua, V, 696. 

357. sublimis: the Gr. fiericapos. 

358. iam tuta tenebam: 'safety was in my grasp' 

359. madida cum veste: 'in drenched dress'; the cum of coin- 
cident circumstance; (Munro regards the phrase in the light of a 
simple ablative, cf. Lucretius I, 755). 
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360. 'and grasping talon-wise the rough spurs of the rock\ 

361. ignara: i. e. of his utterly destitute condition; Henry takes 
the line as a hysteron-proteron. 

363, 4. quod = 'wherefore', adv. ace; lull: obj. gen. 

365. tu: adds point to the imperative. 

366. Velinos: the city of Velia in Lucania was not founded until 
the time of Cyrus by the expelled Phocaeans. 

368. neque . . . sine numine divum: the Gr. oik &vev 0eQv. 
371, 3. saltern: goes with placidis; dira: the French outre. 

376. fata deum: here Virgil means those general laws for the 
government of the universe which are not only laws of the gods but 
laws for the gods', and which even they cannot alter. (T. E. Page.) 

377, 80. cape memor: 'hear and heed'; mittent: cf. mittite, 
IV, 623. 

383. gaudet cognomine terra: if terra is abl. cognomine is 
adjectival; the best MSS. however have terrae; I lean strongly 
towards Henry's view that terra is nominative. 



Lines 384-416 

384, 5. peragunt: 'prosecute'; iam inde: lit. 'already from 
thence', i. e. 'from the point where they were', with ut prospexit = 
'the very moment he caught sight of them' . 

387, 9. 'thus challenges and chides to boot'; iam istinc: 'just 
from where thou art'. 

393. lacu: is perhaps best explained as a combination of the 
Instrument and the Place; cf. urbe excipere. Sidgwick. 

394. dis . . . geniti: Theseus from Neptune, and Pirithous 
from Jove; essent: 'were (as I knew)'; the subj. is virtual sub- 
oblique. 

396. a solio: construe with petivit. 

397. Ditis: depends on thalamo; adorti: 'in the attempt'. 

398. Amphrysia: i. e. 'of Apollo'; from the river Amphrysus in 
Thessaly, near which Apollo fed the oxen of king Admetus. 

400. licet: has the force of, 'for aught that we intend'. 

402. patrui: sc. Pluto; Proserpine (in Gr. Persephone) was 
daughter of Ceres and Jupiter, and therefore niece to Pluto; patruus 
suggests the idea of domestic discipline; servet . . . limen = 'let 
her mind the house' — the expression conveyed to a Roman ear the 
notion of an old-time housewife. 
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405. imago: 'representation' ; agnoscas: 'thou shouldst know'; 
subj. of obligation, cf. II, 711. 

408. nee plura his: 'there was no further parley'; admirans; 
dist. fr. miransf donum: cf. 1. 142; longo . . . visum: the refer- 
ence has not been cleared up. 

410. caeruleam: this adj. is applicable to a dull color; cf. caeru- 
leus imber and caeruleis vittis (III, 64). 

411, 2. alias animas = 'the others who were ghosts', by a 
Greek idiom of inclusive contrast; iuga: 'thwarts'; laxat: 'clears'; 
alveo: 'hull'; a dissyll. by synizesis. 

413. gemuit: this verb is really the Gr. yfyew, 'to be full'; here 
the original meaning is, I think, included. 

414. sutilis: 'seamy'; multam accepit . . . paludem: 
'shipped many a sea'. 

416. glauca: the Gr. y\avic6s; the prep, in belongs to both 
ablatives, cf. V, 512. 

Lines 417-425 

420, 1. The 'cake' is made of honey and wheat with soporific 
drugs, such as the capsules of poppy. (Conington ex Henry); 
fame: why is the final syll. lengthened here? 

422. obiectam: observe the repetition of the participle in lieu 
of a dem. pronoun; terga = corpus. 

423. This line is a variation on the theme, immania terga resolvit. 

424. 5. occupat: 'gains', or 'wins'; evadit: 'surmounts', cf. II, 
731; irremeabilis: 'renavigable never'. 



Lines 426-439 

427. limine: understand vitae from the next line. 

428. exsortes = expertes. 

429. abstulit: 'has kidnapped'; atra dies: dies in the sing, is 
masc. when it denotes a division of time, fern, when it means an ap- 
pointment of time; the distinction, however, is not always observed 
in poetry; acerbo: 'untimely', fit. unripe; cf. Horace's recitator 
acerbus. 

430. falso damnati: it has been asked why they should be made 
to suffer, but there is no suffering in this part of the shades; there is 
merely the absence of the enjoyment of life, the Homeric condition 
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of the dead which Achilles declares to be worse than the lowest 
function on earth. Conington. 

431. hae . . '. sedes: the various regions just entered by 
Aeneas; sorte: 'panel'. 

432. quaesitor: 'Judge-Inquisitor'; Minos: son of Jupiter and 
Europa, so celebrated for his just rule and laws in Crete that he was 
constituted judge in the nether world; urnam mo vet: i. e. to decide 
the order of trial; silentum: cf. sequentum, 1. 200. 

433. 4, 5. concilium: i.e. of those to be tried; tenent: 'tenant'; 
insontes: 'though guiltless'. 

436. aethere in alto: i. e. 'in atmosphere of earth'; a lax use of 
aether. 

438. fas obstat: fata obstant is the superior reading. 

439. alligat: 'swathes'; no viens . . . coercet: 'pours its nine- 
fold barrier between'. 

Lines 440-476 

440. partem ... in omnem: to allow the ill-starred lovers 
a range of solitude. 

443. calles: 'glades'; myrtea: the myrtle was sacred to Venus. 

444. curae: 'love-pangs'. 

[445-9]. For the Proper Names consult the Vocabulary. 

449. Caeneus . . . revoluta: a peculiar but perfectly intelli- 
gible instance of Synesis. 

450. This dramatic meeting with Dido is suggested by Od. XI, 
542 sqq.; recens: 'fresh'. 

451. quam: construe both with iuxta and agnovit; obscuram: 
'dimly seen'. 

455. dulci . . . amore: 'lovingly and sweet'. (MacKail.) 

456. nuntius: i. e. the flames of the pyre which the outsailing 
Trojans saw; some refer it to the words of Mercurius, IV, 563; ergo: 
the word combines astonishment and grief. 

459. per super os: [Henry holds that, when the scene is laid in 
Hades, or when there is a direct ref. to Hades, swperi denotes the 
'people above', i. e. on earth]; si qua fides: 'by whatever sacred 
pledge' ; fides is the Gr. 6/>/cos. 

462. senta situ: 'coarse with mould'; how does situs acquire 
this meaning? 

463, 4, 6. quivi; dist. fr. potui? dolorem: 'dole'; quod: cognate 
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467, 8. torva tuentem: the Gr. vv68pa ld6vra; animum: the 
'mind' may naturally be said to look through the eyes. Conington; 
(Mr. Page, to get out of the difficulty, renders animum, 'wrath'); 
lenibat: for leniebat, conative imperfect; lacrimas ciebat: 'was 
moved to tears'. 

470, 1. vultum: medial object; Marpesia: see Vocab.; the su- 
preme tact of the poet is seen in Dido's present silence, as she had 
exhausted the language of fury before she left the light of day. 

472. corripuit sese: 'flung away'; (note the intrans. use of this 
verb in English). 

474, 5. 'is responsive to her endearments and requites her love' ; 
casu: i. e. Dido's. 

Lines 477-493 

477. datum molitur iter: 'he plods his destined way'; tene- 
bant: 'gained'. 

480. pallentis: its application has not been determined; Ser- 
vius thinks that it is, perhaps, in connection with the fact that 
Adrastus was the sole survivor through flight of the Seven against 
Thebes. 

481. ad superos = apud vivos; see 1. 459. 

484. Cereri sacrum: 'chaplain to Ceres'. 

485. Idaeum: Priam's charioteer; etiam: 'even still'. 

487, 8. vidisse: what is the force of the perf. inf.? conferre 
gradum: 'walk side by side'. 

489. The dactyls bespeak the sudden excitement among the 
Grecian hosts. 

491. trepidare: (so-called) historical inf. as are vertere and toller e 
of the next line. 

493. clamor . . . hiantes: 'mocks their straining throats'; 
the long a (thrice repeated is onomatopoeic) ; clamor is the Gr. jSoiJ. 

Lines 494-534 

495. Deiphobum: cf. II, 310; he became Helen's husband after 
the death of Paris, and was slain by Menelaus at the capture of 
Troy; lacerum: the appearance of the Shade is that of the indi- 
vidual at the moment of death. Kennedy; ora: ace. of respect. 

496. What is the syntax of tempora and naresf 

497. tegentem: the participle is here used conatively. 

498. adeo: emphasizes vix. 
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500. genus: either voc. in appos. to Deiphobe or ace. of respect. 

501, 2. quis . . . optavit: 'who had the option?' cui . . . 
licuit: 'who was allowed to use thee thus?' tan turn: governed by 
sumere. 

503. Pelasgum: mention the various names for the Greeks in 
the Aeneid? 

505. tumulum . . . inanem: 'cenotaph'; the Gr. o-^a. 

506. ter voce: the conclamatio. 

507. nomen: it has not geographically survived; arma: de- 
posited on the cenotaph; te amice: the e of the pronoun is here not 
elided but shortened, Greek-wise, in hiatus; see metrical index. 

510. funeris umbris: 'to a dead man's shade'; exitiale: 'mur- 
derous'. 

511. Lacaenae: so Marie Antoinette was called by her enemies 
V Autrichienne. 

£14. egerimus: subj. of ind. question; nimium: 'too well'. 

517. orgia: Spy La was the regular Greek word for secret rites, 
with special application to the 'mysteries' of Bacchus; euhantes 
orgia: 'shouting the wild Bacchic cry'; orgia is cogn. ace. 

520. curis: Schrader suggests choreis. 

522, 3. placidae . . . morti: 'the calm of death'; egregia: 
'precious' (ironical). 

525. This action of Helen, being at variance with II, 567 sqq. is 
a clear case of Vergilius dormitans. 

526. amanti: 'to her old lover', i. e. first husband. 

527. veterum . . . malorum: 'of the old sores'. 

528. additus: others read additur; what is the usual passive of 
addo in prose? 

529. Aeolides: a flouting patronymic; his mother Anticlea had 
been a concubine to the son of Aeolus, before she became the wife of 
Laertes. 

530. instaurate = rependite; an aira% \eybjievov in this sense; 
poenas . . . reposco: 'I call for retribution'. 

533, 4. fatigat: 'duns'; adires: correct sequence, owing to fati- 
gat being a historic present; turbida: 'of confusion'. 

Lines 535-547 

536. medium . . . traiecerat axem: 'had crossed the merid- 
ian'. [Aurora, ace. to the ancients, accompanied the Sun in his 
diurnal course.] 
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538. brevlter: Virgil is fond of adverting to the brevity of the 
Sibyl's speeches. Conington. 

539. nox ruit: 'Night is swooping down'; what is the meaning 
of nox praecipitat? 

540. ambas = duas. 

542, 3. laeva: sc. via; the 'road' is boldly personified; Elysium: 
terminal accusative (poetic); malorum exercet poenas: 'wreaks 
wrath on sinners'; impia: 'pitiless'. 

545. explebo numerum = 'I will refill my place' 
547. in verbo: 'while speaking'; the Gr. iv eirei; vestigia torsit: 
'turned his steps away'. 

Lines 548-561 

549. moenia: 'bastille'. 

551. Phlegethon: cf. 1. 265; torquetque . . . saxa: 'and 
echoes over its rolling rocks'. 

552, 3. columnae: 'posts'; bello: several MSS. have ferro. 

554. ad auras : 'loftily' ; [in II, 699, se tollit ad auras simply means 
that Anchises 'lifted himself up'; hence Wagner (Quaest. Verg. X) 
rightly distinguishes between 'ad' auras and 'in' auras]. 

555. Tisiphone: one of the three Eumenides or 'Good Ladies', 
as the Furies were euphemistically called; her 'gory mantle' is bor- 
rowed from the Iliad, XVIII, 538. 

557. exaudiri . . . sonare: infinitives absolute; (exaudio means 
'overhear'). 

558. turn: frequens in enumeratione et descriptione (Wagner, Q. 
V. XXV). 

559. 60. hausit: more dramatic than the well-established haesit; 
facies: cf. 1. 104. 

561. quis? dist. between quis and qui interrogative? 

562. clangor: the variant is plangor; orsa: fr. ordiri, lit. 'to 
weave'; Teucrum: gen. pi. 

Lines 563-627 

563. insistere limen: cf. Horace's cineres insistet victor (Epod. 
XVI, 11); is the ace. the usual constr. with insistere? 

565, 6. deum: subj. gen.; Rhadamanthus: he was brother to 
Minos. 
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567. The hysteron-proteron of this line is challenged by Mr. Page, 
who views Rhadamanthus as an inquisitor who employs torture to 
extort confession; dolos: seems to be put generally for 'crime', which 
is conceived as skulking from justice, and pleading not guilty. Con- 
ington. 

568. apud superos: 'in the upper world', cf. 1. 481; furto lae- 
tatus inani: 'gloating over a fruitless fraud'. 

569. 'put off atonement incurred for sins to the hour too late of 
death'. 

570. accincta flagello: 'scourge in hand'; cf. II, 614. 

571. 2. quatit: sc. flagello, 'scourges'; agmina: Euripides is the 
earliest writer who fixes their number at three. 

573. The litera canina — far more than any Miltonic imitation — 
reproduces the jarring, grating sound of the 'gates infernal'. 

574, 6. custodia: sc. Tisiphone; (abstr. for concrete); observe 
the magnificent effect of the gaping a-sounds in 1. 576; hiatibus: 
'yawning throats'. 

579. caeli suspectus: 'the view upward of (i. e. from) earth'; 
cf. the use of caelum in 11. 719 and 897, where it means the 'light of 
day'; ad aetherium Olympum; 'to Heaven'. 

580, 1. Titania pubes: the children of Uranus and Gaea; 
fundo: 'pit'; deiecti: with pubes; what is this construction called? 

582, 3. Aloidas: see Vocab.; manibus: 'by force'; cf. manu, 1. 
395. 

585. Salmoneus: he was son of Aeolus, brother of Sisyphus, and 
king of Elis. 

586. dum . . . imitatur: 'whilst apeing'; sonitus: 'thunders'. 

587. 8. lampada: Greek ace; mediae: transferred epithet 
(hypallage). 

589. ovans: suggests the Roman ovatio. 

590. qui: causal, hence simularet in the subj. 

591. aere: i. e. with chariot of 'bronze'; cf. Horace (Od. I, 12), 
tu gravi curru quaties Olympum; a popular opinion was that real 
thunder was neither more nor less than the noise of the trampling 
of Jupiter's horses. Henry. 

594. immani turbine: 'with awful whirl' ; the whirl is variously 
referred to the falling body (Page), to the wind of the thunderbolt 
(Conington), to the thunderbolt itself (Forcellini) ; if Virgil does not 
specify, neither need we. 

595. Tityon: son of Jupiter and Terra. 

$96. cernere erat: 'might be seen', the Qv. yvidetv; in this rare 
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construction the inf. is of course a verbal substantive; iugera: de- 
cline this noun in the plural? 

598, 9. tondens: 'cropping'; fecunda poenis: 'fruitful for 
punishment' ; rimaturque epulis: 'and rummages for food'. 

601. Ixiona Pirithoumque: father and son are here associated 
in punishment. 

602. quo: the antecedent in the lacunar line was probabiy Tan- 
talus; several MSS. have quos; cadentique: see metrical index; the 
hypermeter has a rhetorical effect, the overlapping syll. expressing 
the just falling stone. Conington. 

603. genialibus: 'festal'; altis: 'stately'. 

604. fulcra: not feet, as usually explained, but ornamental 'rests' 
or 'supports' for the pillows of a couch. Page; toris: a Virgilian 
dative where one would expect the genitive. 

605. maxima: sc. natu; (Celaeno calls herself Furiarum maxima 
in III, 252). 

609. pulsatus: the respect paid by the ancient Romans to 
parents was so great that no law was deemed necessary to repress 
parricide; fraus . . . client!: commentators quote the following 
provision from the XII Tables: patronus si clienti fraudem fecerit 
sacer esto. 

610, 11. incubuere: 'hugged'; repertis: 'acquired'; posuere: 
'bestowed'. 

612, 3. arma . . . impia: 'the standard of treason'. Con- 
ington; dominorum: obj. gen.; dextras: fealty was pledged by the 
giving of the 'right hand'. 

614, 5. ne quaere doceri . . . mersit: a difficult sentence to 
translate and explain. It appears to me that poenam is the retained 
ace. with the passive doceri, and that forma . . . fortunave would be 
similar accusatives had they not been attracted into the case of the 
relative; this suggestion would settle the syntax-difficulty of mersit. 
The attraction of the antecedent to the case of the relative is 
already found in I, 573 — urbem quamstatuo vestra est; (here of course 
the attraction is from the ace. to the nom., but the principle is the 
same). 

616. rotarum: death by breaking on the wheel was inflicted 
throughout the Continent of Europe up to the French Revolution, 
and even after it, in Germany. Kennedy. 

617. aeternum: adv. ace; sedebit: Virgil does not evidently 
follow the legend of the release of Theseus by Hercules. 

618. Phlegyas: father of Ixion, who fired the temple of Apollo 
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at Delphi, in revenge for the god's seduction of his daughter; miserri- 
mus: 'the picture of woe\ 

619. magnam: in contrast with the exiguam of 1. 493. 

620. non temnere divos: Henry holds that this expression does 
not mean to set at naught the divine commandment to be just, or 
that the lesson of justice is enforced by a divine sanction; the entire 
admonition of the line therefore, according to him, is confined to the 
virtue of justice. 

621. dominum . . . potentem: 'a czar'. 

622. fixit: the ancients engraved their laws on plates of bronze 
and 'hung them up' in public places; hence, fixit atque refixit = 'made 
and unmade'. 

624. ausoque potiti: 'and won that which they dared'. 

Lines 62S-636 

628. dicta dedit: dist. this expression fr. verba deditf 

629. carpe viam: 'get thee on thy way'; munus: 'service'. 

630. 1. educta: 'cast in', lit. drawn from; adverso fornice: 
'with fronting -arch'. 

632. praecepta: sc. deorum; dona: 'the gift', i. e. the Golden 
Bough; the pi. is highly rhetorical. 

633, 4. opaca viarum: cf. strata viarum, I, 422; corripiunt: 
'they dispatch'. 

635. occupat: 'wins'; a favorite word with Sir Walter Scott. 

636. spar git: like a worshipper before entering a temple — still 
a Catholic practice. 

Lines 637-659 

637. munere: cf. munus, 1. 629; divae: dat. of advantage. 

638. devenere locos: cf. I, 365, the ace. is terminal; amoena 

virecta: 'pleasaunces green'. 

640, 1. largior: predicative; purpureo: 'radiant'; the passage 
is suggestive of, if not suggested by, the description of Olympus in 
the beginning of Odyssey VI. 

642. gramineis . . . palaestris: 'wrestling-swards'. 

644. 'some foot it in a rhythmic (i. e. jig-like) dance, and carols 
troll'. 

645. sacerdos: sc. Orpheus; Horace (A. P. 391) calls him sacer 
interpresque deorum. 
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646, 7. It is better to take the first line of singing, and the second 
line of playing, ace. to Henry; numeris would then mean, not to their 
measures, but 'in tune', with ref. to Orpheus himself; this view will 
be strengthened if, with Markland, we read fldem instead of the usual 
eadem; the retention of eadem would incline one, however, to take 
the two lines as referring to Orpheus' 'accompaniment' on the lyre; 
pectine: la bacchetina with which the mandolin is still played in 
Italy. 

650, 1. See Genealogical Table in the Introduct. ; inanes: 'ghostly'. 

652. Observe how the spondees express the fixedness of the spears. 

653. currumi syncopated for curruum, like repostos for reposi- 
tos, 1. 655. 

655. pascere: the inf. is epexegetic. 

657. laetum: because paean was also applied to a dirge; note 
the Greek ace. 

658, 9. superne: 'above ground'; in the fourth Georgic, Virgil 
makes Aristaeus, when the latter descended underground, see the 
sources of many of the great rivers of the world; (as a matter of 
fact the Po, with which the Romans identified the Eridanus, not 
far from its source flows underground for 2 miles); plurimus: 'full- 
volumed'. 

Lines 660-702 

660. manus . . . passi: what is this construction called? 
661-5. 'Warriors for fatherland who fought and fell, 

Priests of pure life through all their earthly day, 
Leal bards, lips worthy of the laurelled god, 
Minds whose invention gave a grace to life, 
Or service merits memory among men.' 
665. nivea . . . vitta: 'with snowy snood'; the vitta was a 
symbol of sacred office. 

667, 8. Musaeum: see Vocab.; attention has been frequently 
called to the omission of Homer's name; however, Musaeus makes a 
better mythical link with Orpheus; (or had the 'wizard of Mantua' 
a foreknowledge of the modern challenge of Homer's personality?) ; 
medium . . . habet: lit. 'has him for its centre'; umeris: abl. of 
measure of difference; breadth of shoulder was a leading feature of 
manly physique when combined with tallness, and besides, Musaeus 
IS a heros (1. 672). 

079. optime: originally opitume, from rt, OP seen in opes, etc, 
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670, 1. illius ergo: 'on his account'; tranavimus: 'we have 
floated o'er'. 

673, 4. certa: 'fixed'; riparum toros: cf. V, 388; what is the 
original meaning of torus? recentia: 'freshened'. 

675. si fert . . . voluntas: 'if such is the goal of your heart's 
desire'. 

677, 8. ante tulit gressum: 'strode before'; dehinc: here a 
monosyll. by synizesis; see metrical index; linquunt: i. e. Aeneas 
and the Sibyl only. 

679. penitus convalle virenti: 'deep within a greening dell'. 

681, 3. studio recolens: 'in eager meditation'; virum: gen. pi.; 
note the splendid alliterations of the latter line — 'the fates and for- 
tunes of the valiant, their fashions and their feats' ; (fashion is found 
in Shakespeare in the sense of mode of action or method of conduct) . 

684. tendentem adversum: 'advancing to meet him'; the verb 
is trans, in the next line. 

685. alacris: 'blithe'; observe this form for the masculine. 

686. genis: properly, either the eyelids, or the part immediately 
below the eye. Conington. 

687. expectata: long looked for'. 

690, 1. ducebam animo: 'I kept musing' ; tempora dinumer- 
ans: 'counting the periods atween'. 

692, 3. [Owing to the great awkwardness of quas and quanta in a 
literal translation, vectum must be rendered as if it were vectus es, 
and accipio te by something like, 'to mine arms'.] 

695, 6. tua tristis imago: 'thy troubled ghost'; limina: ter- 
minal accusative. 

697, 9. stant: 'ride at anchor'; amplexu: for amplexui. 

700-2. Repeated from II, 792-4. 



Lines 703-751 

704. sonantia: 'rustling'; silvae: the variant is silvis which 
should be construed like toris in 1. 603. 

705. Lethaeum . . . amnem: cf. Milton, Paradise Lost, 
Bk. II, 583 sqq.; praenatat: so Horace uses praefluere for praeter- 
fluere. 

706. gentes populique: 'clans and communities'. 

707. 9. The simile is borrowed fr. Apollonius Rhodius (I, 879 
sqq.) who compares the women of Lemnos to bees coming from the 
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rock and hovering around fair lilies, gathering sweets in a dewy 
meadow. . . . The bee in Virgil's mind was closely associated with 
the idea of the reincarnation of the purified soul, and the comparison 
of the souls gathered around Lethe to hovering bees gains suggestive- 
ness from this fact. The question then arises whether there is any 
special point in the choice of the flower visited by the bees, Candida 
circum lilia. . . . When the divine pageant approaches Dante 
(Purg. XXX, 13-21), the second phrase of greeting sung was manibus 
date lilia plenis, Virgil's tribute to the young Marcellus. The ex- 
planation of this quotation is perhaps to be found ... in an under- 
lying thought of the lily as a symbol of eternity. [Margaret Verrall 
in the Class. Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 2.] 
711. porro: 'further on'. 

715. securos: 'care-dispelling'; cf. Horace's obliviosum Massi- 
cum; longa: 'everlasting'. 

716, 7. These two lines are mutually dependent, each of them, 
according to the author's usual habit, supplying something which is 
wanting in the other. Henry. 

718, 9. reperta: connotes the difficulty of the task; ad caelum: 
cf . 1. 896. 
720, 1. sublimes: 'aloft'; lucis: 'life'; dira: 'eerie'. 

723. suscipit: 'takes up the tale'; the Gr. viroXaupdvei. 

724. principio: a Lucretian word. 

725. Titania astra: poet. pi. for Sol, the son of the Titan 
Hyperion; Wakefield conjectured Titanaque et astra, i. e. 'Sun and 
stars' ; Nettleship prefers to render Titania astra, 'stars shining like 
the Sun', i. e. with their own light. 

726. 7. Virgil here explains the doctrine of the Anima Mundi (see 
on Georg. IV, 119) by a series of expressions more or less equivalent — - 
spiritus and mens; totam molem and magno cor pore; intus and infusa 
per artus; alit, agitat, miscet being explanatory of each other. Papil- 
lon. 

729. marmoreo: 'glistering'. 

731. seminibus: cf. semina flammae, 1. 6; quantum: 'in as far 
as'. 

732, 3. moribunda: 'fraught with death'; auras: 'the sky'. 

734. dispiciunt: 'distinctly see', cf . dispiciens, I, 224; a variant 
is respiciunt. 

735. quum: 'when'; supremo lumine:(l) 'on their final day', 
(2) 'with its last beam'. 

737. penitus: goes with inolescere. 
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738. multa diu concreta: 'much long growing with their 
growth'. Page. 

740. inanes: Viewless'. 

742. infectum . . . scelus: 'the taint of guilt'; exuritur: 'is 

purged' . 

[743-7]. ordinem vulgatum frustra turbaverunt editores, vel vv. 
745-747 post 742 collocando, vel vv. 743-744 ejiciendo. Hirtzel. 

743. quisque suos patimur manes: 'we dree, each one his 
ghostly weird'; an expression which is the standing crux of com- 
mentators; patimur manes, ace. to Henry, simply means 'we under- 
go the state of death', but surely the notion of discipline is involved. 

744. 7. The difficulty, not to say contradiction, is that the text, 
as it stands, connotes & further purgation in Elysium; some therefore 
regard from exinde (1. 743) to ienemus as a more or less awkward 
parenthesis, and refer back what follows to patimur. Conington 
thinks that everything points to the supposition that we have here 
one of the passages in the Aeneid which Virgil left unfinished. 

747. aurai simplicis ignem: 'pure, spiritual flame'; aurai: 
archaic gen. 

748. rotam volvere: metaphorical. 

749. deus: 'the Deity' ; a more or less monotheistic word in Virgil 
and Horace — suggested perhaps by some feature in the Eleusinian 
Mysteries. 

750. immemores: 'without a memory' ; revisant: the change to 
the third person from the first (mittimur, 1. 744), i. e. on the supposi- 
tion that mittimur includes all the purged, has exercised editors; see 
Conington' s sensible remark supra. 

751. velle: cf. lucis cupido of 1. 721. 

[The inculcated doctrine, it will be observed, is precisely the e 
contra of ours, inasmuch as it is to the effect that Elysium is the 
recruiting place for this world, not this world the recruiting place 
for Elysium.] Henry. 

Lines 752-787 

753. conventus: 'assembly'; what is its juridical meaning? 

754, 5. capit: 'occupies'; legere: 'scan'; discere: 'study'. 

756. deinde: 'henceforward'; note its scansion, and also the 
mood of sequatur. 

757, 8. qui maneant: 'that are to be' ; nomen; 'clan' ; cf . nomen 
Latinum, 'Clan Latium'. 
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760. pura . . . hasta: 'maiden spear'; the usual explanation 
that it was a wooden spear, deprived of its iron tip, is set aside by 
Steiner in favor of a virgin spear, as distinguished from one that had 
been actually used in battle. Helbig takes the word pura to mean 
'all of a piece', or rather 'all of a single material', whether wood, iron, 
or other metal. . . . The hasta pura or donatica was the earliest 
form of the military donum. Originally it was not an o Tensive 
weapon at all, but a kind of sceptre — the symbol of imperium — 
bestowed by the king. ... At first this hasta was of wood, then 
of metal — bronze, iron, or even gold or silver. Sometime before the 
Imperial age, this 'sceptre-^asto' became assimilated to a spear, and 
finally, when hasta had come in general usage to signify chiefly a 
weapon of war, and when its primitive significance had been forgot- 
ten, an actual spear was the donum for military prowess. [Class. 
Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 1.] 

761. sortelucis: 'in the allotment of life'; proxima . . . loca: 
used absolutely. 

763, 4. tua postuma proles: 'the last of thy children'; lon- 
gaevo serum: 'late in thy length of days'. 

765. Observe the stately spondees. 

767, 8. proximus: 'next (in review)'; qui . . . reddet: 'who 
will reproduce thy name'. 

770. si unquam: Servius says that he was kept out of the king- 
dom by his guardians for fifty- two years. Kennedy; regnandam 
. . . Albam: 'the sceptre of Alba'. 

772. atque: Ribbeck conjectures utque; civili . . . quercu: 
the 'civic wreath of oak' was bestowed on one who had saved the 
life of a fellow-citizen in war; as it was one of the honors voted by the 
Senate to Augustus, its introduction here is another personal com- 
pliment. 

[773-5]. Virgil, like our own Sir Walter, makes old names of 
localities live again in song. 

773, 4. Gabios: it was captured through stratagem by Tar- 
quinius Superbus; Fidensma.: Fidenae, 5 miles from Rome, taken and 
colonized by Romulus; Collatinas: 'of Collatium', the mod. Castel- 
lacio. 

776. terrae: 'places'. 

777, 8. avo: sc. Numitor; Assarici: adjectival, cf. Horace's 
Pompilius sanguis; Assaracus was the great-grandfather of Ae- 
neas. 

779. As viden is exclamatory, stant ('straighten') remains in the 
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ind.; geminae . . . cristae: Romulus is always represented hel- 
meted. 

780. A line admitting of various interpretations (1) 'marks him 
for the world above with his (Mars') own cognizance' (2) others take 
superum as contr. gen. dep. on pater (sc. Juppiter) or honor e; the first 
rendering is the manlier one. 

781 . auspiciis : in allusion to the twelve vultures sighted by Rom- 
ulus — the presage of his future greatness; the episode can be read in 
any Roman History. 

782. A stately line, not unworthy of 'the mistress of the world'. 

783. una: 'one in self; (MacKail construes una with muro, 
'with a single wall'). 

784. felix prole virum: 'blest with a breed of heroes'; [Henry 
finely remarks that Lord Byron's comparison of Rome, in her deso- 
late state, to Niobe is quite equal to Virgil's comparison of her, in 
her palmy state, to Cybele]. 

785. turrit a: Cybele was represented, in Spenserian phrase, 

with hundred turrets like a turribanL 



Lines 788-807 

788. acies: connotes the keenness with which Aeneas is asked to 
look; cf. 1. 200. 

789. Romanosque tuos: 'and the Romans that are thine'. 

790. caeli . . . sub axem: 'under the rolling sky'. Henry. 

791. Why is Augustus Caesar introduced at this point? 

792. Divi: 'of the Deified', i. e. Julius Caesar; genus: Octavian 
was his adopted son as well as grand-nephew. 

794. Garamantas: in the interior of N. Africa; they were con- 
quered by L. Cornelius Balbus in B. C. 19, the year of Virgil's death; 
Indos: may be loosely used for Parthians, withref. to the restoration 
of the Roman standards in B. C. 20. 

795, 6. iacet . . . tellus . . . ubi caelifer Atlas: the mean- 
ing of course is, and beyond the terfitory of Atlas, but Anchises seems 
to point to the land as if he saw it in vision. Conington; extra 
sidera: 'beyond our stars'; this phrase, as well as extra anni solisque 
vias = extra Zodiacum, i. e. 'beyond the tropics'; (the historical ref- 
erence is probably to the overrunning of Aethiopia in 22 B. C. by 
C. Petronius). 

797. Repeated substantially from IV, 482. 
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798. hums in adventum: 'against his coming'; Augustus vis- 
ited the East in 20 B. C. in order to settle the provinces; Caspia 
regna: 'the realms bordering on the Caspian', especially Hyrcania 
and Bactra. 

799. Maeotia tellus: i. e. the land adjacent to the Palus 
Maeotis (mod. Sea of Azof). 

800. septemgemini: cf. centumgemini, 1. 287; turbant: in- 
transitive. 

802. aeripedem: brazen feet are attributed to horses by Horn. 
II. VIII, 41 and other poets, the notion being that of strength and 
endurance and, as a consequence, swiftness. Conington; fixer it: 
why is it subjunctive? 

803. pacarit nemora: i. e. by slaying the wild boar. 

804. pampineis: 'festooned with vine-leaves'; flectit: 'man- 



805. Liber: an appellative of Bacchus; Nysae: the mountain- 
cradle of the god; its precise location has not been determined. 

806. virtutem extendere f actis : 'to give valour scope in deeds' . 
(MacKail); some MSS. have virtute extendere vires, 'by prowess to 
spread wide our power'. 

807. consistere: the inf. after prohibere is found even in prose. 

Lines 808-853 

['Gossrau aptly remarks that Virgil exhibits three groups — the 
first consisting of the Alban kings, Romulus, and ending with Augus- 
tus Caesar, 760-808; the second beginning with the Roman kings, 
and ending with Julius Caesar, 809-836; the third beginning with the 
conquerors of Greece, and ending with young Marcellus.'] 

808. 9. olivae: the symbol of peace; sacra ferens: 'officiating'; 
incana menta: 'the grizzled chin'; the plural is rhetorical. 

810, 11. primam: construe with fundabit, 'will make stable'; 
cf. V, 857; Curibus: 'from Cures'; a Sabine town 25 miles N. E. of 
Rome. 

812. missus in imperium magnum : 'launched on the majesty 
of empire'. 

814, 5. Observe the placing of Tullus; iactantior: 'vaunting'. 

816. Virgil expresses the sentiments of an Imperialist. 

817. Tarquinios reges: sc. Tarquinius Priscus and Tarquinius 
Superbus. 

818. ultoris: of Lucrece and Liberty; fascesque receptos: 'and 
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the rods retrieved' ; the fasces were a bundle of rods of elm or birch, 
tied together by a red strap, and enclosing an axe with its head out- 
side; they were the symbols of the king's absolute authority over 
life and limb, and, as such, passed over to the high magistrates of the 
Republic; in the City, however, the latter had to remove the axe, and 
to lower the rods in the presence of the popular assembly as the sov- 
ereign power. 

820. nova bella mo vent es: they were in the conspiracy to re- 
store the Tarquins. 

821. pulchra pro libertate: 'for fair freedom's sake'. 

822. utcunque minores: closely with infelix; the line subtly 
limns the humane poet's own depreciation of 'the deed'; ferent: 'will 
construe'; ea facta: pi. for sing.; highly rhetorical. 

823. The only rule ever known by a great and primitive Roman. 
Henry. 

824.* Decios: see Vocab.; Drusos: a compliment to the empress 
Livia who was of that family, the most distinguished of whom was 
M. Livius, who in the second Punic war defeated Hasdrubal at the 
Metaurus. 

825. signa: captured by the Gauls at the Allia, B. C. 390. 

826. paribus: they were both Roman generals; fulgere: cf. 
scatere, fervere, stridere (passim). 

827. nocte: as compared with the lumina vitae; (although Ely- 
sium had its own sun, 1. 641). 

830. aggeribus . . . Alpinis: the Alps were the 'ramparts' 
of Italy; socer: i. e. Julius Caesar whose daughter Julia was mar- 
ried to Pompeius; arce Monoeci: mod. Monaco; there was a temple 
to Hercules on the 'height' ; [perhaps the poet's historical inaccuracy 
in this mention of this place may be palliated by a possible suggestive- 
ness of comparison between 'the mightiest Julius' and Hercules]. 

831. Eois: the allusion is to the 'Eastern' troops under Pom- 
peius. 

832. pueri: justly so called by the aged Anchises. 

833. Observe the telling alliterations, as well as the Inversion. 

834. tuque: sc. Caesar who, as the descendant of Venus through 
lulus (Ascanius), is said to derive his 'lineage from Olympus'. 

835. sanguis meus: Anchises himself was descended from Jupi- 
ter through Dardanus; (the nom. is used for the voc. when the noun 
is collective; cf. Horace's Pompilius sanguis). 

836. ille: sc.L. Mummius who sacked Corinth, and thereby sub- 
dued Greece, B. C. 146. 
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837. Notice the hiss of revenge in the sibilance of caesis insignis 
Achivis. 

838, 9. ille: probably L. Aemilius Paullus, the victor of Pydna, 
B. C. 168; Argos . . . Mycenas: used in a representative sense for 
Greece which, as Nettleship points out, Virgil here identifies with 
Macedon; Aeaciden: i. e. Perseus, the last king of Macedon. 

840. temerata: by Ajax, son of Oileus, in his pursuit of Cassan- 
dra (I, 41 and II, 403) ; and by Ulixes and Diomede in the carrying 
off of the Palladium. 

841. Cato: the Censor, the author of the phrase, delenda est 
Carthago; taciturn: 'unmentioned' ; Cosse: Cossus won the spolia 
opima by slaying Lars Tolumnius, king of Veii, B. C. 428, an honor 
which before him had been obtained only by Romulus over Acron, 
king of Caenina; and, after him, by Marcellus over Viridomarus, 
king of the Insubrian Gauls, in 222 B. C. 

842. Gracchi genus: 'the House of Gracchus' ; includes not only 
the famous brothers Tiberius and Caius, but also their father Sem- 
pronius, and his ancestor again (of the same name) who distinguished 
himself in the Second Punic War. 

843. Scipiadas: i. e. the elder and the younger Africanus; the 
elder crushed Hannibal at Zama, B. C. 202, and the younger de- 
stroyed Carthage in B. C. 146; hence the appropriateness of cladem 
Libyae; (the form Scipiadas is Greek); parvo potentem: lordly on 
little 7 . 

844. Fabricium: John Philpot Curran, the famous Irish orator, 
in one of his speeches refers to 'the pure austerity of Fabricius whom 
to move from his integrity would have been more difficult than to 
have pushed the sun from its course'; Serrane: the agnomen of C. 
Atilius Regulus, who, as consul, defeated the Carthaginian fleet in 
257 B. C. 

846. Taken almost literally from Ennius, the Father of the Latin 
hexameter; bring out the historical point in cunctandof 

[847-853]. This passage should linger in the student's memory 
for a life-time. 

847. excudent: permissive future; as are ducent, orabunt, de- 
scribent and dicent; alii: i. e. the Greeks; mollius: 'with softer grace'. 

848. credo: Markland conjectures cedo. 

849. orabunt causas melius: many editors wonder at Virgil 
for giving the palm to the Greeks in oratory; but the expression ap- 
parently distinguishes forensic from purely political eloquence, and 
the poet well knew the superior legal finesse of the Greek mind, as 
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well as the ambition of their best speakers to regard themselves as 
artists, in competition with poets, painters, and sculptors, in the 
production of permanent masterpieces; meatus: 'movements', i. e. 
of the heavenly bodies. 

850. radio: 'rod', used for drawing astronomical diagrams on 
sand; Conington says that describent radio is here simply a figurative 
expression for 'scientific delineation'; cf. Eel. Ill, 42. 

851 . regere imperio : cf . I, 230 and 340 ; Romane : the word was 
specially used in connection with foreign affairs. 

852. paci: [all the best MSS. read pad, 'to crown peace with 
order']; with pads, render morem, 'regime'. 

853. Cf . Horace's (Carm. Saec. 1. 51) bellante prior, iacentem lenis 
in hostem — said of Augustus. 

Lines 854-886 

855. spoliis . . . opimis: see note on 1. 841. 

856. ingreditur: ind. because aspice is merely interjectional. 

857. tumultu: the vox technica for a Gallic 'rising' — always a 
serious word. 

858. eques sternet: 'will ride down'; eques may refer either to 
the cavalry fight in which Marcellus actually won the spolia opima 
(cf. 1. 841), or to his repulse of Hannibal at Nola — the first check 
sustained by the dirus Afer. 

859. patri . . . Quirino: i. e. Mars, as the identification of 
Quirinus with Romulus came in only at the end of the Republic. 

860. una: i. e. with Marcellus. 

861. iuvenem: young Marcellus was the son of Octavia, sister 
of Augustus; he was adopted B. C. 25 by the latter, who gave him his 
daughter Julia in marriage. His early death was a great shock to 
the Emperor, who had marked him out as his own successor. 

862. lumina: Bentley reads nubila. 

865. strepitus: 'murmur'; comitum: is unfortunate, coming so 
close on comitatur. Henry; quantum instar in ipso: 'what mould 
of manhood in himself ; (it is very hard to dismiss the thought that 
instar does not include some notion of likeness to his great name- 
sake just lauded in five successive lines). 

869, 70. ostendent . . . tan turn: 'shall but show'; neque 
ultra . . . sinent: he was only 20 years of age when he died in B. C. 
22, (not in B. C. 23, as is generally stated). 

871. propria . . . fuissent: 'if such a gift had been abiding '; 
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the whole sentence illustrates the ancient belief that the gods were 
jealous of mortals who possessed superior virtues. 

872, 3. virum: gen. pi.; campus: sc. Martins', aget: 'shall 
waft'. 

874. funera: there were 600 coaches in the cor lege. Conington; 
recentem: i. e. in 28 B. C. by the Emperor, in the Campus Martius, 
as a 'mausoleum' for his family. 

876. spe: 'promise'; rhetorice 'spem' laudat in puero, quia facta 
non invenit. (Henry ex Servius) ; Kennedy takes spe as a contr. gen. ; 
Romula: for Romulea, cf. Ill, 602; quondam: 'ever'. 

878, 81. invicta . . . dextera: an anticipation; tulisset: plpf. 
subj. because Marcellus died without even having been a warrior; 
cum . . . iret . . . foderet: the subjunctives describe the situ- 
ation under which the main act would have taken place; pedes: dist. 
fr. pedes? armos: in ancient medals and statues the horseman's legs 
are thrown very much forward; hence the spurring of the 'shoulders' 
by a stirrupless rider is not so gauche as we moderns imagine. 

882. miserande puer: 'O child of rue'; qua: sc. ratione or via; 
fata aspera: i. e. of premature death — he died of Roman malaria 
at Baiae; rumpas: followed by eris involves a syntactical crux (al- 
though an ordinary construction in Greek) ; Wagner tries to get out 
of the difficulty by taking the clause as exclamatory; (Heyne is right 
that the words si qua fata aspera rumpas express the condition on 
which the lad will become Marcellus, viz., if he does not die pre- 
maturely. Henry) . 

883, 5. Tu Marcellus eris: at these words, recited by Virgil 
himself, Octavia is said to have fainted away; when she came to 
(aegre refocillata) she ordered 10,000 sesterces — i. e. about 440 dol- 
lars, measuring a thousand sesterces by the silver standard — to be 
given to the poet for each line; date: with ut understood, ace. to 
Kennedy, governs spargam . . . accumulem . . . and fungar (iike 
the date abluam of IV, 683); others take spargam, etc. as jussives; in 
either case purpureos flores, 'purple-blossomed' is epexegetic of lilia, 
for the symbolism of which see note on 1. 709; I am surprised that 
no editor has conjectured data for date. 



Lines 887-901 

887, 9. aeris: 'mist'; venientis: 'on its way\ 

891. Laurentes: 'of Laurentum'; the capital of King Latinus. 
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892. fugiatque feratque: subjunctives for a double reason; 
name it? 

[893-896]. The passage is founded on the Odyssey, XIX, 562 sqq. 
894, 5. umbris: 'spirits'; perfecta nit ens: 'fashioned fair'. 
896. insomnia: Visions'. 

898. porta emittit eburna: the question has often been asked 
why should Anchises send Aeneas through the ivory gate, by which 
false dreams rise to upper air, instead of through the gate of hornf 
Does this not seem to discredit the visions which have been granted 
to Aeneas just before? May not the explanation be this, that the 
intention is to free him from the jurisdiction of the infernal powers? 
By descending into Hades, Aeneas has become for a time their sub- 
ject. If then power over him is not in some way annulled, it might 
be thought that he will be ever after under their sway, a ghost walk- 
ing upper air. . . . Aeneas has been as it were a ghost, but by re- 
turning to earth he is to resume his former life, and therefore is dis- 
missed through the 'gate of falsehood' ', whereby his allegiance to the 
powers of death is annulled. [G. Norwood in the Class. Review, 
Vol. XXIV, No. 7.] 

899. secat: 'he traces'; (the noun secta [fr. seco] means a 'beaten 
path'). 

900. Gaietae: so called after the nurse of Aeneas; the mod. 
Gaeta. 

(A) VIRGIL'S 'INFERNO' 



The whole of the Sixth Book — the master-piece of Virgil's crea- 
tive invention — is inspired by the feeling of the greater spiritual life 
which awaits man beyond the grave. The conceptions and composi- 
tion of that Book entitle Virgil to take his place with Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Plato among the four great religious teachers — the 
'pii vates' who, in transmitting, have illumined the spiritual intui* 
tions of antiquity. 

The sense of devout awe is the chief mark of distinction between 
the 'Inferno' of Virgil and that of Homer, the conception of which is 
due to the suggestive force of natural curiosity and natural affection. 
The dead do not appear to Virgil merely as the shadowy inhabitants 
of an unsubstantial world, but as partakers in a more august and 
righteous dispensation than that under which mortals live. The 
spirit of Virgil is on this subject more in harmony with that of 
Aeschylus than of Homer, but his thoughts of the dead are happier 
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and of a less austere majesty than those expressed in the Choephoroe. 
The whole humanizing and moralizing influence of Greek philos- 
ophy, and especially of the Platonic teaching, combines in Virgil's 
representation with the primitive fancies of early times and the pop- 
ular beliefs and practices transmitted from those times to his own 
age. But just as he fails to form a consistent conception of the 
action of the powers of Heaven out of the various beliefs, primitive, 
artistic, national, and philosophical, which he endeavors to reconcile, 
so he has failed to produce a consistent picture of the spiritual life 
out of the various popular, mystical, and philosophical modes of 
thought which he strove to combine into a single representation. 
Perhaps if he had lived longer and been able to carry further the 
'potiora studia' on which he was engaged simultaneously with the 
composition of the Aeneid, he might have effected a more specious 
reconcilement of what now appears irreconcileable factors of belief. 
Or, perhaps, in the thought which induces him to dismiss Aeneas and 
the Sibyl by the gate through which 

falsa ad caelum mittunt insomnia Manes — 

we may recognize a trace, not certainly of Epicurean unbelief, but 
of that sad and subtle irony with which the spirit of man inwardly 
acknowledges that it. is baffled in its highest quest. The august 
spectacle which is unfolded before Aeneas is but a fivdos, a symbol 
of a state of being, which the human imagination, illuminated by 
conscience and affection, shadows forth as an object of hope, but 
which it cannot grasp as a reality. In the grandeur of moral belief 
which inspires Virgil's shadowy representation, in his recognition of 
the everlasting distinction between a life of righteousness and un- 
righteousness, of purity and of impurity, he but reproduces the pro- 
foundest ethical intuitions of Plato. But in the indication of that 
trust in a final reunion which has comforted innumerable hearts— 

Conjunx ubi pristinus illi 
Respondet curis aequatque Sychaeus amorem — 

the Roman poet is moved by the tender affection of his own nature, 
and follows the light of his own intuition. [Sellar, Virgil (pp. 373, 4) .] 
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(B) THE GOLDEN BOUGH 



It is not a new opinion that the Golden Bough was the mistletoe. 
True, Virgil does not identify but only compares it with the mistletoe. 
But this may be only a poetical device to cast a mystic glamor on 
the humble plant. Or, more probably, his description was based on 
a popular superstition that at certain times the mistletoe blazed 
out into a supernatural golden glory. The poet tells how two doves, 
guiding Aeneas to the gloomy vale in whose depth grew the Golden 
Bough, alighted upon a tree 'whence shone a flickering gleam of gold' . 
'As in the woods in winter cold the mistletoe — a plant not native to 
its tree — is green with fresh leaves and twines its yellow berries about 
the boles : such seemed upon the shady oak the leafy gold, so rustled 
in the gentle breeze the golden leaf/ Here Virgil definitely describes 
the Golden Bough as growing on an oak, and compares it with the 
mistletoe. The inference is almost inevitable that the Golden 
Bough was nothing but the mistletoe seen through the haze of 
poetry or popular superstition. . . . 

It only remains to ask, why was the mistletoe called the Golden 
Bough? The name was not simply a poet's fancy, nor even pecu- 
liarly Italian; for in Welsh also the mistletoe is known as the 'tree 
of pure gold'. The whitish-yellow of the mistletoe berries is hardly 
enough to account for the name. For Virgil says that the bough was 
altogether golden, stem as well as leaves, and the same is implied in 
the Welsh name, 'the tree of pure gold'. A clue to the real meaning 
of the name is furnished by the mythical fern-seed or fern-bloom. 
. . . Now if the mistletoe, like fern-seed, discovers gold, it must be in 
its character of the Golden Bough; and if it is gathered at the sol- 
stices, must not the Golden Bough, like the golden fern-seed, be an 
emanation of the sun's fire? We have seen that the primitive 
Aryans probably kindled the midsummer bonfires as sun-charms, that 
is, with the intention of supplying the sun with fresh fire. But as 
this fire was always elicited by the friction of oak wood, the oak must 
have seemed the original reservoir of the fire which was from time 
to time drawn out to feed the sun. But the life of the oak was con- 
ceived to be in the mistletoe; therefore, the mistletoe must have con- 
tained the seed or germ of the fire which was elicited by friction from 
the wood of the oak. Thus, instead of saying that the mistletoe was 
an emanation of the sun's fire, it would be more correct to say that 
the sun's fire was regarded as an emanation of the mistletoe. No 
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wonder then that the mistletoe shone with a golden splendor, and 
was called the Golden Bough. . . . Thus it is easy to understand 
how a title like the Golden Bough — so little descriptive of the real 
appearance of the plant — should have held its ground, as a name for 
the mistletoe in Italy and Wales, and probably in other parts of the 
Aryan world. [J. G. Fraser, The Golden Bough (vol. II).] 

Note I. Virgil places the Golden Bough in the neighborhood 
of Lake Avernus. But this was probably a poetic liberty, adopted 
for the convenience of Aeneas' descent to the lower world. Italian 
tradition, as we learn from Servius, placed the Golden Bough in the 
grove at Nemi (Aricia). 

Note II. The reason why Virgil represents Aeneas as takirg the 
mistletoe with him to Hades is perhaps, that the mistletoe was sup- 
posed to repel evil spirits. Hence, when Charon is disposed to 
bluster at Aeneas, the sight of the Golden Bough quiets him. Per- 
haps, also, the power ascribed to the mistletoe of laying bare the 
secrets of the earth may have suggested its use as a kind of 'open 
sesame' to the lower world (cf. VI, 140-1). 

Note III. Within the sanctuary at Nemi grew a certain tree of 
which no branch might be broken. Only a runaway slave was al- 
lowed to break off one of the boughs. Success in the attempt en- 
titled him to fight the priest — the Rex Nemorensis — in single com- 
bat, and if successful, he reigned in his stead. Tradition averred 
that the fateful branch was that Golden Bough which, at the Sibyl's 
bidding, Aeneas plucked off before he engaged in the perilous jour- 
ney to the world of the dead. 

Note IV. Turner's picture of The Golden Bough is a dream-like 
vision of the little woodland lake of Nemi, "Diana's Mirror", as it 
was called by the ancients. No one who has seen that calm water, 
lapped in a green hollow of the Alban Hills, can ever forget it. On 
the northern shore of the lake stood the sacred grove and sanctuary 
of Diana Nemorensis; lake and grove were sometimes known as the 
lake and grove of Aricia (La Riccia). 



VOCABULARY 



ABBREVIATIONS 



a active 

abl ablative 

abs absolute 

ace accusative 

ace according 

adj adjective 

adv adverb 

app applie 

c commonly or com- 
mon 

cf confer 

conj conjugation 

contr contracted 

cp compare 

cpd compound 

dat dative 

def definite 

defect defective 

dep deponent 

dissyll dissyllable 

dist distinguish 

esp especially 

f feminine 

fr .from 

freq frequentative 

het heteroclite 

i.e id est 

imp impersonal 

imper imperative 

indeel indeclinable 

interr interrogative 

intr intransitive 

lit literally 

m. or masc. . .masculine 
matr matronymic 



met metaphorically 

m. and f masculine and 

feminine 

mod modern 

n neuter 

nom nominative 

obs obsolete 

opp opposed to 

orig originally 

p. p perfect participle 

passive 

part participle 

pass passive 

patr patronymic 

person personified 

pi plural 

poet poetic 

pos positive 

pred predicate or pre- 
dicative 

prep preposition 

pron pronoun 

q. v quod vide 

reflex reflexive 

rt root 

sc scilicet 

subst substantive 

sup superlative 

trans transitive 

v vide 

vb verb 

w with 

wd word 

wh which 



VOCABULARY 



A 

a, ab, abs, prep, with abl.; of 
place, position, etc., from, 
away from, at, on, on the side 
of; of time, since, after; of 
agency, by. 

Abas, antis, m., (1) a Trojan; 
(2) a king of Argos. 

abdd, dere, didi, ditum, put 
away, remove, conceal; bury 
(II, 553). 

abducd, ducere, duxi, duc- 
tum, lead away, draw back. 

abed, Ire, Ivi (ii), itum, go 
away, depart; get of (V, 318) . 

abies, etis, f., fir, fir-wood. 

ablatus, see auferS. 

abluo, luere, lui, lutum, wash 
away or off, cleanse, purify. 

abnego, are, avl, atum, deny, 
refuse. 

abnuo, nuere, nui, nuitum or 
nutum, refuse (by a motion 
of the head), decline, reject. 

aboleo, ere, evi, itum, destroy, 
efface, remove. 

abripio, ere, ripui, rep turn, 
snatch away, carry off. 

abrumpd, ere, rupi, r up turn, 
break off, tear, rend; violate 
(III, 55). 

abruptus, a, um, broken off, 
precipitous, bursting (III, 199) ; 
in abruptum, sheer, down- 
wards (III, 422); abruptum, 
I, n., abyss. 

abscindo, ere, scidi, scissum, 
tear off or away, tear, sever. 

abscondo, ere, di (didi), di- 
tum, put out of sight, conceal, 
hide; lose sight of (III, 291). 



absens, absent. 

absisto, ere, stiti, stand aloof 

from, withdraw from, depart; 

cease, desist. 
abstineo, ere, tinui, tentum, 

keep back or hold back; refrain, 

contain oneself (II, 534). 
abstriido, ere, iisi, usurci, 

thrust away, hide, conceal. 
abstuli, see aufero. 
absum, abesse, afui, be away 

from, be absent, be distant; he 

missing (I, 584). 
absumo, ere, sumpsi, sump- 
turn, take away; destroy, con- 
sume. 
ac, see atque. 
Acamas, antis, m., a Greek (II, 

262). 
acanthus, I, m., the plant 

bear's-foot. 
Acarnan, anis, of Acarnania; 

most western province of 

Greece, modern Carina; an 

Acarnanian. 
accedd, ere, cessi, cessum, 

come to, come near, approach. 
accelero, are, avl, atum, 

hasten, make haste. 
accendo, ere, cendf, censum, 

kindle, set on fire; inflame, 

incite. 
accessus, us, m., approach. 
accido, ere, cidi, cisum [ad + 

caedo], cut into. 
accingo, ere, cinxi, cinctum, 

gird on, gird; make ready, 

equip; have recourse to (IV, 493) . 
accipio, ere, cepi, ceptum, 

take to oneself, receive, accept; 

let in (I, 123); perceive, hear, 

learn, heed. 



accitus 



adiuvo 



accitus, us, m., only in abl. 
sing., summons, call. 

accommodo, are, avi, a turn, 
fit, fit on, adjust, buckle, gird on. 

accubo, are, lie near or by. 

accumbo, ere, cubui, cubi- 
tum, recline. (The word is 
nearly always used of reclining 
at table.) 

accumulo, are, avi, atum, 
heap up; load; bestow upon 
(VI, 885). 

accurro, ere, curri (cucurri), 
cursum, run to, hasten to. 

acer, acris, acre, pointed, 
sharp, keen; bitter, violent, 
fierce; eager, warlike, spirited. 

acerbus, a, um [acer], harsh, 
bitter, sour; mournful (V, 49); 
fierce, cruel, painful, disagree- 
able. 

acernus, a, um, [acer, maple- 
tree], of maple, maple. 

acerra,ae, f., incense-box, censer. 

acervus, i, m., pile, heap. 

Acesta, ae, f., a town in N. W. 
Sicily. 

Acestes, ae, m., a king of Sicily, 
son of the Sicilian river-god 
Crinisus and the Trojan maid- 
en Segesta. 

Achaemenides, ae, m., a com- 
panion of Ulysses. 

Achaicus (Achaius), a, um, 
Achaean, hence Grecian. 

Achates, ae, m., the faithful 
friend of Aeneas. 

Acheron, ontis, m., a river of 
the lower world; meton., the 
lower world (V, 99) . 

Achilles, is, m., a famous 
Grecian hero, son of Peleus 
and Thetis, king of Thessaly; 
the bravest of the Greeks 
before Troy. 

Achilleus, a, um, of Achilles. 

Achivus, a, um, Grecian; 
Achivi, drum, m., Greeks. 

Acidalia, ae, f., an epithet of 
Venus, from a fountain in 
Boeotia (I, 720). 



acies, ei, f., sharp edge; 
eye (VI, 200) ; line of battle" 

Acragas, antis, m., a city on S. 
W. coast of Sicily; also called 
Agrigentum (modern Girgenti). 

acta, ae, f., sea-shore, sea-beach 
(used only by Virgil). 

Actius, a, um, of Actium, 
a promontory and town of 
Epirus. The battle of Actium 
b.c. 31 sealed the fate of the 
Roman Republic. 

aciitus, sharp-pointed, shar- 
pened. 

ad, prep, with ace; of direction, 
place, etc., to, toward; near, at, 
by; among (VI, 481). 

adamas, antis, m., adamant. 

Adamastus, i, m., the father of 
Achaemenides. 

addico, ere, dixi, dictum, 
give assent; yield, surrender 
(III, 653). 

addo, ere, didi, ditum, add, 
give; impart; put on in addi- 
tion; join. 

adduco, ere, duxi, ductum, 
lead to, draw to; draw tight, 
strain. 

adeo, ire, Ivi (ii), itum, go up 
to; address; encounter, under- 
go; visit. 

adeo, to that point, so far; so 
long; in fact, moreover, indeed, 
even, just. 

adhibeo, ere, hibui, hibitum, 
hold to, bring to; invite; admit, 
apply. 

adhuc (1) of place, thus far; (2) 
of time, hitherto, as yet, still. 

adigo, ere, egi, actum [ad + 
ago], drive to, drive; hurl; 
force (VI, 696). 

adimo, ere, emi, emptum [ad 
+ emo], take away, deprive; 
put out (of the eye) . 

aditus, us [adeo], m., ap- 
proach, access; opportunity, 
opening. 

adiuvo, are, iuvi, iutum, 
help, assist, aid, favour. 



admiror 



Aeolides 



admiror, ari, atus sum, ad- 
mire, wonder at; wonder. 
admittd, ere, misi, missum, 

admit. 

admoneo, ere, monui, moni- 
tum, remind; warn; admon- 
ish. 

admoved, ere, movi, motum, 
move to, carry to; apply to (IV, 
367). 

adoleo, ere, olui, magnify, wor- 
ship; offer or pay; sacrifice; 
the obsolete [oleo], increase, 
must be distinguished from 
oleo, emit a smell. The per- 
fect and supine (adultum) 
have been appropriated by the 
inceptive adolesco. 

adolesco, ere, olevi, ultum, 
grow up; mature. 

adoperio, ire, operui, oper- 
tum, cover, cover over, wrap. 

adorior, iri, ortus sum, attack, 
assail, undertake, attempt. 

adoro, are, avi, a turn, pray 
to, beseech, adore. 

Adrastus, i, m., a king of Argos, 
one of the seven heroes before 
Thebes. 

adsum, esse, affui, be present, 
be at hand; come forward, ap- 
pear; help, assist (III, 116). 

adulterium, ii, n., adultery. 

adultus, a, um [adolesco], 
grown up, adult. 

adveho, ere, vexi, vectum, 
bring, or carry, to; pass., ride to, 
sail to. 

advelo, are, avi, atum, veil, 
crown, wreathe. 

advena, ae [advenio] c, 
stranger, adventurer. 

advenio, ire, veni, ventum, 
come to, arrive at, reach. 

advento, are, avi, atum [freq. 
form of previous vb.], keep 
coming towards, approach. 

adventus, us, m., approach, 
arrival. 

adversor, ari, atus sum, resist, 
oppose. 



adversus, a, um [adverts], 

turned toward, fronting, facing, 
opposite; adverse, contrary, un- 
favorable (II, 727). 

advertd, ere, verti, versum, 
turn to or toward; give heed to, 
notice. 

advoco, are, avi, atum, call in, 
summon, invite. 

advolvo, ere, volvi, volutum, 
roll to, roll. 

adytum, i, n., inmost recess of a 
temple, hence shrine, sanctu- 
ary; the interior of a tomb (V, 
84). 

Aeacides, ae, m. patr., son, or 
descendant, of Aeacus; his 
grandson Achilles (I, 99) . 

Aeaeus, a, um, of Aea, birth- 
place of Circe. 

aedes, is, f., sing., temple; pi., 
house, abode, palace. 

aedifico, are, avi, atum [aedes 
+ faciS], build, construct. 

Aegaeus, a, um, Aegean, of the 
Aegean Sea. 

aeger, gra, grum, sick, unwell, 
feeble (V, 468); wounded; dif- 
ficult, painful; distressed, trou- 
bled, sick at heart. 

aemulus, a, um, rivalling, emu- 
lous; envious. 

Aeneades, ae, m. patr., son, or 
descendant, of Aeneas; pi., fol- 
lowers of Aeneas; Trojans. 

Aeneas, ae, m., hero of the 
Aeneid. 

Aeneis, idos (or idis), f., the 
Aeneid, or Story of Aeneas. 

aenus, a, um [aes], of copper 
or bronze, brazen; aenum, i, 
n., brazen vessel, kettle, caul- 
dron. 

Aeolia, ae, f., the realm of 
Aeolus, god of the winds; 
north of Sicily {Isole di 
Lipari) . 

Aeolides, ae, m. patr., descend- 
ant of Aeolus, used (1) of 
Misenus; (2) of Ulysses (in 
Sixth Book). 



Aeolius 



6 



Agenor 



Aeolius, a, um, of Aeolus, 
Aeolian. 

Aeolus, i, m., god of the winds. 

aequaevus, a, um [aequus + 
aevum], of equal age. 

aequalis, e, equal, even, like; of 
the same age; as a noun, com- 
panion, comrade. 

aequo, are, avi, atum, make 
equal or even, balance; adjust; 
match, keep pace with; raise to 
the sdme height (IV, 89). 

aequor, oris [aequus], n., level 
surface; sea-surface, sea; in pi., 
waves, waters. 

aequus, a, um, level, even; 
equal, fair, matched, just; 
favourable, advantageous, propi- 
tious; aequum, i, n., fairness, 
justice. 

aer, aeris, m., air, atmosphere; 
mist (ace. aera or aerem). 

aeratus, a, um [aes], bronze- 
covered; bronze-armored. 

aereus, a, um, of copper or 
bronze, brazen. 

aeripes, pedis [aes + pes], 
brazen- or bronze-footed, or 
-hoofed. 

aerius, a, um, aerial, airy; 
lofty, skyey. 

aes, aeris, n., copper, bronze; im- 
plement or weapon of bronze, 
shield, trumpet, spear, etc. 

aestas, atis, f., summer, summer 
air. 

aestuo, are, avi, atum, boil, 
seethe, surge, foam. 

aestus, us, m. (same rt. as 
aestas), that which boils or 
billows; wave of heat; tide of the 
sea or of passion; heaving sea, 
billow of fire (II, 759). 

aetas, atis, f., age, time of life; 
age, i. e. period; a time; old age 
(II, 596) ; a generation, etc. 

aeternus, a, um [ = aeviter- 
nus], lasting, everlasting, eter- 
nal; aeternum, as adv., for- . 
ever, perpetually. 

aether, eris, m. [ace. ends in -a 



or -em], the upper air, ether; 
sky, heaven; the upper world 
(IV, 574). 

aetherius, a, um, heavenly, 
ethereal, celestial. 

Aethiops, opis, m., an Ethiop- 
ian. 

aethra, ae, f ., the clear sky. 

Aetna, ae, f ., a volcano in Sic- 

Aetnaeus, a, um, of Aetna, 
Aetnaean. 

aevum, I, n., eternity; time, lapse 
or period of time, age; old age. 

affabilis, e, easily spoken to, ■ 
approachable. 

afiatus, us, m., speaking to, ad- 
dress. 

affecto, are, avi, atum [affi- 
cio], strive after, seize (III, 
670). * 

afford, ferre, attuli, all atum, 
bring or carry to; bring forward, 
present; with reflexive: go, 
come. 

affi go, ere, fixi, fixum, 
fasten, attach, join to. 

afflietus, a, um, shattered; 
struck down; dejected, despond- 
ing, pitiable. 

afflo, are, avi, atum, breathe 
upon, inspire; blast (II, 649). 

affluo, ere, fluxi, fluxum, n., 
flow to; pour in, throng. 

affor, Sri, atus sum, speak 
to, address; bid farewell to (II, 
644). 

affore, afforem, see adsum. 

afore, see absum. 

Africa, ae, f., Africa. 

Africus, a, um, African; as a 
noun, the southwest wind, 
Sirocco. 

Agamemnonius, a, um, of 
Agamemnon, the leader of the 
Greeks against Troy and king 
of Mycenae. 

Agathyrsi, drum, m., a Scyth- 
ian people. 

Agenor, oris, m., a king of 
Phoenicia, ancestor of Dido. 



ager 



Aloidae 



ager, agri, m., field, land, terri- 
tory. 

agger, eris, m., heap, pile, 
mound; dam, dike; rampart or 
barrier; raised road. 

aggero, are, avi, atum [ag- 
ger], heap up; increase, ag- 
gravate. 

aggerd, ere, gessi, gestum, 
bear to, convey to; heap upon 
(III,63)_. 

agglomero, are, avi, atum, 
'wind on'; gather in a body 
or mass (II, 341). 

aggredior, gredi, gressus 
sum, approach, attack; at- 
tempt; address, accost. 

agitator, oris, m., driver, char- 
ioteer. 

agito, are, avi, atum [agd], 
set in motion; drive violently, 
pursue; harass; hasten; sway 
(VI, 727). 

agmen, inis [ago], n., body or 
group (esp. an army) on the 
march; train, band; column, 
troop; stroke of oars; current; 
trail ( of serpent). 

agna, ae, f., ewe lamb. 

agnosco, ere, gnovi, gnitum, 
recognize. 

a gnus, 1, m., lamb. 

ago, ere, egi, actum, put in 
motion; lead, drive, force, com- 
pel, pursue; steer (V, 116), con- 
duct, bring; do, perform; treat; 
spend; imperative as exclama- 
tion, age, agite, come! come 
on! up! away! 

agrestis, e [ager], of the fields; 
rustic; wild. 

agricola, ae [ager + colo], m., 

_ farmer, husbandman, peasant. 

Aiax, acis, m., (1) Ajax, son of 
Telamon; (2) Ajax, son of 
Oileus. Both were Greek war- 
riors before Troy. 

aio, defect., say yes, affirm, say. 

ala, ae, f ., wing; cavalry-wing or 
squadron; mounted huntsmen, 
i. e. 'beaters' (IV, 121). 



alacer, cris, ere, active, eager, 

glad. 
alatus, a, um, winged. 
Alba, ae, or Alba Longa, f ., the 

mother city of Rome, built by 
Ascanius. 

Albanus, a, um, of Alba, Alban; 
as a noun,.m., the Albans. 

albescd, ere, become white, 
whiten. 

albus, a, um, white. 

Alcides, ae, m. patr., descendant 
of Alceus, esp. Hercules, his 
grandson. 

ales, itis [ala], winged; noun, 
m. and f., bird. 

Aletes, is, m., a Trojan, com- 
rade of Aeneas. 

alienus, a, um, of another, 
another's, foreign, strange. 

aliger, gera, gerum, winged. 
(Poet.) 

aliqui, qua, quod, indef. adj. 
pron., some, any. 

aliquis, qua, quid [alius + 
quis], indef. pron., some one, 
any one; neut., something, any- 
thing; used for aliqui (II, 
48). 

aliter, otherwise, differently. 

alius, a, ud, other, another; 
alius . . . alius, one 
another; pi., some . . . others. 

allabor, labi, lapsus sum, glide 
toward; arrive at, reach. 

alligo, are, avi, atum, bind to; 
fasten; imprison (VI, 439). 

alloquor, loqui, lociitus sum, 
speak to, address. 

almus, a, um [alo], nourish- 
ing, fostering; kind, gracious, 
benign, genial. 

alo, ere, aim, altum or ali- 
tum, nourish, support, cher- 
ish, foster; encourage, animate 
(VI, 726). 

Aloidae, arum, m. patr., sons 

' of Aloeus, viz. Otus and 
Ephialtes. Poseidon was their 
real father: they were slain by 
Apollo for attempting to pile 



Alpheus 



Amphrysius 



Pelion and Ossa upon Olym- 
pus itself. 

Alpheus, 1, m., a river of Elis in 
Peloponnesus. It was fabled 
to rise again from the fount 
of Arethusa in Sicily. 

Alpinus, a, um [Alpes], of the 
Alps, Alpine. 

altaria, ium, [altus], n. pi., 
high altar, altar (for sacrifice 
to the superior divinities, 
strictly speaking). 

alte, high, on high, aloft; deeply. 

alter, tera, terum, the other, 
one of two; the second, the next; 
alter . . . alter, the one . . . 
the other. 

alterno, are, avi, atum, do by 
turns; hesitate, waver (IV, 
287). 

alternus, a, um, one after the 
other, by turns, in turn, alter- 
nate. 

altrix, icis, f., foster-mother, 
nurse. 

altus, a, um [alo], 'grown 
great' or 'high'; high, lofty, 
tall; deep; altum, 1, n., the 



alumnus, I [al5], m., foster- 
son, son. 

alveus, i, m., hollow, cavity; 
hold, or hull, of a ship; ship, 
skiff (VI, 412). 

alvus, I, f ., belly, body. 

amans, ntis, fond, loving; as 
noun, m. and f., lover. 

amaracus, I, c, marjoram. 

amarus, a, um, bitter; unpleas- 
ant, painful. 

Amazon, onis, f., an Amazon, 
one of the tribe of female war- 
riors, the Amazons, from the 
Thermidon in Cappadocia. 

Amazonis, idis, f., an Ama- 
zon, 

Amazonius, a, um, Amazon- 
ian. 

ambages, is [ambi- + ago], 
f., going around about; wind- 
ing; pi., windings; details, par- 



ticulars; riddles, dark sayings 
(VI, 99). 

ainbedo, ere, edi, esum, eat 
around; eat, consume, char (V, 
752). 

ambi- (amb-, am-, an-), in- 
separable particle, around, on 
both sides. 

ambiguus, a, um [ambi- + 
ago], going two ways; doubtful, 
wavering (V, 655\ uncertain; 
obscure, ambiguous; double 
(for its meaning, V, 326, see 
note) . 

ambid, ire, ivi (ii), itum, go 
around; surround, encircle; 
win, Eng. 'get around.' 

ambo, ae, o, both. 

ambrosius, a, um, of ambrosia, 
ambrosial, immortal, (divinely) 
lovely. 

aniens, ntis [a + mens], out 
of one J s senses, mad, frantic, 
distracted, amazed (IV, 279). 

amicio, ire, cui (ixi), -ictum 
[am- -f iacio], throw around; 
wrap about; cover. 

amlctus, us, m., an outer gar- 
ment; cloak, robe, veil. 

amicus, a, um, loving, friendly, 
kind, benevolent; as a noun, 
amicus, i, m., friend. 

amitto, ere, misi, missum, 
send away; let go, lose. 

amnis, is, m., river, esp. a large 
one; torrent. 

amo, are, avi, atum, love, 
cherish; keep close to, i. e. hug, 
the shore. 

amoenus, a, um [amo], pleas- 
ant, delightful, charming (in 
general, of objects affecting 
the sense of sight only) . 

amor, 5ris [amo], m., love, af- 
fection, desire, yearning (VI, 
314), charm, to excite love; 
person., Amor, m., Love, i. e. 
Cupid, god of love. 

amoved, ere, movi, motum, 
move away, remove. 

Amphrysius, a, um, of Am- 



amplector 



aper 



phrysus, a river in Thessaly ; on 
its banks Apollo was said to 
have served Admetus as shep- 
herd; applied to the Sibyl as 
inspired by Apollo (VI, 398). 

amplector, plecti, plexus 
sum [am- + plecto], twine 
around, encircle, embrace. 

amplexus, us, m., embrace. 

amplius [amplus], more, fur- 
ther, longer. 

amplus, a, um, large, ample, 
roomy; great, glorious, mag- 
nificent. 

Amycus, I, m., (1) a Trojan, 
companion of Aeneas; (2) a 
son of Neptune, famous as a 
boxer. 

an, or; whether (in single ques- 
tions = num). 

anceps, cipitis [an- + caput], 
two-headed, double; uncertain, 
wavering; perplexing. 

Anchises, ae, m., father of 
Aeneas. 

Anchiseus, a, um, of Anchises. 

Anchisiades, ae, m. patr. son 
of Anchises, i. e. Aeneas. 

ancora, ae, f., anchor. 

Ancus, I, m., Ancus Martius, 
fourth king of Rome. 

Androgeus (eds), I (5), m., (1) 
son of Minos, king of Crete, 
slain by the Athenians; (2) a 
Grecian chieftain at Troy. 

Andromache, es, f., wife of 
Hector. 

anguis, is, c, serpent. 

angustus, a, um [ang5], nar- 
row; angustum, I, n., narrow 
place. 

anhelitus, us, m., hard breath- 
ing, panting. 

anhelo, are, avi, atum [an- 
+ halo], puff, pant. 

anhelus, a, um, panting, heav- 
ing. 

anilis, e, of an old woman, old 
woman J s. 

anima, ae, f., breath, breath of 
life, life; soul, spirit, shade. 



animal, alis [anima], n., liv- 
ing being, animal. 

animus, I, m., the rational soul; 
mind, will; disposition, heart, 
purpose, feeling, in pi. courage, 
heroism. 

Anna, ae, f., sister of Dido. 

annalis, e [annus], of a year; 
pi. annales, ium, m., record, 
annals, story. 

anne, see an. 

annitor, niti, nixus or nisus 
sum, lean against or upon; 
make an effort, strive. 

anno, are, avi, swim to; float 
to; reach. 

annosus, a, um, of many years, 
aged, old. 

annuo, ere, ui, nod to, nod 
assent, consent, promise. 

annus, I, m., year, season. 

annuus, a, um, yearly, annual. 

Antandros, I, f., a town at the 
foot of Mt. Ida (III, 6). 

ante, prep, with ace.,- before, in 
front of; adv., before, in front, 
previously; with quam, sooner 
than, before. 

antea, formerly, aforetime. 

antefero, ferre, tuli, latum, 
bear before, put before; prefer. 

antenna, ae, f., sail-yard^ 

Antenor, oris, m., a Trojan, 
founder of Patavium (modern 
Padua) . Livy was born there. 

Antenorides, ae, m. patr., de- 
scendant of Antenor. 

antequam, see ante. 

Antheus, ei, m., companion of 
Aeneas. (The ace. ends in 
-a). 

Antiphates, ae, m., an ally of 
Aeneas. 

antiquus, a, um [ante], old, 
ancient, of former times, for- 
mer, time-honoured. 

antrum, I, n., cave, cavern, 
grotto. 

Aornos, i, m., lit. 'birdless' (?); 
Lake Avernus in Campania. 

aper, apri, m., wild boar. 



aperio 
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aperio, ire, perui, pertum, 

uncover, lay bare, disclose, re- 
veal, make known, open, open 
up or out. 

apertus, a, um, uncovered, ex- 
posed, open; clear. 

apex, icis, m., summit, tip, 
point; tongue of flame (II, 683). 

apis, is, f., bee. 

Apollo, inis, m., god of the sun, 
of prophecy, music, poetry, 
medicine, and archery; son of 
Jupiter and Latona. 

appareo, ere, parui, paritum, 
appear, be visible, come in sight. 

appello, ere, puli, pulsum, 
drive to, bring to, move to. 

appello, are, avi, atum, ad- 
dress, speak to; call; declare, 
proclaim. 

applied, are, avi (ui), atum 
(itum), join, fasten or apply 
to; fold upon; bring, or direct, 
to. 

apricus, a, um [aperio], ex- 
posed to the sun, sunny; sun- 
loving, sunning (V, 128). 

apto, are, avi, atum [aptus], 
fit, adjust; equip, provide, fur- 
nish. 

aptus, a, um, fitted, fastened, 
joined; studded with (IV, 482). 

apud, prep, with ace, with, at, 
by, near, in the presence of. 

aqua, ae, f., water. 

Aquilo, orris, m., the north wind; 
any wind. 

aquosus, a, um, full of water, 
watery, rainy. 

ara, ae, f., altar; funeral pile; 
[ara is generic; altare, spe- 
cific]; Arae, arum, the Altars, 
a reef in the Mediterranean, 
near Sicily. 

aratrum, I [ar5], n., plough. 

Araxes, is, m., a river of Ar- 
menia. 

arbor (5s), oris, f., tree; wood; 
mast; steam, shoot. 

arboreus, a, um, branching, 
tree-like. 



Arcadius, a, um, Arcadian. 
arcanus, a, um [area, chest], 
secret, hidden; arcanum, I, n., 

secret, mystery. 

arced, ere, arcui, shut up, en- 
close, confine, bind; keep away, 
repel. 

arcesso, ere, ivi, itum, sum- 
mon, invite, fetch. 

Arcitenens, ntis [arcus + 
teneo], 'bow-bearing' ; hence, 
as an appellative, the 'Archer- 
God' (Apollo). 

Arctos, i, f ., the constellation of 
the Great and Little Bear; the 
North. 

Arcturus, i, m., the brightest 
star in the constellation 
Bootes. 

arcus, us, m., bow; rainbow; a 
bow-shape or curve (III, 533). 

ardens, ntis, glowing, fiery; 
gleaming, flashing; eager, spir- 
ited, ardent, impassioned; an- 
gry, furious. 

ardeo, ere, arsi, ax sum, be on 
fire, burn, blaze; flash, gleam; 
be impatient, be eager, long for; 
be hot in love. 

ardesco, ere, arsi, take fire, 
kindle, be inflamed; grow ex- 
cited. 

ardor, 5ris, m., burning; eager- 
ness, zeal, fervor. 

arduus, a, um, steep; high, 
towering, lofty; arduum, i, 
n., high place, height. 

arens, ntis, dry, parched, arid. 

areo, ere, ami, n., be dry t be 
parched, dry up. 

Arethusa, ae, f., a fountain 
near Syracuse, so called from 
the nymph of that name. It 
was said that a cup thrown 
into the river Alpheus in the 
Peloponnesus would reappear 
in this fountain. 

argenteus, a, um [argen- 
tum], of silver, silvery. 

argentum, i, n., silver; silver- 
plate; money. 



Argivus 
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Argivus, a, um, of Argos, Ar- 
give; Greek, Grecian; pi., as a 
noun, the Greeks. 

Argolicus, a, um, of Argolis; 
Grecian. 

Argos, n. (only nom. and ace), 
more freq. pi., Argi, orum, 
m., Argos, the capital of 
Argolis, in the Peloponnesus; 
Greece in general. 

arguo, ere, argui, argutum, 
make clear; show, prove, de- 
clare, reveal. 

aridus, a, um, dry, parched. 

aries, etis, m., battering-ram 
(II, 492). 

arma, orum, n., arms, weapons, 
armor; implements, outfit, tools; 
equipment, ships' tackle. 

armatus, I [armo], m., esp. in 
pi., armed men, soldiers. 

armentum, I [aro], n., cattle 
for ploughing; herd, drove. 

armiger, eri, m., armor-bearer. 

armipotens, ntis, powerful in 
arms, warlike. 

armisonus, a, um, resounding 
with arms. 

armo, are, avi, atum, arm, 
equip. 

armus, I, m., shoulder; flank, 
side (of animals). 

ar5, are, avi, atum, plough, 
till, cultivate, inhabit; plough 
the sea, sail. 

arrectus, a, um, upright, erect, 
pricked up, uplifted, attentive, 
eager, roused. 

arrigd, ere, rexi, rectum [ad 
-f- rego], raise, uplift; rouse; 
animate. 

arripio, ere, ripui, reptum, 
snatch to oneself, seize, capture; 
make for, hasten to. 

ars, artis, f., skill; pursuit, em- 
ployment; workmanship; cun- 
ning, stratagem, fraud, trick, 
artifice, subtlety. 

artifex, icis [ars + facio], m., 



artist, artisan; deceiver, schem- 
er. 

artus, us, m., joint; pi., limbs, 
body. 

artus, a, um [arced], close, 
tight, shut up. 

arvum, i [aro], n., arable field; 
pi., fields, country; region; the 
shore (as opposed to the sea) 
II, 209. 

arx, arcis, f., citadel, fortress; 
height, hill, pinnacle, eyrie. 

Ascanius, ii, m., son of Aeneas 
and Creusa. 

ascendd, ere, scendi, scen- 
sum [ad + scando], climb, 
ascend, mount. 

ascensus, iis [asceudo], m., 

w climbing, ascent. 

Asia,* ae, f., Asia Minor; the 
Troad (I, 385). 

aspargo, inis, f., sprinkling; 
spray. 

aspecto, are, avi, atum [as- 
picio], look at attentively, gaze 
at. 

aspectus, iis [aspicio], m., 
looking at, gaze, glance; ap- 
pearance, aspect, sight. 

asper, era, erum, rough; harsh, 
cruel, fierce; boisterous, stormy; 
chased, engraved; [in V, 730, 
aspera cultu = uncivilis- 
ed}^ 

aspero, are, avi, atum, rough- 
en; ruffle. 

aspicio, ere, spexi, spectum, 
look at, behold, see; inspect, 
examine; consider, notice. 

aspiro, are, avi, atum, breathe 
upon, blow upon; help, favour, 
prosper. 

asporto, are, avi, atum, carry 
away. 

Assaracus, -i, m., a king of 
Phrygia, son of Tros, and 
grandfather of Anchises. 

assentio, ire, sensi, sensum, 
agree to, assent. Also dep. 



* When Asia =r Asia Minor, the initial vowel is short. 
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asservo, are, avi, atum, watch 

over, guard. 
assidue, continually, constantly. 
assiduus, a, um [ad + sedeo], 

continual, constant, incessant. 
assimilis, e, like, similar. 
assuesco, ere, suevi, suetum, 

accustom, familiarise; become 
accustomed (VI, 832). 

assultus, us [ad + salid], m., 
attack, assault (lit: a leaping 
to). 

assurgd, ere, surrexi, surrec- 
tum, n.,- rise up, rise. 

ast, see at. 

asto, stare, stiti, stand at, by, 
or near; stand ready or up; 
alight (I, 301). 

astrum, I, n., star; pi. the stars, 
sky, heavens. 

Astyanax, actis, m., son of 
Hector and Andromache (II, 
457). 

asylum, I, n., place of refuge, 
sanctuary. The Greek word 
means l a thing inviolate. J 

at, but, however, yet, still, at least, 
moreover. At is the particle 
of opposition, and (especially) 
of transition. In II, 559 and 
VI, 592 it is elliptical. 

ater, tra, trum, black, gloomy, 
dark; inky, ebon, pitchy. 

Atii, drum, m., a Roman gens 
(V, 568). 

Atlas, antis, m., a high moun- 
tain in N. W. part of Libya, 
the 'supporter of the heavens/ 
according to the ancient fable, 
(b) a king of Mauretania, 
father of the Pleiades. 

atque (ac), and also, and besides, 
and indeed; in comparisons, 
as, than (III, 236). 

Atrides, ae [Atreus], m. patr., 
son, or descendant, of Atreus; 
esp. in pi., Atridae, i. e. 
Agamemnon and Menelaus. 

atrium, ii, n., the chief apart- 
ment of a Roman house; hall, 
court; pi. halls, 



atrox, ocis, gloomy, harsh; 

fierce, cruel, savage. 
attingo, ere, tigi, tactum, 

touch, reach, find, overtake. 

attollo, ere, lift up, raise, erect; 
with se, come in sight, loom up. 

attonitus, a, um, thunder- 
struck , astounded, stunned; 
awestruck. 

attrecto, are, avi, atum, to 
touch, handle. 

Atys, yos, m., a youthful com- 
rade of Ascanius (V, 568) . The 
mother of Augustus belonged 
to the gens Atia. 

auctor, 5ris, m., author, origi- 
nator, father, founder; pro- 
moter, instigator; authority y 
backer, voucher. 

audax, acis, daring, bold; coura- 
geous. 

audens, ntis, daring, bold. 

audeo, ere, ausus sum, dare, 
be bold, venture. 

audio, ire, Ivi (ii), itum, hear, 
hear of; listen to, obey; give 
hearing to (VI, 567). 

aufero, ferre, abstuli, abla- 
tum, take away, carry off, 
remove. 

auged, ere, auxi, auctum, in- 
crease, enlarge. In V, 565, 
auctura perhaps includes the 
notion of honour as well as of 
i swelling.' 

augur, uris, m., seer, soothsayer, 
prophet, augur. 

augurium, ii, n., augury, divi- 
nation by omens, presage, 
portent. 

Augustus, I, m., 'the vener- 
able'; a surname given to 
Octavius Caesar as emperor, 
in B. C. 27. 

aula, ae (old form, ai), f., court, 
hall, palace. 

aulaeum, I, n., tapestry, cur- 
tain, embroidery. 

Aulis, idis, f., a sea-port of 
Boeotia, from which the Greek 
fleet sailed for Troy (IV, 426). 
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aura, ae (old form, ai), f., air, 
breeze; vital breath; light of day; 
gleam, sheen (VI, 204). [ad 
auras is used of that which 
keeps somehow in touch with 
earth; in auras, of that which 
loses sight of it.] 

auratus, a, um, gilded, golden; 
gold-embroidered. 

aureus, a, um, of gold, golden, 
gilded; gleaming (II, 488). 

auricomus, a, um, 'with gold- 
en hair'; with golden foliage 
(VI, 141). 

auriga, ae, m., charioteer, driver. 
[fr. aurea (bridle) + ago.] 

auris, is, f., ear. 

Aurora, ae, f., morning, dawn; 
Aurora, goddess of the dawn; 
(ace. to mod. philology for 
ausosa, root ush = to burn). 

aurum, I, n., gold. [The burn- 
ing metal; arg-entum, the 
bright metal.] 

Ausonia, ae, f ., ancient name of 
Italy (III, 496). 

Ausonius, a, um, Ausonian, 
Italian. 

auspex, icis [avis + -specio], 
m. and f., 'one who interprets 
omens given by birds'; bird- 
spy, interpreter, soothsayer; 
protector, leader, favourer, direc- 
tor. 

auspicium, ii [auspex], n., 
'divination from watching 
birds'; augury, auspices; com- 
mand, guidance, authority; in- 
clination, will (IV, 341). 

Auster, tri, m., the south wind; 
any wind. 

ausum, i, n., bold deed, daring 
act. 

aut, or; aut . . . aut, either, 
or. 

autem, but, now, yet, however, 
moreover, again. 

Automeddn, ontis, m., char- 
ioteer of Achilles; subsequent- 
ly, armour-bearer of Pyrrhus. 

autumnus, i, m., autumn [au- 



geo], i. e. the season of 'in- 
crease.' 

auxilium, ii, n., aid, assistance 
[augeo]. 

a varus, a, um, avaricious, 
greedy, covetous. 

aveho, ere, vexi, vectum, carry 
off or away. 

avello, ere, velli, vulsum, to 
pluck off or away. 

Avernus, i, m., Lake Avernus, 
near Cumae; in its vicinity 
was supposed to be an en- 
trance to the lower world, 
probably owing to the mephitic 
exhalations arising from it and 
its neighbourhood. In VI, 
126, it is used for the Lower 
World. 

Avernus, a, um, of Lake Aver- 
nus; of the lower world, infernal; 
Averna, drum, n., the region 
about Lake Avernus; the Lower 
World. 

a versus, a, um, turned away; 
with face averted; alienated, 
hostile; distant, remote. 

averto, ere, verti, versum, 
turn away; remove; carry off. 
(In I, 104, it is intr.). 

avidus, a, um, eager. 

avis, is, f., bird. 

avius, a, um [a + via], out 
of the way, remote; avium, i, 
n., out-of-the-way place. 

avunculus, I, m., uncle, on the 
mother's side (patruus = 
uncle, on the father's side). 

avus, i, m., grandfather; an- 
cestor. 

axis, is, m., axle, axle-tree; 
chariot, car; axis of the heav- 
ens, the sky, the heavens, vault. 



baca, ae, f., berry; any small 

tree-fruit. 
bacatus, a, um [baca], set 

with pearls, which are 'berry- 
shaped.' 



bacchor 
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bacchor, ari, atus sum, cele- 
brate the rites of Bacchus ; rave; 
rush wildly, around. 

Bacchus, I, m., god of wine; 
meton., wine (I, 215). 

balteus, I, m., belt, baldric, 
girdle. 

barathrum, I, n., abyss, chasm, 
gulf. 

barba, ae, f., beard. 

barbaricus, a, um, foreign, 
barbaric. 

barbarus, a, um, foreign, 
strange; uncivilised, barbarous. 

Barcaei, drum, m., the people 
of Barce, in Libya (IV, 43). 

Barce, es, f., nurse of Sychaeus 
(IV, 632). 

beatus, a, um, happy, blessed, 
fortune-favoured . 

Bebrycius, a, um, of Bebrycia, 
a district in Asia Minor; 
Bebrycian. 

Belides, ae, m. patr., descendant 
of Belus (II, 82), applied to 
Palamedes. 

bellatrix, icis, f., female war- 
rior, martial (when used as 
adj.). 

bello, are, ari, atum, wage 
war, war. 

bellum, i, n., war, conflict, com- 
bat; (orig. du-ellum); person., 
Bellum, war-demon. 

belua, se, f., monster. [The wd. 
equals bestia major.] 

Belus, i, m., (1) father of Dido, 
and king of Tyre and Sidon ; 
(2) founder of Dido's line. 

bene, well. 

benignus, a, um, kind, friendly, 
gracious, generous. 

Berecyntius, a, um, of Bere- 
cyntus, a mountain in Phrygia, 
sacred to Cybele; Berecyntian. 

Beroe, es, f., wife of Doryclus 
(V, 620). 

bibo, ere, bibi, drink; quaff; 
drink in. 

bibulus, a, um, thirsty, soak- 
ing (VI, 227). 



bicolor, 5ris, two-colored, mot- 
tled, dappled. 

bidens, ntis, 'with two teeth'; 
a sheep (two-year old), esp. as 
a victim for sacrifice. 

biformis, e, two-formed. 

bigae, arum [for biiugae], f., 
pair of horses; two-horse chariot 
(II, 272). 

biiugus, a, um, two-yoked, 
two-horse. 

bilinguis, e, double-tongued, 
treacherous, lying. 

bmi, ae, a, two by two, two 
apiece; a pair; for duo, two, 
(frequent in poetry). 

hipatens, ntis, opening two 
ways; double; wide-open. 

bipennis, e [bl- + penna], 

- 'two-winged' ; two-edged; as 
nou*n, f., battle-axe. 

biremis, is, f., bireme, i. e. sl 
galley with two banks of oars. 

bis, twice. 

Bitias, ae, m., a Carthaginian 
noble (I, 738). 

blandus, a, um, flattering, 
fawning, smooth-tongued; coax- 
ing, alluring; pleasant, quiet 
(V, 827). 

Bola, ae, f ., a town of the Aequi, 
in Latium (VI, 775). 

bonus, a, um, good; kind; pro- 
pitious. 

Boreas, ae, m., the north 
wind. 

bos, bovis, m. and f., bull, bull- 
ock, ox; pi., cattle, oxen. 

bracchium, ii, n., fore-arm; 
arm; branch or limb of a tree; 
projection; pi., sailyards (V, 
829). 

brattea, ae, f., thin plate of 
metal; gold-foil, gold-leaf. 

brevis, e, short; shallow; n. pi. 
as noun, brevia, ium, shal- 
lows, shoals. 

breviter, briefly. 

Briareus, el, m., a giant with a 
hundred hands (VI, 287). 

bruma, ae [== brevima], f., 



Tjrumalis 
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shortest day in the year; winter 
solstice, winter. 

brumalis, e, of the winter, win- 
try. 

Brutus, 1, m., L. Junius Bru- 
tus, who expelled the Tar- 
quins from Rome and became 
the first consul. 

bubo, onis, m. and f . (the lat- 
ter once in Virgil), owl. 

Butes, ae, m., son of Amycus, 
slain by Dares. 

Buthrotum, I, n., a sea-port of 
Epirus. 

Byrsa, ae, f., the citadel of 
Carthage. 



cacumen, inis, n., peak, top, 
summit. 

cado, ere, cecidi, casum, fall, 
sink; set, wane; subside; fall 
(in battle) ; befall. 

caducus, a, um, doomed to fall; 
fallen, slain (VI, 481). 

cadus, I, m., cask; funeral urn. 

caecus, a, um, blind, blinded, 
blinding; vague, random; reck- 
less; obscure, uncertain, gloomy, 
confused; private, secret. 

caedes, is, f., cutting-down; 
slaughter, bloodshed; attempt to 
kill_(UI, 256). 

caedo, ere, cecidi, caesum, 
cut down, slaughter, slay; sacri- 
fice. 

caelestis, e, of heaven, heavenly, 
celestial; pi. (as noun) the gods. 

caelicola, ae, m. and f., in- 
habitant of heaven, deity, god. 

caelifer, era, erum, heaven- 
bearing. 

caeld, are, avi, a turn, engrave, 
emboss, chase. 

caelum, i, n., sky, heaven, the 
heavens; air, weather; upper 
world, i. e. the earth, as op- 
posed to the lower world, i. e. 
Hades (VI, 896). 

Caeneus, eos, m. ? formerly a 



girl, named Caenis, changed 
by Neptune into a boy. 

caenum, i, n., dirt, filth, mud, 
mire. 

caeruleus (caerulus), a, um 
[caelum], azure, blue, dark 
blue; dark, gloomy, funereal, 
n. pi. as noun, caerula, orum, 
the blue sea. 

Caesar, aris, m., in the Aeneid, 
Augustus, i. e. Octavius, called 
C. Julius Caesar because 
adopted by the great Dicta- 
tor, his grand-uncle. From 
Caesar are derived the titles 
Czar, Kaiser^ 

caesaries, ei, f., the hair of the 
head; flowing locks. 

caespes, itis [caedo], m., turf, 
sod (lit. 'a piece cut out'). 

caestus, us [caedo], m., gaunt- 
let, boxing-glove, cestus; made 
of thongs or straps of hide, 
often loaded with lead, wound 
around the hands and arms. 

Gaicus, i, m., a companion of 
Aeneas. 

Caieta, ae, f ., a town and har- 
bor in Latium named after 
the nurse of Aeneas (VI, 990) ; 
modern Gaeta. 

calcar, aris [calx], n., spur. 

Calchas, ntis, m., a Greek 
priest and seer with the host- 
ing before Troy. 

caleo, ere, ui, be warm or 
hot, glow. 

calidus, a, um, warm, hot. 

caligo, inis, f ., mist, vapor, fog; 
murkiness, obscurity. 

caligo, are, to be dark, gloomy, 
misty, murky. 

callis, is, m., narrow path, path 
(dist. fr. trames and semita). 

calor, oris, m., warmth, heat, 
vital heat. 

calx, calcis, f., heel. 

Camarina, ae, f., town on S. 
coast of Sicily. 

Camillus, i, m., M. Furius 
Camillus, conqueror of Veil 



caminus 
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and 'Saviour of Rome,' 390 
B. C. (VI, 825). 

caminus, i, m., furnace, forge; 
crater, crevice. 

campus, i, m., plain, field, the 
open country; level surface; sea- 
plain; the Campus Martins. 

canded, ere, ui, be brilliant, 
be white; glow, be hot. 

candidus, a, um, shining- 
white, lustrous; glistening- 
fair. 

candor, oris [candeo], m., 
dazzling whiteness, brilliancy, 
splendour. 

caned, ere, ui, be white, gray, 
hoary. 

canis, is, m. and f ., dog. 

canistrum, i, n., basket (made 
of reeds). 

canities, ei, f., hoariness; gray 
hair. 

cano, ere, cecini, sing, play, 
sing and play; proclaim, fore- 
tell, prophesy; explain; sound 
(of trumpets) . 

canorus, a, um, melodious, 
harmonious, tuneful. 

cantus, us, m., -song, note, 
strain; playing, music. 

canus, a, um, hoary, gray; 
ancient, venerable. 

capesso, ere, sivi, situm, 
seize eagerly, lay hold of, 
snatch at; strive to reach, make 
for; execute. 

capio, ere, cepi, captum, 
take, seize; capture, take pos- 
session of; captivate, fascinate; 
ensnare, beguile; entertain (VI, 
352). 

Capitolium, ii [caput], n., the 
Capitol, or Temple of Jupiter, 
at Rome. 

capra, ae [caper], f., she-goat. 

caprigenus, a, um, of the 
goat kind. 

captivus, a, um, captive, cap- 
tured. 

capto, are, avi, atum, catch 
at; listen for (III, 514). 



capulus, i [capio], m., handle, 
hilt. 

caput, itis, n., head; summit, 
top; person, wight, life. 

Capys, yos, m., a companion of 
Aeneas. 

carbasus, i, f., Spanish flax; 
sail; pi., carbasa, drum, n., 
sails. 

career, eris, m., prison; barrier. 

carchesium, ii, n., large Greek 
drinking-cup, with two han- 
dles (narrower in the middle 
than at top or bottom) ; bowl, 
beaker. 

cardo, inis, m., hinge, really 
a 'pivot and socket'; crisis, 
turning-point. 

care5, ere, ui, iturus, be 
without, be free from; lack, 
miss; deprive oneself of (IV, 
432). 

carina, ae, f., keel of a ship; 
ship, vessel. 

carmen, inis, n., song, chant, 
strain; prophecy; incantation, 
charm; (oracular) response; 
inscription (III, 287). 

Carpatbius, a, um, Carpath- 
ian, of Carpathus, an island' 
in the Aegean (V, 595). 

carpo, ere, carpsi, carptum, 
pluck, pull off; crop; enjoy, 
breathe; waste; pursue (VI, 
629). 

carus, a, um, dear, endeared; 
affectionate, loving. 

Caspius, a, um, of the Caspian 
Sea, Caspian. 

Cassandra, ae, f ., a prophetess, 
daughter of Priam (II, 246). 

cassus, a, um, empty; deprived 
of; vain. 

castellum, i [castrum], n., 
castle, fastness, stronghold. 

castigo, are, avi, atum chas- 
tise, punish; chide, reprove. 

castra, orum, n., camp, forti- 
fied; naval camp, encampment. 

Castrum Inui, an ancient 
town in Latium (VI, 775). 
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castus, a, urn, pure, chaste, 
spotless; virtuous, holy, pious. 

casus, iis, m., falling; fall, 
ruin, destruction; event, chance, 
fortune; misfortune, calamity, 
peril; crisis, emergency. 

catena, ae, f ., chain, fetter. 

caterva, ae, f., crowd, troop, 

. band, multitude. 

Cat 5, onis, m., Cato, 'the Cen- 
sor'; (a type of unbending 
morality) . 

catulus, I, m., whelp, cub. 

Caucasus, I, m., the Caucasus , 
mountain-range between the 
Black and Caspian seas. 

Cauda, ae, f., tail. 

Cauldn, onis, m., a town on the 
E. coast of Bruttium, in S. 
Italy. 

causa, ae, f., cause, reason; 
occasion, ground, pretext; in 
law, cause, case, suit. 

cautes, is, f., rough, pointed 
rock; crag (III, 534). 

cavea, ae, f., hollow place; pit; 
audience portion of a theatre or 
amphitheatre. 

caverna, ae, f., hollow, cavern, 
cave. 

cavo, are, avi, atum, hollow 
out; pierce through (II, 481). 

cavus, a, um, hollow; arching, 
vaulted, enveloping. 

Cecropides, ae, m., descendant 
of Cecrops; pi., Athenians (VI, 
21). 

cedo, ere, cessi, cessum, go 
away, withdraw, depart; give 
way, submit, yield; fall to, as 
one's own property (III, 297). 

Celaend, us, f ., one of the Har- 
pies. 

celebro, are, avi, atum [cele- 
ber], crowd; celebrate. 

celer, eris, ere, swift, quick, 
fleet. 
. celero, are, avi, atum, hasten, 
speed, expedite; make haste. 

cella, ae, f., store-room; honey- 
comb cell (I. 433) , 



celo, are, avi, atum, conceal, 
hide. 

celsus, a, um, raised, lofty. 

Centaurus, i, m., a fabulous 
monster, half man, half horse. 
[In V, 122, the name of a 
ship, f.]. 

centum, indecl., a hundred. 

centumgeminus, a um, hun- 
dred-fold; with a hundred arms 
(VI, 287). Cf. the phrase 
'tergemini honores' . 

Ceraunia, orum, n., a rocky 
ridge on the coast of Epirus. 

Cerberus, i, m., the watch-dog 
at the entrance of Hades. 
He was three-headed. 

Cerealis, e [Ceres], of Ceres: 
with 'arma' = baking utensils. 

cerebrum, i, n., brain. 

Ceres, eris, f., the goddess of 
agriculture; meton. grain, corn 
bread. 

cerno, ere, crevi, cretum, sift; 
discern; descry; perceive. 

certamen, inis, n., strife, strug- 
gle, effort; contest, combat; game; 
rivalry, emulation, exertion. 

certatim, rivallously, eagerly. 

certe [certus], surely, certainly; 
at least, at any rate. 

certS, are, avi, atum, strive, 
contend; compete, vie with. 

certus, a, um [cerno], deter- 
mined, resolved: fixed, decided; 
unerring, straight, direct; sure, 
trusty, reliable; true, undoubt- 
ed (with facer e = ' inform ') . 

cerva, ae, f., hind, doe. 

cervix, icis, f., neck. 

cervus, i, m., stag, deer. 

cesso, are, avi, atum [cedo], 
cease from, cease, stop; loiter, 
linger; be inactive. 

cete, n. pi., sea-monsters; whales. 

ceterus, a, um, other, the rest 
of, the remainder. 

ceu, as, like as; as if, as when. 

Chalcidicus, a, um, ofChalcis, 
a town in Euboea. Cumae 
was a colony from Chalcis, 
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Chaon, onis, m., son of Priam, 

ancestor of the Chaones (III, 

293). 
Chaonia, ae, f., a district in 

Epirus. 
Chaonius, a, um, of Chaonia, 

Chaonian. 
Chaos (nom. and abl. only), 

n., lit. 'void'; person., as god 

of the under-world (father of 

Erebus and Nox). 
Charon, ontis, m., ferryman 

in the under-world (VI, 

326). 
Charybdis, is, f., a whirlpool 

between Italy and Sicily. 
Chimaera, ae, f., (1) a fabulous 

monster, having the head of a 

lion, the body of a goat, and 

the tail of a dragon, and 

breathing fire; (2) one of the 

Trojan ships. 
chlamys, ydis, f., a Grecian 

mantle or cloak. It commonly 

served as an overcoat for 

travelling, hunting, and mili- 
tary purposes. 
chorea, ae, f., dance, in a ring; 

choral dance. 
chorus, I, m., dance, choral 

dance; troop, or band, of 

singers or dancers; band, 

troop, squad. 
cied, ere, civi, citum, stir, 

wake; excite, disturb, rouse; 

name, call, invoke; effect, 

cause, produce. 
cingo, ere, cinxi, cmctum, 

surround, gird, encircle; wreath; 

invest. 
cingulum, I [cingo], n., belt, 

girdle. 
cinis, eris, m., ashes. 
circa, prep, and adv., around, 

about, near by, near. 
Circe, es or ae, f., a sorceress, 

daughter of the Sun, who 

lived in an island off the W. 

Coast of Italy. 
circuitus, us,~m., going round; 

Circuit, 



circulus, I [circus], m., circle, 
ring, hoop, collar. 

eircum, prep, and adv., around, 
about; near by, near. 

eircum do, are, dedi, datum, 
place around; encircle, sur- 
round; with ace. and dat. 
put round, set round. 

circumfero, ferre, tuli, la- 
tum, bear around, pass around; 
purify, by carrying around 
water for sprinkling (VI, 229) . 

circumfleeto, ere, flexi, flex- 
um, bend, turn about. 

circumfundo, ere, fudi, fu- 
sum, pour around; surround, 
encompass (in pass, with 
medial force). 

circumfiisus, a, um, surround- 
ing, encompassing; crowding 
around (I, 586). 

circumplector, plecti, plexus 
sum, clasp around; surround. 

circumspicio, ere, spexi, spec- 
turn, view around; survey. 

circumsto, are, steti, stand 
around, surround. 

circumtextus, a, um, woven 
around. 

circumvenio, ire, veni, ven- 
tum, come around, encompass, 
encircle. 

circumvolo, are, avi, a turn, 
fly around, hover around. 

circumvolvo, ere, roll around, 
revolve around; in pass" sense, 
to complete (III, 284). 

circus, i, m., circle, race-course. 

Cisseus, ei, m., a king of 
Thrace, father of Queen Hecu- 
ba. 

Cithaeron, onis, m., a moun- 
tain in Boeotia, famous for 
Bacchic revels. 

cithara, ae, f., lute, lyre, harp. 

cito, quickly, speedily, soon. 

citus, a, um [cieo], quick, 
rapid, swift. 

civilis, e [crvis], of a citizen, 
civil, civic (VI, 772). 

civis, is, m, and 'f., citizen; 
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fellow-citizen; fellow - country- 

man; fellow-countrywoman. 
clades, is, f., havoc, disaster; 

slaughter, massacre; scourge 

(VI, 843). 
clam, secretly, unawares (same 

rt. as in cel-o). 
elamo, are, avi, a turn, cry 

aloud; call to, call upon. 
clamor, oris, m., call, shout, 

outcry; noise din; applause; 

protest. 
clangor, oris, m., clang; din, 

blare; flapping (III, 226). 
claresco, ere, grow bright, 

grow clear; grow loud (of 

sound). 
Clarius, a, um, of Claros, a 

town in Ionia, where Apollo 

had an oracle and a temple; 

Clarian. 
clarus, a, um, clear, bright; 

loud, distinct; famous, illus- 
trious. [This adj. is applied 

both to sight and hearing]. 
classis, is, f ., fleet. 
claudo, ere, clausi, clausum, 

shut, close, shut up, enclose, 

close against. 
claudus, a, um, lame, crippled, 

disabled. 
claustra, drum, n., bar, bolt; 

barrier, barricade; straits (III, 

411). 
clavus, I, m., lit. 'nail'; rudder, 

helm, tiller. 
cliens, ntis, m., dependent, 

client. [From old vb. cluo, 

/ hear]. - 
clipeus, I, m., and clipeum, I, 

n., shield, round and large. 
Cloanthus, I, m., a companion 

of Aeneas. 
Oluentius, ii, m., name of a 

Roman gens or 'sept.' 
Cocytus, I, m., ' river of lamen- 
tation'; one of the rivers of 

the under-world. 
coed, ire, ivi (ii), itum, go or 

come togethe, ; curdle, of the 

blood. 



coepi, isse, part, coeptus, 
defect., begin, commence. 

coeptum, i [coepi], n., begin- 
ning, undertaking, design, en- 
terprise. 

eoerceo, ere, ercui, ercitum 
[com- + arceo], keep in, con- 
fine, restrain, surround. 

coetus, us [coe5], m., coming 
together; assemblage, company; 
flock (I, 398). 

Coeus, i, m., a Titan, son of 
Uranus and Gaea and father 
of Latona. 

cognatus, a, um, related by 
blood, kindred. 

cognomen, inis, n., surname, 
family name; name. 

cognominis, e, having the 
same name (VI, 383). 

cognosco, ere, gnovi, gnitum 
[com- + (g) nosco], become 
acquainted with ; ascertain; rec- 
ognize; notice; know. 

cogo, ere, coegi, coactum 
[com- + ago], drive to- 
gether, collect; thicken, con- 
dense; close up, or bring up 
the rear; force, drive, compel; 
of tears, feigned (II, 196) . 

cohibeo, ere, hibui, hibitum, 
[com- + habeo], hold to- 
gether; confine, check, re- 
strain. 

cohors, tis, f., cohort, train; 
fleet (III, 563). > 

collabor, labi, lapsus sum, 
fall together, fall in ruins; 
fall, or sink, in- a swoon, 
collapse. 

Oollatinus, a, um, of Collatia, 
a town near Rome; Collatine. 

colli go, ere, legi, lectum, 
gather, assemble, collect; reef, 
of sails (V, 15). 

collis, is, m., hill. 

collum, i, n., neck. 

colliistro, are, avi, atum, 
illuminate or inspect thorough- 

ly. 

colo, ere, colui, cultum, cut- 
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tivate, till; inhabit, dwell in; 
cherish, foster, watch over; 
honor, worship; esteem, regard. 

colonus, I, m., husbandman; 
settler. 

color, oris, m., color, hue, tint; 
complexion. 

coluber, bri, m., serpent. 

columba, ae, f ., dove, pigeon. 

columna, ae, f., column, pil- 
lar. 

coma, ae, f., hair; foliage, 
leaves (II, 629). 

comans, ntis, long-haired; cres- 
ted. 

comes, itis [com- + eo], 
m. and f ., companion, comrade, 
associate; follower, ally; teach- 
er, tutor, guardian; ward (II, 
86); in pi., retinue, suite 
(often). 

comitatus, us, m., escort, train, 
retinue. 

comitor, ari, atus sum, ac- 
company, attend, follow. 

commendo, are, avi, atum, 
[com- + mando], commit, 
intrust, consign, command. 

commisceo, ere, miscui, mix- 
turn (mistum), mix, mingle, 
blend; unite. 

commissum, I, n., offence, 
fault, crime. 

committo, ere, misi, mis- 
sum, bring together; join, 
unite; commence; commit a 
crime; of battle, engage in. 

commoveo, ere, movi, mo- 
tum, move, shake, stir; rouse, 
disturb; frighten, provoke, en- 
rage. 

communis, e, common. 

como, ere, compsi, comp- 
tum, arrange, comb, dress. 

compares, is [com- + pan- 
go], f ., fastening, joint, seam. 

compello, ere, pull, pulsum, 
drive together; force, drive. 

compello, are, avi, atum, 
accost, address; chide, up- 
braid. 



complector, plecti, plexus 
sum, embrace, clasp, grasp; 
hold. 

compleo, ere, plevi, pletum, 

fill up, complete, fulfil; crowd, 
throng. 

complexus, us, m., embrace. 

compono, ere, posui, posi- 
tum, put together, construct, 
build; regulate, arrange, settle; 
lay to rest, allay, bury. 

comprehendo (also compren- 
do), ere, prehendi, prehen- 
sum, seize, grasp; comprise (in 
description), describe, enum- 
erate. 

comprimo, ere, press!, pres- 
sum, check, curb, quell, stay. 

concavus, a, um, hollow, vault- 
ed, arched. 

concedd, ere, cessi, cessum, 
go away, retire, withdraw; 
yield, grant, allow. 

concha, ae, f., shell; a shell 
used as a trumpet (VI, 171). 

concido, ere, cidi, fall down. 

concilid, are, avi, atum [con- 
cilium], win, secure; win over. 

concilium, ii, n., assembly, 
gathering; council. 

concipio, ere, cepi, ceptum, 
harbour, imagine, conceive; con- 
ceive, i. e. 'become pregnant' 
(V, 38). 

concitus, a, um [concieo], 
roused; in III. 127, roughened 
by. 

conclamo, are, avi, atum, 
shout or call out, shout; exclaim 
(III, 523). 

concludo, ere, clusi, clusum, 
shut up, enclose, confine, mark 
out (I, 425). 

concors, cordis [com- + 
cor], harmonious, peaceful. 

concretus, a, um [con- 
cresco], grown together; clotted, 
matted; ingrained, inveterate 
(VI, 738). 

concurro, ere, curri (cucurri), 
cursum, run or rush to- 
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gether; engage in combat, en- 
counter. 
concursus, us, m., concourse, 

crowd, assembly. 
concutio, ere, cussi, cussum, 

shake, smite, shatter; agitate 

alarm. 
condensus, a, um, crowded or 

huddled together. 
condo, ere, didi, ditum, 

found, establish, build; put 

away, lay up, store; lay in the 

tomb, bury; hide, conceal; of a 

weapon, bury, plunge; bring 

about, lead in (VI, 792). 
confer 5, ferre, contull, col- 

tum, collect; with gradum, 

walk side by side. 
confertus, a, um, crowded 

together, in dense array [fr. 

confer cio\. 
conficio, ere, feci, fectum, 

complete, accomplish, finish; 

weaken, exhaust, spend, waste. 
confido, ere, fisus sum, trust, 

trust in, hope, have faith in, 

rely upon [confido tibi, I trust 

in your strength; credo tibi, I 

trust in your honesty], 
configo, ere, fixi, fixum, pierce 

through, transfix. 
confiteor, eri, fessus sum, 

confess, acknowledge. 
cdnfllgo, ere, flixi, flictum, 

dash together; fight, contend. 
cdnfugid, ere, fugi, flee for 

safety or help; have recourse 

to. 
confundo, ere, fudi, fusum, 

pour together, mingle; confuse, 

perplex; break, violate. 
congemd, ere, gemui, groan 

or sigh deeply. 
congero, ere, gessi, gestum, 

pile together, heap up; con- 
struct, build. 
congredior, i, gressus sum 

[com- + gradior], meet (prop. 

walk) together, esp. as enemies; 

encounter (in battle) ; be matched 

with (I, 475). 



congressus, us, m., meeting; 

interview. 
cdnicid, ere, - ieci, tectum, 

throw together; throw, cast, hurl; 
with se, dash or speed to. 
conifer, fera, ferum, cone- 



conitor, i, nixus (nisus) sum, 
strain every nerve; strive, strug- 
gle. 

coniugium, ii, n., marriage, 
wedlock, union; me ton., hus- 
band, wife (II, 579). 

contango, ere, iunxi, iunc- 
tum, join together, unite, ally. 

coniunx, coniugis [coniun- 
go], m. and f., husband, wife; 
betrothed (III, 331). 

conor, ari, atus sum, try, 
attempt, endeavour. 

consanguineus, a, um [com- 
+ sanguis], of the same 
blood; kindred; noun, brother, 
kinsman, relative. 

cdnsanguinitas, atis, blood- 
relationship. 

conscendo, ere, scendi, scen- 
sum, mount, ascend, climb; 
of a ship or the sea, embark on. 

conscius, a, um [com- + 
scio], conscious (in common 
with another); privy to; con- 
scious (to oneself) ; conscious 
_(of wrong) (II, 99). 

consequor, i, secutus sum, 
follow up, pursue. 

consero, ere, serui, sertum, 
link together, fasten together; 
entwine; join battle. 

consessus, us, m., assembly; 
place of assembly. 

consido, ere, sedi, sessum, 
sit down, take a seat; perch, 
settle; sink, subside, collapse; 
abide, dwell; of ships, anchor 
(III, 378). 

consilium, ii, n., council; coun- 
sel, deliberation, advice; plan, 
measure, purpose, design. 

consisto, ere, stiti, stitum, 
post one's self; take a stand, 
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set foot on; stand, stand still, 
halt, settle, remain, rest. 

consono, are, ui, sound to- 
gether or aloud, re-echo. 

conspectus, us, m., view, sight; 
presence (II, 67)." 

conspicid, ere, spexi, spec- 
turn, look at, gaze upon, 
catch sight of, espy, discover 
(VI, 508). 

cdnsterno, ere, stravl, stra- 
tum, strew over, bestrew. 

constituo, ere, stitui, stitu- 
tum [com- + statuo], put, 
station, set; erect, set up, build; 
decide, resolve. 

consto, are, stiti, statum, 
stand firm; be fixed, steadfast. 

consul, ulis, m., consul. 

consulo, ere, sului, sultum, 
(with ace.) consult. 

consultum, i, n., response of 
an oracle (VI, 151). 

consumo, ere, sumpsi, sump- 
turn, consume, spend, use up. 

consurgo, ere, surrexi, sur- 
rectum, rise together, arise. 

contactus, iis, m., contact, 
touch. 

contemno, ere, tempsi,temp- 
tum, despise, defy (III, 227). 

contendo, ere, tend!, ten- 
turn, stretch, strain; direct; 
aim, shoot; strive, endeavour, 
hasten; fight, contend, [eon- 
tentus, part., taut, tense]. 

contentus, a, um [contineo], 
contented, satisfied. 

conterreo, ere, terrui, terri- 
tum, frighten greatly, terrify. 

contexo, ere, texui, textum, 
weave together; construct, frame. 

conticesco, ere, ticui [com- -f- 
tace5], become still, be hushed, 
cease speaking. 

contineo, ere, tinui, tentum, 
hold together; restrain, check, 
stop (II, 593). 

contingo, ere, tigi, tactum, 
touch, reach, take hold of; 
partake of; arrive at; impers., 



happen, be the lot of (mostly 
in a good sense). 

continuo, immediately, straight- 
way. 

contorqueo, ere, torsi, tor- 
turn, turn or twist violently, 
whirl round; hurl, throw, dis- 
charge. 

contra, adv., facing, opposite, 
in opposition, on the other 
hand; in reply; prep, with ace, 
over against, against. 

contraho, ere, traxi, tractum, 
draw together, assemble, master. 

contrarius, a, um, opposite; 
opposed, contrary, hostile. 

contremisco, ere, tremui, 
quake. 

contundo, ere, tudi, tusum 
(tunsum), bruise; crush, sub- 
due. 

contus, i, m., pole. 

conubium, ii, n., marriage, 
wedlock. 

conus, I, m., cone; esp. the 
apex of a helmet. 

convallis, is ; f., valley (en- 
closed by hills), dell. 

convectS, are, carry together, 
convey, collect. 

convello, ere, velll, vulsum, 
tear away, wrench off; pluck 
up; shatter, rend, convulse. 

convenio, ire, veni, ventum, 
come together, assemble, meet. 

conventus, us, m., meeting, 
assembly, throng. 

converts, ere, verti, versum, 
turn round; reverse; wheel; 
direct, bring to bear (II, 131); 
change. 

convexus, a, um [conveho], 
convex, concave; as a noun, 
convexum, I, n., cavity, hol- 
low, slope; sky, canopy (of 
heaven) ; upper air, contrasted 
with Hades (VI, 241). 

convivium, ii [com- + viv5], 
n., banquet, feast. 

convolvo, ere, volvi, volutum, 
roll up or around; coil. 
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convulsus, part, of convello. 
coorior, Iri, ortus sum, arise; 

spring up. 
copia, ae [com- + ops], f., 

abundance, supply, plenty; op- 
portunity, leave; in pi. forces 

(military), numbers. 
cor, cordis, n., heart, soul, 

feeling, emotion; meton., soul, 

i. e. person (V, 729). 
Cora, ae, f., an old town in 

Latium. 
coram, face to face, before one's 

eyes, in person, [as prep. 

with abl. =before the eyes of, 

in presence of]. 
Corinthus, I, f., a famous 

Greek city. By its fall (146 

B. C.) Greece became a Ro- 
man province. 
corneus, a, um [cornu], of 

horn. 
corneus, a, um [cornus], of 

the cornel-tree; of cornel-wood. 
cornipes, pedis [cornu + 

pes], horn-footed, horn-hoofed. 
cornu, us, n., horn, antler; 

tips, or ends, of sail-yards; 

horns of the moon. 
cornum, I, n., cornel-cherry. 
Coroebus, I, m., a Phrygian, in 

love with Cassandra (II, 341) . 
corona, ae, f., crown; garland, 

wreath. 
corono, are, avi, a turn, crown, 

wreathe. 
corporeus, a, um, bodily, cor- 
poreal, carnal. 
corpus, oris, n., body; person; 

lifeless body; ghostly body; 

cosmic body (VI, 727); hull 

of a ship (V, 683). 
corripid, ere, ripui, reptum, 

seize eagerly, snatch up, catch; 

rouse (with corpus, III, 176) ; 

hurry over, hasten over. 
corrumpo, ere, rupi, ruptum, 

destroy, ruin; damage, spoil; 

corrupt, taint. 
cortex, icis, m., bark, of a tree. 
cortina, ae, f., caldron; tripod 



of Apollo, with caldron-shaped 
seat; oracle (VI, 347). 

Corus, I, m., northwest wind. 

corusco, are, move rapidly, 
shake, brandish, wave. 

coruscus, a, um, waving, flash- 
ing, gleaming. 

Corybantius, a, um, of the 
Corybantes, i. e. priests of 
Cybele. 

Corynaeus, I, m., a companion 
of Aeneas. 

Cory thus, I, f., an ancient city 
of Etruria, afterwards Cor- 
tona. 

Oossus, I, m., A. Cornelius 
Cossus, a hero in the war with 
Veii (428 B. C). He was one 
of the three Romans who won 
the spolia opima. 

costa, ae, f., rib; side. 

cothurnus, I, m., hunting-boot, 
buskin. iEschylus made it part 
of the costume of Greek 
tragedy. 

crassus, a, um, thick, clotted. 

crastinus, a, um, of to-morrow, 
to-morrow's. 

crater, eris (ace, sing. er&, pi. 
eras), m., also cratera, ae, 
f., mixing-bowl for wine; bowl, 
jar. 

creatrix, Icis, f ., she who i 
a mother. 

creber, bra, brum, 
frequent, incessant; quick; 
showering (of a boxer's blows) ; 
fresh; abounding in, teeming 
with. 

crebresc5, ere, crebrui [cre- 
ber], become frequent ; freshen . 

credo, ere, didi, ditum, com- 
mit, intrust, confide; trust, 
confide in, give credence to; 
think, believe. 

cremo, are, avi, atum, burn. 

crepito, are, rattle, crackle, 
rustle. 

crepo, are, crepul, crepi- 
tum, rattle, crash; break with 
a crash (V, 206). 
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Ores, Cretis, m., a Cretan. 

Cresius, a, um, Cretan. 

Cressa, ae [Cres], f., A Cretan 
woman. 

Creta, ae, f., the island Crete. 

Cretaeus, a, um, Cretan. 

cretus, part., sprung from, born 
of. [creseo]. 

Creusa, ae, f., wife of Aeneas, 
and daughter of Priam. 

crimen, inis, n., charge, accu- 
sation; crime, offence, [contr. 
from eernimen, (lit. 'a judi- 
cial decision')]. 

crinis, is, m., hair; locks; of a 
meteor or comet, trail (V, 
528). 

Crinisus, I, m., a river in 

Sicily; also the river-god. 
" crinitus, a, um, long-haired. 

crispo, are, , atum [cris- 

pus, curly], wave, brandish, 
swing, [see note however to 
I, 313]. 

crista, ae, f., crest, plume. 

cristatus, a, um, crested, 
plumed. 

croceus, a, um, saffron-colored, 
yellow; golden. 

crudelis, e [crudus], unfeeling, 
hard, cruel, harsh, bitter, un- 
natural, fierce. 

erudeliter, cruelly. 

crudus, a, um, bloody, raw; 
of raw hide; hale, vigorous. 

cruentus, a, um, bloody, blood- 
stained; blood-thirsty. 

cruor, 5ris, m., blood, gore. 

cubile, is, n., couch, bed. 

cubitum, I [cubo], n., elbow. 

culmen, inis, n., top, summit; 
roof; height; pinnacle. 

culpa, ae, f., fault, blame; 
weakness (IV, 19). 

culpatus, a, um, blamable, 
guilty. 

culter, tri, m., knife 

cultrix, icis, f., she that in- 
habits; protectress. 

cultus, us, m., lit. 'cultiva- 
tion'; civilisation, culture; way, 



or style, of life; dress; guise 

(III, 591). 
cum, prep, with abl., with. 
Cumae, arum, f., an ancient 

town of Campania, not far 

from Naples. 
Cumaeus, a, um, of Cumae, 

Cumaean. 
cumba, (cymba), ae, f., boat, 

skiff. 
cumulo, are, avi, atum, heap 

up, heap; load, fill; increase; 

load down. 
cumulus, I, m., heap, pile, 

mass. 
cunabula, orum, n., cradle; 

childhood's home. 
cunctor, ari, atus sum, delay, 

linger, hesitate; be reluctant 

(IV, 133). 
ciinctus, a, um [= co-iiinc- 

tus], all together, the whole, 

all, entire. 
cuneus, I, m., wedge; seats of a 

theatre, i. e. a wedge-shaped 

section of seats. 
cupido, inis [cupid], f., desire, 

longing, passion; greed, lust. 
Cupido, m., Cupid, or Amor, 

son of Venus, and god of 

love. 
cupid, ere, ivi (ii), itum, long 

for, desire, wish, long. 
cupressus, i, f., cypress. 
cur [= cui rei], why, for what 

reason, wherefore. 
cura, ae, f., care, concern, re- 
gard; anxiety; business, charge; 

pangs of love; loved one (I, 

678); person., Gurae, Cares. 
Cures, ium, m. and f ., capital of 

the Sabines. 
Curetes, um, m., earliest in- 
habitants of Crete; Cretans. 
euro, are, avi, atum, care for, 

attend to; refresh; to take care 

(to do anything). 
curro, ere, cucurri, cursum, 

run, move swiftly; hasten; flow; 

shoot, speed; glide, skim along, 

sail. 
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Dardanus 



currus, us [curr5], m., chariot, 
car. 

cursus, us, m., running; race, 
course, voyage, journey, route; 
speed; chase. 

curvo, are, avi, atum, bend, 
curve. 

curvus, a, urn, curved, winding, 
curving. 

cuspis, idis, f., point; spear- 
point; spear, javelin, lance. 

custodia, ae, f ., watching, ward; 
meton., a guard, sentinel. 

custodio, ire, Ivi (ii), Itum 
[custSs], a., guard, watch. 

custos, odis, m. and f., guard, 
watch, protector, defender. 

Cybele, es (ae), f., a Phrygian 
goddess, worshipped by the 
Romans as 'Mother of the 
Gods'. As goddess of the 
arts of cultivation, she was 
regarded as the foundress of 
towns and cities, and hence is 
represented with a diadem of 
towers. 

Cybelus, i, m., a mountain in 
Phrygia, sacred to Cybele 
(or Cybebe). 

Cyclades, um, f., the islands 
' encircling ' Delos, in the 
Aegean Sea. 

Cyclopius, a, um, of the Cy- 
clopes. 

Cycldps, opis, m., lit. l round 
eye'; one of the giants on the 
coast of Sicily, near Mt. 
Aetna; they had one 'round 
eye' in the middle of the fore- 
head. 

cycnus, I, m., swan. 

Cyllene, es (ae), f ., a mountain 
in Arcadia, the birthplace of 
Mercury. 

Cyllenius, a, um, of Cyllene 
(Mercury). 

cymbium, ii, n., cup, bowl; 
i.e. 'boat-shaped' (see cum- 
ba). 

Cymodoce, es, f., a Nereid, i.e. 
sea-nymph. 



Cymotboe, es, f., a Nereid, 

sister of Cymodoce. 
Cynthus, i, m., a mountain in 

Delos, birthplace of Apollo 

and Diana. 
cyparissus, i, f., poet, for 

cupressus, cypress. 
Cyprus, i, f., a large island in 

the Mediterranean. 
Cythera, orum, n., an island 

near the coast of Laconia, 

sacred to Venus; near it she 

'rose from the foam of the 

sea.' 
Cytberea, ae [Cythera], f., 

Lady of Cythera; i.e. Venus. 



Daedalus, i, m., builder of the 
Cretan Labyrinth, father of 
Icarus. The 'cunning arti- 
ficer', and mythical Greek 
representative of all handi- 
work, especially of Attic and 
Cretan art. 

damno, are, avi, atum [dam- 
num], condemn, sentence, 
doom. 

Danaus, a, um, lit. 'of Dan- 
aus,' king of Argos; Grecian; 
as a noun, m., Danai, the 
Greeks. 

daps, dapis, f. (usually in 
pi.), sacrificial feast; feast 
with dainties; viands. 

Dardania, ae, f ., Troy, (poet.) 

Dardanides, ae, m. patr., 
son, or descendant, of Dar- 
danus; Dardanidae, arum, 
the Trojans. 

Dardanis, idis, f ., patr., daugh- 
ter, or descendant, of Darda- 
nus. 

Dardanius, a, um, of Darda- 
nus, Trojan. 

Dardanus, i, m., son of Zeus 
and the Pleiad Electra, the 
father of the regal house of 
Troy. 
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Dardanus, a, um, of Darda- 
nus, Trojan. 

Dares, etis, m., a Trojan boxer. 

dator, oris, m., giver. 

de, prep, with abl., from, down 
from, out of; of, made of; 
(with numerals) of; about, in 
regard to, concerning; in ac- 
cordance with. 

dea, ae, f., goddess. 

debello, are, avi, atum, 
conquer, subdue, vanquish. 

debeo, ere, ui, itum [de 
+ habed], a., owe; pass., be 
due, be destined. 

debilis, e [de + habilis], dis- 
abled, crippled; weak, power- 
less. 

decedo, ere, cessi, cessum, 
withdraw, depart, retire. 

decern, ten. 

decerno, ere, crevi, cretum, 
decide, determine. 

decerpo, ere, cerpsi, cerptum, 
pluck off. 

deeet, ere, decuit, impers., it 
is, it is fitting, proper or suit- 
able. 

decido, ere, cidi, fall down, 
fall. 

decipio, ere, cepi, ceptum 
[de + capio], deceive, beguile, 
catch (III, 181). 

Decius, ii m., name of a Roman 



deelaro, are, avi, atum, de- 
clare, announce, proclaim. 

declino are, avi, atum, turn 
away; lower; close the eyes. 

decor, oris, [decet], m., grace, 
beauty, comeliness. 

decoro, are, avi, atum, adorn, 
decorate. 

decor us, a, um, becoming, 
seemly; beautiful, comely. 

decurro, ere, cucurri (curri), 
cursum, run or hasten 
down; skim down, sail over. 

decus, oris, n., ornament, decora- 
tion; grace, comeliness, beauty; 
honor, pride. 



dedignor, ari, atus sum, dis- 
dain, scorn, reject. 
dediico, ere, duxi, ductum, 

lead, draw, or bring (down, 

away, or off); launch, conduct; 

[with coloniam — to found]. 
defends, ere, fendi, fensum, 

ward off; defend, guard, pro- 
tect. 
defensor, oris, m., defender, 

protector. 
defero, ferre, tuli, latum, 

carry, lead, convey; report, 

bring word. 
defessus, a, um [defetiscor], 

wearied, exhausted, spent. 
dencid, ere, feci, fectum, 

be wanting, fail; faint; forsake. 
defigo, ere, fixi, fixum, fasten, 

fix, fasten down; cast down 

(VI, 156). 
defied, ere, flevi, fletum, weep 

over, lament. 
defluo, ere, fluxi, fluxum, 

flow, fall, or float, down; slide, 

slip, glide. 
defungor, i, functus sum, 

have done with, finish, com- 
plete. 
degener, eris [de + genus], 

degenerate; ignoble, base. 
dego, ere, degi [de + ago], 

spend, pass. 
dehinc, hereafter, hereupon, 

hence, henceforth, next. 
dehisco, ere, gape, yawn, 

open wide. 
deicio, ere, ieci, iectum, 

hurl, cast or strike down; dis- 
lodge; deprive of (III, 317); 

cast in (V, 490). 
deinde, then, next, afterwards, 

thereupon, thereafter (scanned 

as a dissyll.). 
Deiopea, ae, f., one of Juno's 

nymphs (I, 72). 
Deiphobe, es, L, the Cumaean 

Sibyl, daughter of Glaucus, 

and priestess of Apollo. 
Deiphobus, i, m., a son of 

Priam, leader of the Trojans 
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despecto 



after Hector's death, and 

husband of Helen after Paris' 

death. 
delabor, i, lapsus sum, fall, 

slip, glide, or swoop, down; 

descend, sink. 
deligd, ere, legi, lectum, 

choose, select, pick out. 
deli t esc 5, ere, litui, hide, lie 

hidden, lurk. 
Delius, a, um, of Delos, Delian; 

natal epithet of Apollo. 
Delos, I, f., an island in the 

Aegean Sea, the birthplace of 

Apollo and Diana; it is the 

smallest of the Cyclades. 
delphin, inis, or delphinus, 

I, m., dolphin. 
delubrum, I, n., temple, shrine, 

sanctuary. 
deludo, ere, lusi, 1 visum, 

mock, deceive, delude, play false. 
demens, mentis, out of one's 

senses, distraught, demented; 

foolish, infatuated. 
dementia, ae, f., insanity, 

madness, folly, infatuation. 
demissus, a, um, lowered; 

hanging down; down-cast, de- 
jected, drooping; descended (I, 

288). 
demittd, ere, misi, missum, 

send down, let fall; shed (tears) ; 

cast down; admit; bring to port, 

anchor (V, 29). 
demo, ere, dempsi, demptum 

[de + emo], take away, remove. 
Demoleos, I, m., a. Greek, 

slain by iEneas. 
demoror, ari, atus sum, de- 
tain, delay; protract (II, 648). 
demum, at length, at last; not 

till then. 
deni, ae, a, ten each, ten at a time; 

for decern, ten (poet.). 
denique, at length, at last, 

finally; in short; at all. 
dens, dentis, m., tooth; fluke 

of an anchor. 
densus, a, um, thick, dense, 

compact; frequent, repeated. 



denuntio, are, avi, a turn, an- 

nounce, declare; foretell, threat- 
en, denounce. 

depasco, ere, pavi, pas turn, 
feed upon, consume. (Also in 
dep. form.) 

depello, ere, puli, pulsum, 
drive away, ward off. 

depended, ere, hang down 
from, hang down, hang. 

depono, ere, posui, positum, 
put aside, set down; set aside; 
allay. 

deprehendo, ere, hendi, hen- 
sum, or deprendo, etc., 
catch, overtake, surprise. 

depromo, ere, prompsi, 
promptum, draw out or forth. 

derigesco, ere, rigul, become 
stiff; curdle; congeal; become 
rigid, fixed. 

deripio, ere, ripui, reptum, 
tear off or away; cast off, 
launch in haste (IV, 593). 

desaevid, Ire, ii, rave or rage 
furiously. 

descendo, ere, scendi, scen- 
sum [de + scando], n., 
come down, descend; penetrate; 
lower one's self, stoop to, con- 
descend to. 

descensus, us, m., descent. 

describo, ere scrips!, scrip- 
turn, write down, write; de- 
scribe, sketch, trace, draw. 

desero, ere, serui, sertum, 
leave, forsake, desert, abandon. 

desertus, a, um, deserted, 
forsaken; desolate, lonely waste; 
as a noun, deserta, orum, 
n., desert places, lonely haunts, 
solitudes. 

desido, ere, sedi, sink, or 
settle, down. 

designo, are avi, atum, mark 
out, trace. 

desino, ere, sil, situm, leave 
off, cease; forbear. 

desisto, ere, stiti, stitum, 
leave off, cease, forbear, 

despecto, are, look down upon. 
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despicio, ere, spexi, spectum, 

look down upon; despise, dis- 
dain. 

destind, are, avi, atum (The 
wd. lit. means, to make to 
stand fast, fr. de and obs. 
stano); fix; appoint, destine, 
assign, doom. 

destruo, ere, struxi, striic- 
tum, pull down, demolish, 
destroy. 

desuesco, ere, suevi, suetum, 
put out of use; become in- 
accustomed or unused; desue- 
tus, a, um, disused, un- 
used. 

desum, esse, fui, be wanting, 
be absent; be missing. 

desuper, from above, above. 

detineo, ere, tinui, tentum, 
keep, or hold, back; detain. 

detorqueo, ere, torsi, tortum, 
turn away or aside; bend; 
direct towards (IV, 196). 

detrahd, ere, traxi, tractum, 
drag off, take away from. 

detrudd, ere, triisi, triisum, 
thrust down or off. 

deturbo, are, avi, atum, hurl 
down or off; dislodge. 

deus, I, m., god, deity. 

devenid, Ire, veni, ventum, 
come down; reach, arrive at. 

devolo, are, avi, atum, fly 
down. 

devolvo, ere, volvi, volutum, 
roll down. 

devoveo, ere, vovi, votum, 
devote; doom (for sacrifice). 

dexter, tera, terum, and tra, 
trum, right; on the right, to 
the right; favourable, propitious; 
as noun, dextra, or dextera, 
ae (i.e. manus) , f ., right hand; 
jpledge. 

Diana, ae, f., goddess of the 
chase, and (as Luna) of the 
moon. In the course of time 
she was identified with Heca- 
te who resembled her. 

(d icio, ) onis, f., sway, rule, 



died, are, avi, atum, appro- 
priate, dedicate. 

died, ere, dixi, dictum, say, 
speak, mention, declare, relate, 
tell; foretell; call, name; order, 
bid, charge; speak in song, 
celebrate. 

Dictaeus, a, um, of Mt. Dicte, 
in Crete; Dictaean, Cretan. 

dictum, I [dico], n., word, 
speech, saying; command. 

Dido, us, or onis, f., queen of 
Carthage, daughter of Belus, 
and wife of Sychaeus. Her 
real name was Elissa (see 
Sychaeus). 

diduc5, ere, duxi, ductum, 
draw apart; lead in different 
directions; split, separate; dis- 
tract. 

Didymaon, onis, m., a famous 
metallurgist. 

dies, diei, m., and f., day; 
appointed time, time (in gen- 
eral), period of time; daytime, 
daylight; [in pi. always masc.]. 

differo, ferre, distuli, dila- 
tum, carry apart, scatter; 
defer, postpone. 

dimcilis, e, hard, difficult; 
dangerous. 

diffidd, ere, fisus sum, dis- 
trust, lose confidence in. 

diffugio, ere, fugi, flee in 
different directions, scatter, dis- 
perse. 

difiundo, ere, fudi, fusum, 
pour in different directions; 
spread abroad; scatter, dif- 
fuse. 

digerd, ere, gessi, gestum, 
separate; arrange, set in order; 
interpret (II, 182). 

digitus, I, m., finger; toe. 

dignor, ari, atus sum, deem 
worthy; deign. 

dignus, a, um, worthy, deserv- 
ing, fit, proper) governs t^e 
abl. case. 

digredior, i, gressus sum, 
go apart; go aivay ? depart. 
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distendo 



digressus, us, m., going away, 
departure. 

dilabor, i, lapsus sum, slip 
away, vanish. 

dilectus, a, um, loved, be- 
loved, dear; preferred. 

dili go, ere, lexi, lectum [dis 
+ lego], pick out, prefer; 
esteem, hold dear. 

dimitto, ere, misi, missum, 
send different ways; send away, 
dismiss. 

dimoved, ere, movi, motum, 
move away, put aside, part, 
sunder; dismiss, dissipate. 

dinumer5, are, avi, atum, 
count over, compute. 

Diomedes, is, m., one of the 
Greek leaders in the Trojan 
War, son of Tydeus, king of 
Aetolia. 

Dionaeus, a, um, properly * of 
Dione', mother of Venus; 
used matronymically of Venus. 

D lores, is, m., a companion of 
Aeneas (V, 297). 

Dirae, arum [dirus], f., the 
Furies. ['Weird Ones']. 

dirigo, ere, rexi, rectum 
[dis -f- reg5], direct, steer, 
guide straight; aim. 

dirimo, ere, emi, emptum 
[dis + emo], part, separate, 
divide; break off, interrupt, put 
an end to. 

diripio, ere, ripui, reptum, 
tear in pieces; snatch away; 
plunder. 

dirus, a, um, awful, portentous, 
eerie; dire, horrible, frightful; 
mad, wild, fierce, fell. 

dis, ditis (comp. ditior, sup. 
ditissimus), rich. 

Dis, Ditis, m., Pluto, king of 
Hades, - brother of Jupiter, 
and husband of Proserpina. 

dis- (di-), insep. particle mean- 
ing asunder, apart, in different 
directions, etc. It has some- 
times a negative force. 

discedo, ere, cessi, cessum, 



depart, go away, withdraw 
from, quit, leave. 

discerno, ere, crevi, eretum, 
separate, mark off, distinguish, 
discern; interweave (IV, 264). 

discessus, us, m., departure. 

disco, ere, didici, learn, be- 
come acquainted with; with 
inf., learn how. 

discolor, oris, of different col- 
our. 

discordia, ae, f., dissension, 
discord; person., goddess of 
discord. 

discors, cordis [dis + cor], 
discordant; unlike, different. 

dis crimen, inis [discerno], 
n., that which separates; inter- 
val, distance; distinction, dis- 
crimination; turning-point, cri- 
sis, danger; musical note (VI, 



discumbo, ere, cubui, cubi- 
tum, recline at table (see I, 
700). 

discurrd, ere, curri (cucurri), 
cursum, run different ways; 
ride apart. 

disicio, ere, ieci, iectum, 
throw asunder; scatter, dis- 
perse; over-throw. 

disiungd, ere, iunxi, iunc- 
tum, separate, remove. 

dispells, ere, puli, pulsum, 
drive apart, dispel, disperse. 

dispendium, ii, n., expense, 
cost; loss. 

dispergo, ere, spersi, sper- 
sum, scatter, disperse. - 

dispicio, ere, spexi, spectum, 
discern, perceive distinctly, des- 
cry. 

dispdno, ere, posui, positum, 
arrange, dispose, distribute. 

dissilio, ire, silui, leap apart 
or asunder. 

dissimulo, are, avi, atum, dis- 
guise, dissemble; repress one's 
feelings or emotions. 

distendo, ere, tendi, tentum, 
stretch out, distend, fill 
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duc5 



disto, stare, stand apart, be 

distant. 
distringo, ere, strinxi, stric- 

tum, stretch out. 

ditissimus, a, um, see dis 
(contr. for dives). 

diu, long, for a long time. 

diva, ae, f., goddess. 

divelld, ere, velli, vulsum, 
pluck or pull apart or asunder; 
tear in pieces; tear away, sun- 
der, drive apart. 

dlverbero, are, , atum, 

strike asunder; cleave, divide. 

diversus, a, um, turned differ- 
ent ways; separated; diverse, 
various, remote (I, 376); apart, 
distant; different, opposite, con- 
trary; separate, apart; remote, 
distant. 

dives, itis, rich, wealthy; abound- 
ing in; precious (VI, 195). 

divido, ere, visi, visum, part, 
separate, divide; distribute, 
share, apportion; keep apart; 
turn every way (IV, 285). 

divinus, a, um, divine, heaven- 
ly; divinely inspired, pro- 
phetic. 

divitiae, arum, f., riches, 
wealth. 

divus, a, um, godlike, divine; 
as a noun, divus, i, m., god. 

do, dare, dedi, datum, give, 
bestow, grant; give up; give 
forth, utter; put, place; cause, 
make; w. vela, to set sail. 

doceo, ere, docui, doctum, 
teach, inform; show, tell, ex- 
plain. 

doctus, a, um [doce5], learn- 
ed, versed, experienced. 

Dodonaeus, a, um, of Dodona, 
a town in Epirus, where was 
an oracle of Jupiter. The 
oldest sanctuary of the god 
was an oak tree. 

doled, ere, dolui, dolitum, 
feel pain, grieve. 

Dolopes, um, m., a warlike 
people of Thessaly. 



dolor, oris, m., pain, an 
suffering; grief, sorrow; pang, 
resentment, anger; affront 
[dolor is grief at heart; 
luctus, grief manifested]. 

dolus, i, m., deceit, trick, snare; 
device, artifice, stratagem, maze 
(V, 590). 

domina, ae, f., mistress, queen. 

dominor, ari, atus sum, be 
master or lord, rule, reign. 

dominus, i, m., master, ruler, 
lord; tyrant (VI, 621). 

domitor, oris, m., tamer, sub- 
duer; ruler. 

domo, are, domui, domitum, 
tame, subdue, overcome, con- 
quer. 

domus, us, (i), f., house, home, 
abode; mansion, palace; house- 
hold, family, House, race. 

donee, as long as, while; until, 
Jill. 

dono, are, avi, atum, present, 
give, bestow; reward. 

donum, i, n., gift, present, 
prize; votive offering. 

Donusa, ae, f., a small island 
in the Aegean Sea. 

Ddrieus, a, um, Doric; Grecian. 

dorsum, i, n., back; ridge, reef. 

Doryclus, i, m., a companion of 
Aeneas. 

dotalis, e, of a dowry, as a 
dowry. 

draco, onis, m., dragon, ser- 
pent. 

Drepanum, i, n., a town on the 
western coast of Sicily. 

Drusus, i, m., a prominent 
Roman family name belong- 
ing to the Gens Livia. 

Dryopes, um, m., a tribe of 
Epirus. 

dubito, are, avi, atum, waver 
be uncertain, be in doubt, ques- 
tion; hesitate. 

dubius, a, um, wavering, doubt- 
ing, doubtful, irresolute; dan- 
gerous, critical, difficult. 

duc5, ere, duxi, ductum, 
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lead, conduct, draw, bring, 
guide, direct; prolong, spend; 
form, fashion, produce; com- 
pute, consider, reckon; derive; 
usher in; draw (with gemitus 
and sortes). 

ductor, oris [diico], m., leader, 

dudum Jxtiu + dam], a short 
time ago, lately, but now. 

dulcis, e, sweet; delightful, pleas- 
ant, dear; fresh (I, 433). 

Dulichium, ii, n., an island 
near Ithaca. 

dum, while, as long as; until, 
till; provided that, if only. 

dumus, I, m., bramble, thicket, 
brier. 

duo, ae, o, two. 

duplex, icis, twofold, double; 
both (I, 93). 

duro, are, avi, atum, harden; 
bear, endure, be patient, be 
firm, hold out. 

durus, a, um, hard, tough; 
hardy, sturdy, patient; rough, 
rude; difficult, dangerous; se- 
vere, arduous; harsh, hard, un- 
feeling. 

dux, ducis, m. and f., leader, 
guide; chief, duke. 

Dymas, antis, m., a Trojan. 



E 

e, prep., see ex. 
ebur, oris, n., ivory. 
eburneus, or eburnus, a, um, 

of ivory, ivory. 

ecce, interj., lol behold! see! 

ecqui, quae, (qua), quod, 
interrog. adj., pron., is there 
any? any? 

ecquis (used in excited or 
incredulous questions), is there 
any one? any one? anybody? 
ecquid, adv. interr., in any re- 
spect? at all? 

edax, acis, devouring, voracious; 
consuming, destructive. 

edico, ere, dixi, dictum, de- 



clare, proclaim; order, com- 
mand, decree. 

edisserd, ere, serui, sertum, 
set forth, relate in full, explain, 
tell. 

edo, ere, edi, esum, eat, con- 
sume, devour. 

edo, ere, edidi, editum, give 
out; put forth; publish, an- 
nounce, declare; tell, utter. 

edo ceo, ere, docui, doctum, 
teach thoroughly, inform in 
detail, apprise. 

educd, ere, duxi, ductum, 
lead out or forth; bring forth, 
give birth to; rear, erect, build; 
forge, fashion. 

effero, ferre, extuli, elatum, 
carry out, forth, away; lift, 
raise up, elevate; w. pedem, 
retire (II, 657). 

efferus, a, um, wild, fierce, 
frantic. 

effetus, a, um, exhausted, worn 
out. 

efficid, ere, feci, fectum, work 
out; make, form, cause, effect. 

effigies, el, f., likeness, image, 
statue. 

effingo, ere, ffnxi, fictum, 
form, fashion, mold; repre- 
sent, portray. 

effodio, ere, fodi, fossum, 
dig out, dig up; dredge; gouge 
out. 

effor, ari, atus sum, speak 
out; utter, tell, say. 

effringo, ere, fregi, fr actum, 
break off; dash out (V, 480) . 

effugio, ere, fugi, flee away, 
escape; avoid, shun. 

efiugium, ii, n., flight, escape. 

effulged, ere, fulsi, shine out, 
gleam, flash, glow. 

effundo, ere, fudi, fusum, 
pour out or forth; shed; utter; 
squander; loosen; yield up. 

effusus, a, um, poured forth, 
spread out; suffused, stream- 
ing; dishevelled; rushing wild- 
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egens, needy, in want of. 
egenus, a, um, in want, needy, 

destitute; critical (VI, 91). 
eged, ere, egui, be in want of, 

lack; crave. 
egestas, atis, f., want, poverty. 
ego, I. 
egredior, i, gressus sum, go 

out, come forth; disembark. 
egregius, a, um [ex + grex], 

extraordinary, distinguished, re- 
markable, famous, rare. 
ei, inter j. oh! ah! alas! ei mihi, 

ah me! 
eicio, ere, ieci, iectum, cast 

out or up; wreck, strand. 
eiecto, are, avi, atum, cast 

out, throw up. 
elabor, i, lapsus sum, slip, 

away, escape; dodge. 
elatus, a, um, part, of eflero. 
elephantus, i, m., elephant; 

ivory. 
elido, ere, lisi, lisum [ex + 
_ laed5], dash out. 
Elis, idis, f ., a district of the 

Peloponnesus; also its capital 

city. 
Elissa, ae, f., Dido. Virgil 

uses the oblique cases of Elissa 

for metrical purposes. 
eloquor, i, locutus sum, 

speak out, speak. 
eluo, ere, lui, lutum, wash 

away, cleanse. 
Elysium, ii, n.,the abode of the 

blest in the lower world. [In 

Homer it was a beautiful 

meadow at the western end 

of the earth, on the banks of 

the Ocean-stream]. 
emetior, iri, mensus sum, 

measure out; traverse. 
emico, are, micui, micatum, 

spring out, or forth, leap up; 

dart forward. 
emitto, ere, misi, missum, 

send forth; let loose. 
emoveo, ere, movi, motum, 

move away, remove; displace; 

agitate, upheave. 



en, inter j., lo! behold! see! 

Enceladus, I, m., a giant, 
buried beneath Mt. Aetna. 
[The Giants and Titans are 
often confused by later poets]. 

enim, for; in fact; for instance. 
[It has thus 3 uses (1) argu- 
mentative (2) emphatic (3) 
explanatory.] 

enited, ere, nitui, beam forth, 
glisten. 

enitor, I, nixus (nisus) sum, 
struggle, of off-spring, bring 
forth. 

eno, are, avi, swim away; fly 
or float away. 

ensis, is, m., sword; knife. 

Entellus, I, m., a famous Sicil- 
ian boxer, conqueror of Dares 
(V, 387). 

enumero, are, avi, atum, 
count up or out; recount. 

eo, ire, Ivi, (ii), itum, go, go 

_ forth or against; resort to. 

Edus, a um, of the dawn or 
morning; eastern; as a noun, 
Edus, i, m., the morning star, 
the dawn, the morning. 

Epeos, i, m., a Greek, builder of 

^ the 'wooden horse/ 
, Epirus, i, f ., a district of N. W. 
Greece. 

epulae, arum, f., viands, food; 
feast, banquet. [The sing, is 
epulum, I]. 

epulor, ari, atus sum, feast, 
banquet; feast on. 

Epy tides, m., patr., son of 
Epytus. 

Epytus, i, m., a Trojan. 

eques, itis, m., horseman, rider; 
cavalier, [pi. cavalry]. 

equester, tris, tre, of a horse- 
man, equestrian. 

equidem, truly, indeed, by all 
means. 

equus, i, m., horse, steed 

Erebus, i, m., (1) the god of 
darkness, son of Chaos and 
brother of Nox. (2) the lower 
world (IV, 26). 
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ergo, (1) therefore; (2) w. gen. 
(like causa) , on account of, on 

M1 the score of. 

Eridanus, I, m., a mythical 
river usually identified by the 
Greeks with the Padus or Po. 

erigo, ere, rexi, rectum, raise 
up, set up, erect. 

Erinys, yos, f ., a Fury; scourge, 
curse. 

Eriphyle, es, f., wife of Am- 
phiaraiis; bribed by a neck- 
lace, she betrayed her hus- 
band, and was slain by her 
son Alcmaeon. 

eripio, ere, ripui, reptum, 
snatch away, take away; w. 
ensem, 'whip out' ;w. fugam, 
hasten, rescue. 

erro, are, avi, atum, wander, 
stray; hover; err. 

error, 5ris, m., wandering; 
maze; error; trick, delusion. 

erubescd, ere, erubui, grow 
red, blush for; respect. 

eructo, are, belch forth, vomit; 
throw up. 

erumpo, ere, rupi, ruptum, 
burst forth; break through. 

eruo, ere, rui, rutum, root up, 
tear up; root out, destroy utterly. 

erus, I, m., master of a house; 
lord, master. 

Erycinus, a, um, of Eryx. 

Erymanthus, I, m., a moun- 
tain-chain in Arcadia, the 
scene of the third labour of 
Hercules. 

Eryx, ycis, m., (1) son of Venus 
and Butes, slain in a fight 
with Hercules about a bull. 
(2) a mountain in N. W. Sicily, 
in the neighbourhood of which 
were the Elymi, of whom 
Eryx was king. 

et, and, also, too, moreover, even; 
et . . . et, both . . . and. 

etiam [et -f iam], and also, 
and even, too, nay even, yes 
indeed, likewise, yet, still. 

etsi, even if, although. 



Euadne, es, f., wife of Capa- 
neus, one of the Seven agt. 
Thebes, who cast herself upon 
her husband's funeral pile. 

euans, antis, lit.. 'crying i^an/' 
[or Evoe! the orgy-cry in the 
rites of Bacchus]: see VI, 
517. 

Euboicus, a, um, of Euboea, 
an island east of Greece; 
Euboean. The modern name 
of this island is Negropont. 

Eumelus, I, m., a Trojan who 
reported to Aeneas the burn- 
ing of the ships (V, 665). 

Eumenides, um, f ., the Furies. 
[lit. the 'kindly ones'— a 
term of propitiation. The 
Euxine was similarly applied 
to that 'inhospitable' sea]. 

Euphrates, is, m., the river 
Euphrates. 

Europa, ae, f ., Europe. 

Eurdtas, ae, m., a river of 
Laconia on which Sparta 
stood. 

Eurdus, a, um, eastern. 

Eurus, I, m., the southeast wind; 
wind, in general. 

Euryalus, I, m., a companion 
of Aeneas; along with Nisus, 
one of the 'pairs' of classical 
antiquity. 

Eurypylus, I, m., a Grecian 
leader at the siege of Troy. 

Eurytion, onis, m., a Lycian 
follower of Aeneas, brother of 
Pandarus. 

evadd, ere, vasii, vasum, go 
out or forth; pass over or by; 
ascend, mount; escape. 

evanescd, ere, vanui, vanish, 
disappear. 

eveho, ere, vexi, vectum, carry 
out or up; raise, exalt. 

evenio, ire, veni, ventum, 
come out; come to pass, happen. 

eventus, us, m., event, occur- 
rence, result, fortune. 

everto, ere, verti, versum, 
overturn, overthrow, destroy. 
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evincio, ire, vinxi, vinctum, 

bind around. 

evinco, ere, vici, victum, over- 
come completely, vanquish. 

evoco, are, avi, atum, call 
forth, summon, evoke. 

evolvo, ere, volvi, volutum, 
roll out or forth; with se, 
roll down, discharge. 

ex, or e, prep, with abl., out of, 
from; after, since; in accord- 
ance with; of (w. numerals); 
ex ordine, in due order. 

exactus, a, um [exigo], com- 
pleted; ascertained. 

exaestuo, are, avi, atum, boil 
up, seethe; surge up. 

exanimis, e, and exanimus, a, 
um, lifeless, dead; breathless, 
paralysed (with fear). 

exanimo, are, avi, atum, 
exhaust; terrify [part, pass., 
'winded,' exhausted, panic- 
stricken). 

exardesco, ere, arsi, arsum, 
blaze up, be kindled, burn. 

exaudio, ire, ivi (ii), itum, 
hear clearly; hearken to, 
heed. 

excedo, ere, cessi, cessum, 
depart, retire, withdraw, quit, 
disappear. 

excidium (exsc-), ii [exscin- 
ds], n., overthrow, ruin, des- 
truction, downfall. 

excido, ere, cidi, fall out, fall 
down; slip from; escape; dis- 
appear. 

excido, ere, cidi, cisum [ex 
+ caedo], cut or hew out, 
cut down; destroy, raze. 

excid, ire, civi, citum, call 
out or forth; rouse, excite; 
raise, cause [fr. ex + cieo]. 

excipio, ere, cepi, ceptum, 
take up, take in turn; take 
in, welcome; capture, seize, 
surprise; rejoin; befall, over- 
take; catch, detect, divine. 

excito, are, avi, atum, arouse, 
excite, stir up, kindle. 



exclamo, are, avi, atum, 

cry out, cry aloud, exclaim. 
excolo, ere, colui, cultum, 

cultivate, ameliorate, better, 
refine. 

excubiae, arum [excubo], f., 
watch, guard, sentry. 

excudo, ere, ctidi, cusum, 
strike out, hammer out; mold., 
shape, forge. 

excutio, ere, cussi, cussum, 
shake out or off, throw off; 
dislodge; arouse. 

exedo, ere, edi, esum, eat out, 
destroy utterly. 

exeo, ire, ivi (ii), itum, go 
out or forth; escape; ward 
of (V, 438). 

exerceo, ere, ercui, ercitum 
[ex + arceo], keep busy, 
exercise, employ ; practice, train; 
ply, pursue, administer; cele- 
brate; vex, harass, persecute. 

exercitus, us [exerceo], m., 
army; band, host. 

exhalo, are, avi, atum, breathe 
out. 

exhaurio, ire, hausi, haus- 
tum, draw out, drain; ex- 
haust; undergo (IV, 14). 

exigo, ere, egi, actum [ex 
+ ago], drive out, drive; 
spend, pass; ponder, Mink out, 
weigh; complete, fulfil. 

exiguus, a, um [exigo], scanty, 
small, petty; thin, slender. 

eximo, ere, emi, emptum 
[ex + emo], take out or 
away, remove; appease (I, 
216). 

exin, see exinde. 

exinde, after that, then, next. 

exitialis, e, destructive, fatal, 
deadly. 

exitium, ii [exeo], n., destruc- 
tion, ruin. 

exitus, us, m., egress, outlet; 
end of life, death; issue, out- 
come, event. 

exopto, are, avi, atum, de- 
sire earnestly, long for. 
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exordium, il [ex5rdior], n., 

beginning; introduction. 
exorior, lri, ortus sum, spring 

up, rise, arise. 
exoro, are, avi, a turn, im- 
plore, earnestly beseech. 
ex5sus, a, um [ex + odi], 

detesting. 
expedio, ire, IvI, itum [ex + 

pes], set free, extricate; 

bring forth or out, prepare; 

explain, disclose, unfold; in 

pass., pass safely. 
expello, ere, puli, pulsum, 

drive out, expel. 
expendo, ere, pendi, pensum, 

weigh out; pay the penalty of, 

expiate. 
experior, fri, pertus sum, 

make trial of, test; experience. 
expers, pertis [ex + pars], 

not sharing ; free from, without. 
expertus, a, um, having tried, 

having experienced. 
expled, ere, evi, etum, fill 

up or out; complete, fill full; 

fill, satisfy, gorge, satiate. 
explico, are, avi (ui), atum 

(itum), unfold; explain, set 

forth, describe. 
explor5, are, avi, atum, search 

out, examine, investigate, ex- 
plore. 
expono, ere, posui, positum, 

set forth, place out; set on 

shore. 
exposed, ere, poposci, beg 

earnestly, entreat. 
expromo, ere, prompsi, 

promptum, bring forth, show 

forth; utter. 
exquirS, ere, quisivi, quisi- 

tum, search out, seek, seek 

earnestly for; ask, implore. 
exsanguis, e, bloodless; wan, 

pale. 
exsaturabilis, e, satiable. 
exscindo, ere, scidi, scissum, 

raze to the ground; extirpate. 
exsecror, ari, atus sum (ex 

+ sacro], curse, execrate. 



exsequor, I, secutus sum, 

follow out or up, execute. 
exserto, are [exserS], keep 

thrusting out; exsertus, a um 

part., thrust out, protruding; 

exposed. 
exsilium ii, n., exile; place of 

exile. 
exsolvo, ere, solvi, solutum, 

unloose, deliver, set free. 
exsomnis, e, sleepless, wakeful. 
exsors, sortis, without lot; de- 
prived of; extraordinary. (See 

note, V, 534.) 
exspecto, are, avi, atum, 

await, wait for, expect; tarry, 

linger, dally. 
exspergd, ere, spersi, sper- 

sum, sprinkle, bespatter. 
exspird, are, avi, atum, breathe 

out. 
exstingud, ere, stinxi, stinc- 

tum, quench, extinguish, blot 

out; kill, destroy. 
exstd, are, stand out or forth; 

rise, or tower, above. 
exstrud, ere, struxi, structum, 

build up, raise, erect. 
exsul, ulis, m. and f., wanderer, 

exile. 
exsul to, are avi, atum, leap 

up; throb, palpitate; exult, re- 
joice, boast. 
exsupero, are, avi, atum, 

tower above, mount up; pass 

over, by, or beyond. 
exsurgo, ere, surrexi, rise up, 

stand up. 
exta, drum, n., vitals (from 

these the auspices were de- 
termined) . 
extemplo [ex + templum 

(place of augural observation)]; 

immediately, forthwith, straight- 
way, on the spot. 
extendo, ere, tend!, tentum 

(tensum), stretch out or forth, 

extend; enlarge. 
exter, or exterus, a, um 

[ex], outside, foreign. 
externus, a, um [exter], out- 
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ward, external; foreign; as a 
noun, externus, I, m., for- 
eigner, stranger. 
exterreo, ere, terrui, terri- 

tum, frighten greatly, affright, 
appal. 

extorris, e [ex + terra], 
exiled, banished, landless. 

extra, prep, with ace, outside 
of, without; beyond. 

extremus, a, um (sup. of 
exter), outermost; extreme, far- 
thest, remotest; last, final; as 
a noun, extrema, drum, n., 
remotest regions; last things, 
death; extremities, the worst. 

exud, ere, ui, utum, put, 
off, lay aside; strip, bare. 

exiird, ere, ussi, iistum, burn 
out or up; consume, purge by 
fire (VI, 742). 

exuviae, arum [exuo], f., 
'that which is taken ofP ; doffed 
garments; arms; spoils; slough; 
relics. 



fabricator, oris, m., artificer, 
framer, contriver. 

Fabricius, ii, m., name of a 
Roman family; esp. C. Fab- 
ricius, leader of the Romans 
in the war with Pyfrhus; 
famous for his pure austerity 
and integrity. * 

fabric5, are, avi, a turn, and 
fabricor, ari, atus, sum, 
frame, construct, build. 

facesso, ere, cessi, cessitum 
[facio], do with vigor, perform 
heartily; execute. 

facies, el [faci5], f., form, 
figure, shape; face, counte- 
nance; appearance, image. 

facilis, e, [faci5], easy; favor- 
able, propitious (I, 445). 

facio, ere, feci, factum, make, 
execute, do, perform; cause; sup- 
pose; w. pedem (see note, V, 
830). 



factum, I [facio], n., deed, act, 
achievement; plan (IV, 109). 

fallax, acis, deceitful, treacher- 
ous. 

fallo, ere, fefelli, falsum, de- 
ceive, cheat, elude; fail; counter- 
feit; escape one's notice; violate; 
pass., be deceived, be -mistaken. 

falsus, a, um, deceptive, false, 
pretended, feigned, fancied; 
counterfeit. 

falx, falcis, f., sickle. 

fama, ae, f., report, rumor, 
talk; reputation, good name; 
renown, fame; person., Fama, 
Rumor. 

fames, is, f., hunger, famine; 
greed; person., Fames, Fam- 
ine. 

famula, ae, f., maid-servant, 
female slave. 

famulus, I, m., man-servant, 
slave; attendant. 

far, farris, n., 'spelt/ a sor t of 
grain; grain; meal; it was 
much used in sacrifices. 

fas, indecl., n., divine law or 
will; fate, destiny; sacred right 
or obligation; fas est, it is 
lawful, proper, permitted. 

fascis, is, m., bundle; esp. in 
pi., the fasces, or bundle of 
rods with an axe, an emblem 
of authority, borne by the 
lictors before the highest Ro- 
man magistrates. 

fastigium, ii, n., top of "a 
gable; pinnacle, battlement; top; 
salient point. 

fastus, us, m., disdain, haughti- 
ness, pride. 

fatalis, e [fatum], fated; fate- 
ful; fatal, deadly, destructive. 

fateor eri, fassus sum, con- 
fess, acknowledge, admit; tell, 
declare. 

fatigo, are, avi, a turn, weary, 
tire, worry, harass; rouse; 
ply. 

fatiscd, ere, gape open, yawn. 

fatum, i [for], n., utterance, 
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of prophecy; oracle; destiny, 
fate; misfortune, doom. 

fauces, ium, f., throat, jaws; 
entrance, mouth. 

faveo, ere, favi, fautum, be 
favorable or well disposed; be- 
friend; applaud; keep solemn 
silence (V, 71). 

favilla, ae, f., cinders, embers, 



favor, oris, m., favor, good-will. 

fax, facis, f., torch, fire-brand; 
of a meteor, fiery train of 
light (II, 694). 

fecundus, a, um, fruitful, 
fertile; teeming. 

felix, ids, fruitful; propitious; 
happy, fortunate, blessed. 

femina, ae, f ., female, woman. 

femineus, a, um, of a woman, 
of women, women 1 s, female. 

fenestra, ae, f., window, loop- 
hole; gap, orifice. 

fera, ae, f., wild animal. 

feralis, e, funereal; death-boding, 
ill-boding. 

fere, nearly, almost, just; gener- 
ally. 

feretrum, I [fero], n., bier. 

ferinus, a, um [fera], of wild 
animals; as a noun, ferina 
(i. e. car5), ae, f., game, 
venison. 

ferio, ire, strike, smite; cut; 
slay. 

fero, ferre, tuli, latum, bear, 
carry; carry of, plunder, des- 
troy; endure; bring, give, offer; 
say, relate; raise, extol; produce; 
fero pedem, go; with reflex, 
or in pass, move, speed, rush; 
in act., absol. (of a wind) blow; 
(with fatum etc. as subject) 
require, permit, allow. 

ferox, 5cis [ferus], bold, war- 
like, fiery, mettlesome, high- 
spirited; fierce, savage. 

ferratus, a, um, armed with 
iron, iron-shod. 

ferreus, a, um, made of iron, 
iron. 



ferrugineus, a, um, 'of the 

color of iron-rust'; dingy, dus- 
ky, rusty. 

ferrum, I, n., iron or steel; 
head (of a spear); often used 
of any weapon; in abl. ferro, 
with the sword. 

ferus, a, um, wild; cruel; 
as a noun, ferus, i, m., wild 
beast, wild animal (also 
fem.). 

f ervco, ere, bui, or f ervo, ere, 
boil, glow, burn; be alive, be 
in a ferment (IV, 407). 

fessus, a, um, tired, weary, 
worn out, afflicted. 

festino, are, avi, a turn, hasten, 
make haste; hasten to do. 

f estus, a, um, festive, festal. 

fetus, a, um, pregnant; teem- 
ing with, full of. 

fetus, us, m., a bringing forth; 
young, offspring, swarm, litter; 
shoot, branch, growth. 

libra, ae, f., fibre; entrails 
liver (VI, 600^. 

fibula, ae [figo], f., fastening; 
clasp, buckle, brooch. 

f ictus, a, um, false, feigned; 
fictum, i, n., falsehood. 

Fidena, ae, f., a town of Lat- 
ium on a steep hill over- 
looking the Tiber, 5 miles from 
Rome. 

fidens, ntis [fido], trusting, 
confident, bold. 

fides, ei, f., (1) trust, belief; 
hence (2) that which causes 
trust, e. g. honesty, honour, 
good faith, promise; (3) that 
which causes belief, e. g. 
evidence, proof; person., Fides, 
Faith, Honor. 

fides, is, f., 'string' of a musi- 
cal instrument; pi., stringed 
instrument, lyre. 

fidd, ere, fisus sum (with dat. 
or abl.), confide in, trust, rely 
upon; dare. 

fiducia, ae, f., confidence, reli-> 
once. 
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fidus, a, um, trusty, trust- 
worthy, faithful; safe. 

fig5, ere, fixi, fixum, fix, 
affix; of footsteps, plant; trans- 
fix; imprint. 

figura, ae [fingo], f., form, 
figure, shape. 

filius, ii, m., son. 

filum, I, n., thread. 

fimus, I, m., dirt, mire. 

findo, ere, fidi, fissum, 
cleave, split, divide, separate. 

fingo, ere, finxi, fictum, form, 
fashion, mold; trim, adorn; 
make up, invent. 

finis, is, m. f. (usually m. in 
prose), boundary, limit; start- 
ing-point, goal; end, close, 
end of life; pi., territory, bor- 
ders (always m.), country. 

finitimus, a, um, bordering 
upon; as a noun, finitimi, 
drum, m., neighbours, neigh- 
bouring tribes. 

fi5, fieri, f actus sum (used 
for some parts of pass, of 
facio), be made, become; hap- 
pen, • result. 

firm 5, are, avi, a turn, streng- 
then, support; encourage; con- 
firm. 

firmus, a, um, strong, firm, 
solid; resolute. 

fissilis, e, easily split; fissile. 

flagellum, i, n., whip, scourge, 
lash. 

flagito, are, avi, atum, de- 
mand urgently, request hotly, 
importune [rt. is Flag, blaze, 
burn]. 

flagro, are, avi, atum, burn, 
blaze, glow; rage. 

flamen, inis, n., blast, gale; 
wind, breeze. 

flamma, ae, f., blazing fire; 
torch, fire-brand; flame (lit. 
and met.). 

flammo, are, avi, atum, fire, 
inflame. 

flatus, us , [115], m., blowing, 
blast, gust. 



flaveo, ere, be yellow; of hair, 
be golden. 

flavus, a, um, golden, yellow. 

flecto, ere, flexi, flexum, bend, 
turn, guide; prevail on, move. 

fle5, flere, flevi, fletum, weep, 
lament; weep for. 

fletus, us, m., weeping, lamen- 
tation; tears. • 

flexilis, e, pliant, flexible. 

fldreo, ere, florui, bloom, blos- 
som; flourish. 

fl5s, fl5ris, m., blossom, flower. 

fluctuo, are, avi, atum, wave, 
fluctuate, be tossing, surge. 

fluctus, us, m., wave, billow, 
flood, tide; sea. 

fluentum, i, n., stream, run- 
ning water. 

fluidus, a, um, flowing, fluid. 

fluito, are, avi, atum, float, 
drift. 

flumen, inis, n., flood, stream, 
current; torrent. 

fluo, ere, fluxi, fluxum, flow, 
stream; drip; droop, flag; 
ebb, vanish. 

fluvialis, e, of a river, river. 

fluvius, ii, m., river [geograph- 
ical term — never met aph . ] . 

focus, i, m., fireplace, hearth; 
brazier; altar. 

fodio, ere, fodi, fossum, dig; 
pierce, prick, goad. 

foede, foully, shamefully. 

foedo, are, avi, atum, make 
loathsome, defile; mutilate, mar, 
wound. 

f oedus, a, um, foul, filthy, loath- 
some; hideous, ghastly, base. 

foedus, eris, n., league, treaty; 
agreement, truce, alliance; law 
(1,62). 

folium, ii, n., leaf. 

fomes, itis [foveS], m., kind- 
ling-wood, tinder. 

fdns, fontis, m., spring, foun- 
tain; water. 

for, fari, fatus sum, speak, 
say, utter; foretell. 

fore, for futurus esse. 
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forem, for essem. 

foris, is, f., door, gate, entrance. 
fdrma, ae, f., form, shape; 

beauty; sort, kind. 
formica, ae, f., ant. 
for mi do, are, avi, atum, fear, 

dread. 
formido, inis, f., fear, terror; 

dread, awe. 
fornix, icis, m., arch, vault. 
fors, f., chance, hap; as adv., 

fors (=fors sit); also forte, 

abl. as adv., by chance, per- 
haps (same rt. as fero). 
forsan, forsitan [for fors 

sit an], perhaps, perchance. 
fortis, e, strong, brave, manly, 

valiant. 
fortuna, ae [fors], f., fortune, 

fate; good or bad fortune; 

person., Fortune, i.e. goddess 

of fate. 
fortunatus, a, um, fortunate, 

blessed, prosperous. 
forum, I, n., assembly-place, 

court of justice (same rt. 

as foris). 
forus, I, m., gangway, hatch, 

a ship. 
foveo, ere, fovi, fdtum, warm, 

cherish, foster; fondle, caress; 

dally with (IV, 193). 
fragor, oris, m., crash, din. 
fragrans, ntis, sweet-scented, 

fragrant. 
frango, ere, fregi, fractum, 

break, shatter, crush, grind 

(lit. and metaph.). 
frater, tris, m., brother. 
fraternus, a, um, a brother's, 

fraternal; friendly. 
fraud5, are, avi, atum, cheat, 

defraud. 
fraus, fraudis, f., deceit, fraud, 

trickery. 
fraxineus, a, um, of ash-wood, 

ashen. 
fremitus, us, m., noise (often 

of cries of animals, or con- 
fused sounds of human voice. 
* (Contrast clamour on the one 



hand, and strepitus on the 
other.) 

fremd, ere, ui, roar, resound; 
murmur; bewail; shout assent 
(or the reverse); applaud; 
bello frementem, 'land of 
the battle-cry 1 (IV, 229). 

freno, are, avi, atum, curb, 
bridle; control. 

frenum, i, n., bridle, bit, curb, 
rein. 

frequens, ntis, frequent; crowd- 
ed, in great numbers, in 
throngs. 

frequento, are, avi, atum, 
resort to, frequent; throng. 

fretum, i, n., strait, channel; 
sound, sea. 

fretus, a, um, leaning, or rely- 
ing, on; trusting to, depending 
upon. 

frigeo, ere, be cold or chilled; be 
rigid in death; be torpid, droop. 

frigidus, a, um, cold, frigid, 
frosty, chill. 

frigus oris,n., cold, frost, death- 
chill; chill of fear (I, 92); cold 
shudder. 

fronde5, ere, be in leaf. 

frondesco, ere, put forth leaves. 

frondeus, a, um, leafy. 

frondosus, a, um, full of 
leaves, leafy. 

frons, frondis, f., leaf, foliage; 
branch, bough; garland of 



frons, frontis, f., forehead, 
brow; countenance; front; of 
a ship, prow (V, 158). 

frumentum, i, n., corn, grain. 

fruor, i, fructus (fruitus), 
sum, enjoy, delight in; reap 
the fruit of. 

frustra, in vain, uselessly, to 
no purpose (of the agent) . 

friistror, ari, atus sum, frus- 
trate, fail, make vain. 

frustum, i, n., piece, bit, 



frux, frugis, f., usually in pi., 
fruit; grain, meal. 
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fucus, I, m., drone t 

fuga, ae, f., flight, s% 

swift course; exile. 
fugi5, ere, f ugi, fugitum, flee, 

fly, flee away ; flee from, escape, 

avoid. 
fugd, are, avi, atum, put to 

flight, rout, disperse, dispel. 
fulcio, ire, fulsi, fultum, prop 

up, support, sustain. 
fulcrum, I [fulcio], n., sup- 
port, prop, foot; pillow-rest 

(VI, 603). 
fulgeo, ere, fulsi, and fulgo, 

fulgere, flash, gleam, glisten, 



fulgor, oris, m., lightning- 
flash; gleam, brightness, sheen. 

fulmen, inis, n., lightning 
that strikes, thunder-bolt (ful- 
gur, lightning generally). 

fulmineus, a, um, 'like light- 
ning'; flashing. 

fulvus, a, um, yellow, tawny. 

fumeus, a, um, smoky, smok- 
ing. 

fumidus, a, um, smoky. 

fumo, are, smoke reek. 

fumus, I, m., smoke [fr. rt. FV, 
the primary meaning of wh. 
is that of a violent movement]. 

funale, is [funis, i. e. wick], n., 
wax taper, flambeau. 

fundamentum, I [fundd], n., 
foundation. 

funditus [fundus], from the 
bottom; entirely, utterly. 

fundd, ere, fudi, fusum, pour, 
pour out; shed, discharge; 
scatter; lay low; rout; utter. 

fundus, I, m., bottom, depths. 

funereus, a, um, funereal; 
dark. 

fungor, I, functus sum, per- 
form, discharge. 

funis, is, m., rope; hawser 
(III, 266); opp. to rudens. 

funus, eris, n., funeral, funeral 
rites, dead body, corpse; death, 



furiae, arum, f ., fury, madness, 



frenzy, wrath; person., Furiae, 

the Furies, goddesses of ven- 
geance. 
furibundus, a, um, frantic, 

mad, wild, frenzied. 
fur id, are, avi, atum, infur- 
iate. 
furo (ui), ere, rage, rave, be mad, 

be furious; be madly in love; 

be inspired; be distracted (III, 

313). 
furor, oris, m., rage, fury, 

fever; love; inspiration; person. 

Furor, Rage, a Fury. 
furor, ari, atus sum, steal; 

withdraw. 
furtim, stealthily, secretly. 
fiirtivus, a, um, stolen, stealthy, 

secret, clandestine. 
furtum, i [fur], n., theft; 

stealthy act or deed; trick, 

stratagem, fraud. 
fusus, a, um, stretched out, 

spread out; lying at ease (I, 

214, II, 252). 
futurus, a, um, to come, 

future; futurum, i, n., the 

future. 

G 

Gabii, drum, m., a town of 
Latium between Rome and 
Praeneste. 

Gaetulus, a, um, of the Gaetuli, 
a people of Africa; they first 
came under the notice of the 
Romans in the Jugurthan war. 

galea, ae, f., helmet. 

Gallus, i, m., a Gaul. 

Ganymedes, is, m., Ganymede, 
a beautiful Trojan youth, 
made cup-bearer of Jove. He 
was afterwards regarded as 
the 'genius' of the sources of 
the Nile. 

Garamantes, um, m., a tribe 
.of Africa, racially allied to 
the Gaetuli. The Romans 
sent an expedition agt. them 
in the year of Virgil's death. 
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Garamantis, idis, f ., Garaman- 
tian (African). 

gaudeo, ere, gavisus sum, re- 
joice, be glad, take pleasure 
in. 

gaudium, ii, n., joy, gladness, 
delight. 

gaza, ae [a Persian word], f., 
treasure, riches, wealth. 

Gela, ae, f ., a town in Sicily on 
the river Gela (there the 
Greek poet Aeschylus ended 
his days) . 

gelidus, a, um, very cold, icy, 
chilled. 

Gelous, a, um, of Gela. 

geminus, a, um, twin, double, 
twofold, in pairs. 

geminus, a, um, twin, double, 
twofold, in pairs. 

gemitus, us, m., sighing, sigh, 
groan, lamentation; cry of 
pain or anger; hollow sound. 

gemma, ae, f., jewel, gem 
(lit., bud). 

gemo, ere, ui, itum, groan, 
sigh, lament; bemoan, sigh 
over (see note on VI, 413). 

gena, ae, f ., cheek. 

gener, eri, m., son-in-law (ac- 
tual or prospective), (II, 344). 

generator, oris, m., breeder. 

genero, are, avi, atum, beget; 
generatus, descended from, 
born of, son of. 

genetrix, ids, f ., mother. 

genialis, e [genius], joyous, 
festive, genial. 

genitor, oris, m., father, sire. 

genitus, a, um, part, of gigno. 

genius, ii [rt. gen-], m., 
guardian deity, tutelary god. 

gens, gentis [rt. gen-], f., 
race, house, sept or clan; 
nation; stock; offspring. 

genu, us, n., knee. 

genus, eris, n., race, birth, de- 
scent, origin; descendant, child, 
son; sort, kind; stock, nation. 

germanus, a, um, of the same 
parents or father; as a noun, 



germanus, i, m., brother; 
germana, ae, f., sister. 

gerd, ere, gessi, gestum, bear, 
carry, wear, have, show; carry 
on, wage. 

gestamen, inis, n., * that which 
is borne'; weapon; accoutre- 
ment. 

gesto, are, avi, atum [gerd], 
bear, carry, wear. 

Getae, arum, m., a Thracian 
tribe on the Danube. 

Geticus, a, um, of the Getae, 
Thracian. 

gigno, ere, genui, genitum 
[rt. gen-], beget, bear, bring 
into the world; genitus, a, 
um, born of, son of. 

glacialis, e, icy. 

glacies, el, f., ice. 

glaeba, ae, f., land, soil. 

glaucus, a, um, ' bluish gray'; 
gray; sea-green. 

Glaucus, I, m., (1) a sea-god; 
(2) father of the Cumaean 
Sibyl, Deiphobe; (3) a Lycian 
general, ally of the Tro- 
jans. 

globus, I, m., ball, sphere, orb. 

glomerd, are, avi, atum 
[glomus, ball], gather into a 
ball or mass; roll up; collect, 
flock together; throng around. 

gloria, ae, f., glory, fame, 
renown ; ambition . 

Gndsius, a, um, 'of Gnosus/ 
a royal town in Crete founded 
by Minos who resided there; 
Cretan. 

Gorgo, onis, f., a Gorgon; pi. 
the Gorgons, the three daugh- 
ters of Phorcus, who had 
snakes for hair, and who turned 
into stone all who looked at 
them; esp. Medusa, whose 
head was cut off by Perseus 
and presented to Minerva. 
It figured on the latter's 
shield. 

Gracchus, I, m., name of a 
Roman family. 
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gradior, I, gressus sum, step, 

walk, go, advance, proceed. 
. Gradivus, I, m., Mars; the 

'Strider' (it has recently been 

proposed to connect it with 

grand-is, and to explain it as 

an epithet of growth). 
gradus, us [rt. grad-], m., 

step, pace; stair, round, of a 

ladder. 
Graii, drum, m., the Greeks. 

(dissyll.). 
Graiugena, ae, m., 'Greek by 

birth'; Greek. 
Graius, a, um, of the Greeks, 

Grecian; as a noun, Graius, 

ii, m., a Greek (scanned as 

dissyll) . 
gramen, inis, n., grass, sward; 

in pi. herbs (II, 471). 
gramineus, a, um, of grass 

grassy. 
grandaevus, a, um, advanced 

in years, aged. 
grandis, e, large, big. 
grando, inis, f., hail. 
grates (usually only in nom. 

and ace. pi.), f., thanks 

(esp. to the gods). 
gratia, ae, f., regard, liking, 

fondness; gratitude, thanks; 

grace, charm, favor. 
grator, ari, atus sum, wish 

joy, congratulate. 
gratus, a, um, agreeable, dear, 

pleasing, welcome; grateful. 
gravidus, a, um, heavy with, 

teeming. 
gravis, e, heavy, ponderous, 

weighty; burdened, enfeebled, 

grievous, burdensome, severe; 

pregnant; venerable, grave. 
graviter, heavily, violently; deep- 
ly, severely, sadly. 
gravd, are, avi, atum, weigh 

down, clog, oppress. 
gremium, ii, n., lap, bosom. 
gressus, us, step; gait, carriage; 

course, way. 
grex, gregis, m., flock, herd. 
Gryneus, a, um, of Grynium, 



a town in Aeolis, in which was 
an oracle of Apollo; Grynean. 

gubernaculum i, n., helm,, 
rudder. 

gubernator, 5ris, m., helms- 
man, pilot, steersman. 

gurges, itis, m., flood, gulf; 
rapids, waters; sea, the deep 
(gurges never means whirl- 
pool, wh. is always vortex). 

gusto, are, avi, atum, taste, 

. eat. 

gutta, ae, f., drop. 

guttur, uris, n., throat. 

Gyaros, I, f., an island, one of 
the Cyclades. 

Gyas, ae, m., a companion of 
Aeneas. 

gyrus, I, m., circle, coil, fold. 



habena, ae [habeo], f., rein. 

habeo, ere, ui, itum, have, 
hold, possess; regard; have 
attaching to one cause. 

habilis, e [habeo], easily 
handled, handy; light. 

habito, are, avi, atum [ha- 
beo], inhabit, dwell. 

habitus, us [habeo], m., ap- 
pearance; dress, attire. 

hac, this way, here, on this side. 

hactenus, thus far, to this point, 
till now. 

haereo, ere, haesi, haesum, 
hang fast, hang, cleave, cling; 
be fixed, rooted, or motionless; 
pause, hesitate. 

halitus, us, m., breath, exhala- 
tion. 

halo, are, avi, atum, breathe, 
be fragrant. 

Hammon, onis, m., the Liby- 
an Jupiter. His chief temple, 
with a far-famed oracle, was 
twelve days' journey from 
Memphis. Between this ora- 
cle and that of Zeus at Dodo- 
na a connexion existed from 
very early times. 
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hamus, I, m., hook, link. 

harena, ae, f., sand 
arena (V, 336). 

harenosus, a, um, sandy. 

Harpalyce, es, f., a famous 
Thracian huntress and war- 
rior. 

Harpyia (trisyllable), ae, f., 
a Harpy, a monster, half bird 
and half woman. In Hesiod, 
however, they were represen- 
ted as winged goddesses with 
beautiful hair. 

harundo, inis, f., reed; arrow 
(IV, 73). 

hasta, ae, f., spear, lance. 
The hasta pura (i. e. without 
iron) was given to brave sol- 
diers as a token of distinction. 

hastile, is [hasta], f., spear- 
shaft, spear, javelin; spear-like 
shoot or branch (III, 23) . 

haud, not at all, by no means, 
not. 

haurio, ire, hausi, haustum, 
drain, drink up; spill blood, 
slay; drink in; suffer. 

hebeo, ere, be blunt; be sluggish, 
dull. 

heheto, are, avi, atum, blunt, 
dull, deaden, impair. 

Hebrus, I, m., a river of Thrace. 

Hecate, es, f., goddess of en- 
chantment, usually identified 
with Diana and Luna. In 
works of art she is usually 
portrayed in three forms, 
represented by three statues 
standing back to back. 

Hector, oris, m., son of Priam 
and Champion of Troy. 

Hectoreus, a, um, of Hector, 
Hector's; Trojan. 

Hecuba, ae, f ., wife of Priam. 

Helena, ae, f., wife of Mene- 
laus; her elopement with 
Paris was the cause of the 
Trojan war. 

Helenus, I, m., son of Priam. 

Helorus, I, m., a river of S. E. 
Sicily. 



Helymus, I, m., a Sicilian, 
friend of Acestes. 

herba, ae, f., herb, grass, plant; 
herbage; sward. 

Hercules, is, m., god of strength, 
the most illustrious hero in 
the Greek mythology, re- 
nowned for his Twelve La- 
bours. Juno pursued him 
with hatred during the whole 
of his natural life. 

Herculeus, a, um, of Hercules. 

heres, edis, m., heir. 

Hermione, es, f., daughter of 
Menelaus and Helen, wife of 
Orestes. 

herds, Sis, m., ' demigod' hero, 
illustrious man, champion. 

Hesione, es, f., daughter of 
Laomedon. 

Hesperia, ae, f., 'Land of the 
West' ; Hesperia, Italy (' Hes- 
peria ultima' was Spain). 

Hesperis, idis, western, Hes- 
perian; as a noun, Hes- 
perides um, f., the Hes- 
perides, daughters of Hesper- 
us, who kept the garden of 
golden apples in an island 
W. of Mt. Atlas. Their names 
were Aegle, Arethusa, Eryiheia, 
and Hesperia. 

Hesperius, a, um, western, 
Hesperian, Italian. 

heu, oh! ah! alas! 

heus, inter j., ho! 

hiatus, us [hio], m., yawning, 
gaping; abyss, chasm; yawn- 
ing mouth or jaws (VI, 576). 

hibernus, a, um [cf. hiems], 
wintry, stormy; as a noun, 
hiberna, orum, n., winter- 
quarters, winters in camp. 

hie, haec, h5c, this; the latter; 
as a subst., he, she, it (in all 
genders, when referring to 
inanimate things); hi . . . 
hi, these, those. 

hie, in this place, here; hereupon. 

hiemps, emis, f ., winter; storm; 
stormy weather or season; 
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person., Hiemps, the god of 
storms. 

hlnc, from this place, hence; 
from this time, henceforth; 
hereupon; on this side; hinc 
. . . hinc, on this side . . . 
on that, on each side. 

hio, are, avi, atum, open 
the mouth, gape, yawn. 

Hippocoon, ontis, m., a com- 
panion of Aeneas. 

hisco, ere [hio], gape; 
stammer, falter. 

h5die, to-day. 

homo, inis, m. and f ., human be- 
ing, man; in pi., men, mankind. 

honor, or honos, oris, m., honor 
[honor (subjectively) is fides], 
respect, esteem; mark, place, 
or gift of honor; offering; 
grace, beauty. 

honoratus, a, um, honored, 
revered. 

hdra, ae, f., hour; time. 

horrendus, a, um, dreadful, 
fearful, terrible, horrible; awful, 
awe-inspiring. 

horrens, entis, bristling, rough, 
shaggy; sombre, gloomy. 

horred, ere, ui, bristle; shudder, 
quake, shiver; shudder at, fear, 
dread. 

horresco, ere, horrui, begin 
to tremble, shiver, shudder; 
shudder at, dread. 

horridus, a, um, rough; brist- 
ling, shaggy; prickly, horrid, 
frightful, dreadful. 

horrified, are, avi, atum, terri- 
fy, appal. 

horrificus, a, um, terrible, 
dreadful, frightful. 

horrisonus, a, um, dread- 
sounding. 

horror, oris, m., bristling; 
shuddering, horror, terror; 
dreadful din (II, 301). 

hortator, oris, m., inciter, 
instigator, encourager. 

hortor, ari, atus sum, en- 
courage, advise, exhort. 



3, itis, m. and f., host; 
guest; stranger. 

hospitium, ii, n., hospitality; 
entertainment, welcome; guest- 
land, friendly refuge. 

hospitus, a, um, strange (in- 



hostia, ae, f., victim, for sacri- 
fice. 

hostilis, e, of an enemy, hos-~ 
tile. 

hostis, is, m. and f., 'stranger' 
(vid. Cic. de Officiis I, 12) ; 
public enemy, foeman. 

hue, to this place, hither; into this. 

humanus, a, um, of man or 
mankind, human. 

humilis, e [humus], low; low- 
lying (III, 522). 

humd, are, avi, atum [hu- 
mus], 'cover with earth' ; inter. 

humus, I, f., earth, ground, 
soil; humi, locative, on or to 
the ground. 

Hyades, um, f., 'the rainers'; 
the Hyades, seven stars in 
the head of constellation 
Taurus; at their rising about 
the same time as the sun, 
between May 7 and 21, rainy 
weather usually began. 

Hydra, ae, f., the Hydra, (1) 
a many-headed water-serpent 
killed by Hercules; (2) a 
monster with fifty heads, 
guarding the gates of the 
lower world. 

Hymenaeus, I, m., Hymen, 
god of marriage; in art he is 
represented as a beautiful 
winged youth, carrying in his 
hand the marriage-torch and 
nuptial veil; pi., marriage, 
wedding, nuptials. 

Hypanis, is, m., a Trojan. 

Hyrcanus, a, um, Hyrcanian; 
as a noun, Hyrcani, 5rum, 
m., a tribe near the Caspian 
Sea. 

Hyrtacides, ae, m. patr., son 
of Hyrtacus, Hippocoon. 
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iaceo, ere, eui, lie; lie prostrate; 
lie dead; lie level, flat; be situate, 
lie outspread. 

iaeio, ere, ieci, iaetum, throw, 
hurl, cast; lay foundations; 
scatter, strew (V, 79;. 

lactams, ntis, honsfful, arro- 
gant, braggart. 

lacto, are, avi, atum, throw, 
cast, hurl; drive, or toss, 

• j about; utter wildly; revolve, 
ponder; with se, vaunt. 

lactura, ae, i., throwing away, 
loss. 

iaculor, ari, atus sum, hurl. 

iaculum, i, n., dart, javelin. 

iam, now, even now, already; 
but now; straightway; soon; 
by this time, at length; jam 
jam, now indeed, all but; 
jam turn, even then; jam 
dudum, jam pridem, long 
since; non jam, no longer. 

ianitor, oris, m., door-keeper, 
porter. 

ianua, ae, f., door, entrance. 

larbas, ae, m., a king of Mauri- 
tania, jilted by Dido. The 
'Tragedy of Dido' was really 
due not to her desertion b} r 
Aeneas, but in order to escape 
wedding larbas. 

Iasides, ae, m., patr., descen- 
danL or son, of lasius. 

Iasius, ii, m., son of Jupiter 
and brother of Dardanus. 

i as pis, idis, f., jasper. 

ibi [akin to is), there; thereupon. 

ibidem, in the same place. 

Icarus, 1, m., son of Daedalus. 
Flying too near the sun, the 
wax of his wings melted, and 
he sank in that portion of 
the Aegean called after him 
'the Icarian Sea.' 

ieo, ere, ici, ictum, strike, 
smite: xtrikf a treaty. 

ictus, us, m M stroke, blow; 
wound. 



Ida, ae, f., (1) a 'many-foun- 

tained' mountain near Troy; 
. (2) a mountain in Crete. 
Idaeus, a, um, of ML Ida, 
_ Mean. 

Idaeus, I, m., charioteer of 
_ Priam. 
Idalia, ae, f. (Idalium, ii,), 

a town and mountain of 
_ Cyprus, sacred to Venus. 
Idalius, a, um, of Idalia, 

Idalian. 
idcirco, for that reason, on that 

account. 
idem, eadem, idem [is -f- 

-dem], the same; often to be 

translated adverbially e. g. at 

once (III, 80), also, again, 

likewise. 
ided, on that account, for that 

reason, therefore. 
Idomeneus, ei, m., a king of 

Crete, leader of his contingent 

at Troy. 
iecur, iecoris or iecinoris, 

n., the liver. 
igitur, therefore, then. 
Ignarus, a, um, ignorant, not 

knowing, unacquainted with; 

unaware; unwary. 
ignavus, a, um, lazy, slothful; 

spiritless, cowardly. 
igneus, a, um, of fire, fiery; 

glowing. 
ignis, is, m., fire, conflagration ; 

lightning: star (II, 154); glow; 

flame e>f love: flame of wrath. 
igndbilis, e, unknown; obscure, 

ignoble, base-born, base. 
ignor5, are, avi, atum, not 

to know, be ignorant of; ignore. 
ignotus, a, um, unknown, 

strange: as a noun, ignotus, i, 

m., stranger. 
ilex, icis, f., holm-oak. 
Ilia, ae, f., Ilia, another name 

of Rhea Silvia, mother of 

Romulus and Remus by Mars. 

According to an older tradi- 
tion, the mother of the 

founders of Rome was Ilia, 
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daughter of Aeneas and Lavi- 
nia. 

Iliacus, a, um, of Ilium, 
Trojan. 

Iliades, um, Trojan women. 

Ilicet [ire -+- licet], im- 
mediately, instantly, forthwith. 

Ilione, es, f., daughter of Priam, 
and wife of the Thracian 
prince Polymestor. 
.ioneus, ei, m., a companion 
of Aeneas. 

T mm, ii, n., Troy. 
Jus, a, um, of Ilium, Trojan. 
iiabor, i, lapsus, glide into; 

inspire. 
ilaetabilis, e, joyless, cheerless, 

mournful. 
lie, a, ud, that; yon; famous; 
subst., he, she, it. 

illic, in that place, there. 

illldo, si, sum, strike or dash 
into; drive upon. 

illinc, from that place , thence; 
on that side. 

illiic, thither. 

illudo, si sum, make sport of, 
jeer at, flout. 

illustris, e, bright, clear; illus- 
trious. 

illuvies, ei [in + lus], f., 

_ filth. 

Illyricus, a, um, of Illyria, the 
region north of Epirus; Illy- 
rian. 

Hus, I, m., (1) founder of 
Ilium; (2) another and earlier 
name of Ascanius. 

imago, inis, f., copy, image, 
likeness (mental ima-ge), 
thought; shade, phantom; ap- 
pearance, aspect. 

imbellis, e [in + bellum], 
unwarlike, weak, powerless. 

imber, bris, m., rain, rain- 
cloud, storm-cloud; flood (I, 
123).' 

imitabilis, e, that may be 
imitated. 

imitor, ari, atus sum, imitate, 
counterfeit. 



immanis, e [in-, not, -f rt. 
ma-, measure], immense, enor- 
mous, vast; inhuman, fierce, 
frightful. [The word means 
monstrous in size or character.] 

immemor, oris, unmindful, 
forgetful, heedless. 

immensus, a, um, immeasur- 
able y vast, immense, boundless. 

immergo, ere, mersi, mer- 
sum, plunge, immerse, drown. 

immeritus, a, um, undeserv- 
ing, innocent, guiltless. 

immineo, ere, overhang; threat- 
en. 

immisceo, ere, miscui, mix- 
turn, mingle, blend with; 
fade into, vanish into. 

immitis, e, harsh, cruel, pitiless. 

immitto, ere, misi, missum, 
send in, let in; let go, 
slacken, let loose; of the hair 
and beard, let grow, e. g. 
immissa barba, flowing 
beard; with se, rush in. 

immo, nay but, nay rather. 

immortalis, e, immortal, im- 
perishable. 

immotus, a, um, unmoved, 
immovable, unshaken, stead- 
fast, fixed, unchanged. 

immugio, ire, Ivi (ii), beUow, 
roar. 

immundus, a, um, unclean, 
filthy, foul. * 

impar, aris, unequal, uneven, 
ill-matched. 

impedio, ire, ivi (ii), itum 
[in + pes], entangle, impede; 
involve, interweave (V, 585). 

impello, ere, puli, pulsum, 
strike or push against; push 
forward, urge, impel; overturn 
(II, 465); impellere remos, 
to ply the oars. 

imperium, ii, n., command, 
order; command, authority; 
sovereignty, dominion; realm, 
empire. 

impero, are, avi, atum, com" 
mand, order. 
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Impetus, iis [in + peto], 

m., attack, onset; impetus, 
impulse; violence. 

lmpiger, gra, grum, not slug- 
gish, active, quick; nothing 
loath (I, 738). 

impingo, ere, pegi, pactum, 
drive against, force to or 



lmpius, a, um, undutiful, 
unnatural; sacrilegious; trea- 
sonable; fell. 

implacatus, a, um, unap- 



impleo, ere, evi, etum, fill 
up, make full, fill; satisfy; 
reflex., take one's fill. 

implied, are, avi, atum, or 
ui, itum, infold, entwine, 
grasp by (II, 552); with refl., 
cling to; infuse (I, 660). 

imploro, are, avi, atum, be- 
seech, entreat, implore. 

impdno, ere, posui, positum, 
place or put into; place or 
put on; set over; erect over; 
set, impose. 

imprecor, ari, atus sum, 
imprecate; invoke something 
for someone. 

imprimo, ere, pressi, pres- 
sum,pr ess upon; stamp, engrave 
emboss. 

improbus, a, um, importun- 
ate; insatiate; malicious, wan- 
ton; knavish; braggart; im- 
probe amor, felonious love (IV, 
412). 

improvidus, a, um, not fore- 
seeing; unwary. 

improvisus, a, um, unforeseen, 
unexpected; sudden. 

impiibes, eris (or is), beardless, 
boyish, young. 

impune [in + poena], with- 
out punishment, with impun- 
ity. 

imus, sup. of inferus. 



in, prep, with ace. or abl.; 
with ace, into, on to, to, in 
(in such phrases as he fell 
in the sea), upon or on (in 
such phrases as: he sprang on 
or upon the wall, he struck 
him on the side); amongst, 
over (of division or disper- 
sion), for; of feelings, towards; 
(2) with abl., in, on, upon, 
among; in the case of. 

in-, insep. particle, with nega- 
tive force, not, un-, in* 

inamabilis, e, unlovely, repug- 
nant, hateful. 

inanis, e, empty, void, tenant- 
less; spectral, phantom, bodi- 
less; idle, inane, fruitless. 

incanus, a, um, quite gray, 
hoary. 

incassum, also in cassum, in 
vain. 

incautus, a, um, unwary, 
unsuspecting, off one's guard. 

inced5, ere, cessi, cessum, 
advance, go, move, walk, pro- 
ceed; walk stately; stride (V, 
188). 

incendium, ii, n., fire, con- 
flagration; firebrand; ruin (in 
Virgil necessarily always pi.). 

incendo, ere, cendi, censum, 
set fire to, kindle, burn; illu- 
mine; inflame. 

inceptum, I, n., beginning, 
undertaking, enterprise, pur- 
pose. 

incertus, a, um, uncertain, 
unsettled; wavering; ill-aimed. 

incessus,us, m.,walk, gait, car- 
riage. 

incesto, are, avi, atum, pollute, 
defile. 

incido, ere, cidi [in + cado], 
fall upon, light upon; fall in 
with. 

incido, ere, cidi, cisum [in 
+ caedo], cut into, cut. 



* The student should however bear in mind such compounds as incanus, 
inclutus. 
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incipio, ere, cepi, ceptum 
[in + capio], 'take hold,' 
undertake, essay; begin. 

inclementia, .ae, f., harshness, 
cruelty, severity. 

includo, ere, clusi, clusum, 
shut up or in, enclose, confine. 

inclutus, a, um, renowned, 
famous, celebrated. 

incognitus, a, um, unknown. 

incoho, are, avi, atum, begin, 
construct; begin sacrificially 
(VI, 252). 

incolo, ere, colui, inhabit, 
dwell. 

incolumis, e, unscathed, un- 
harmed, safe. 

incomitatus, a, um, 'without 
companion' ; unattended. 

inconcessus, a, um, not per- 
missible, forbidden. 

incdnsultus, a, um, without 
advice. 

incredibilis, e, incredible; ex- 
traordinary. 

increpito, are, call upon (1) 
in encouragement (only in 
Virgil, e. g. I, 738); (2) in 
blame; hence (1) challenge 
(2) chide. 

increpo, are, crepui, crepi- 
tum, rattle, clatter; thunder 
at, challenge; rail at, chide. 

tncresco, ere, evi, cretum, 
grow in, up or on; increase. 

incubo, are, cubui, cubitum, 
lie upon, rest on; brood over; 
be rooted to (VI, 610). 

incultus, a, um, uncultivated, 
wild; disordered, neglected, un- 
kempt. 

incumbo, ere, cubui, cubi- 
tum, lay oneself upon; rest on, 
lean upon; hang over; fall or 
swoop upon; press hard on, lend 
one's weight to; ply, bend to; 
apply or exert oneself. 

Incurro, ere, currl (cucurri), 
cursum, run into, rush in 
or against, attack. 

fncurvo, are, avi, atum, bend, 



incuso, are, avi, atum [in 
+ causa], blame, reproach, 
accuse. 

incutio, ere, cussi, cussum, 

strike into, on or against; 
put into. 

indago, inis, f., encircling-net, 
used in hunting; toils. 

inde, from that place, thence; 
from that time, thereafter; 
from that source, therefrom; 
then, next (it may refer to 
persons in poetry e. g. I, 
275). 

indebitus, a, um, not due, 
undeserved; unpromised. 

indeprensus, a, um, undiscov- 
ered, unsolved, intricate. 

indicium ii, n., information, 
disclosure, evidence, charge; 
indication. 

indico, ere, dixi, dictum, 
declare, proclaim, appoint; or- 
der. 

indignor, ari, atus sum [in- 
dignus], be indignant, resent; 
disdain, chafe, fret. 

indignus, a, um, unworthy, 
undeserved; shameful, cruel. 

indomitus, a, um, untamed, 
indomitable. 

indued, ere, duxi, ductum, 
draw on, put on; induce, in- 
fluence, persuade. 

indulged, ere, dulsi, dultum, 
yield to, indulge in, give way 
to. 

induo, ere, dui, dutum, put 
on, don; array, deck; w. pass, 
used as middle, put on. 

ineluctabilis, e, inevitable (lit. 
not to be struggled out of). 

ineo, ire, ivi (ii), itum, go 
into, enter; enter upon, under- 
take. 

inermis, e, [in -f- arma], un- 
armed, defenceless. 

iners, ertis [in + airs], un- 
enterprising, inactive, sluggish; 
- timid, tame (IV, 158); lifeless f 
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inexpertus, a, um, untried. 
inextricabilis, e, inextricable, 

intricate. 
infabricatus, a, um, un- 

wrought, in the rough, un- 
shaped. 

infandus, a, um, unspeakable, 
unutterable; shocking, iniqui- 
tous, detestable, accursed. 

infans, fantis, m. and f., 
'not speaking'; infant, babe. 

infaustus, a, um, ill-omened, 
ill-starred, unfortunate. 

infectus, a, um [in- + f actus], 
not done, unfinished; false. 

Inlelix, icis, unfruitful; ill-fated; 
unlucky; unhappy, unfortu- 
nate. 

infensus, a, um [in + fendo 
(unused)], hostile, angry (see 
infestus, below). 

infernus, a, um [inferus], 
of the lower world, nether. 

infero, ferre, intuli, illatum, 
bring into' or to; offer, present 
(cf. inferiae); infero bel- 
lum, wage war; infero me, 
advance; pass, as - middle, 
pursue. 

inferus, a, um, below, under- 
neath, lower; comp., inferior, 
ius, lower; inferior, worse; 
sup., infimus (imus), lowest, 
bottom of; deepmost; inmost; 
ab imo, utterly. 

infestus, a, um, on the offen- 
sive; threatening, dangerous; 
aimed, threatened [wd. has 
same rt. as infensus]. 

infectus, a, um, stained, dis- 
colored (V, 413); inwrought, 
ingrained. 

infigo, ere, fixi, fixum, im- 
plant; impale. 

infindo, ere, fidi, fissum, 
cleave. 

infit, def., he begins (to speak) 
(V, 708). 

inflammo, are, avi, atum, set 
on fire; inflame. 

inflecto, ere, flexi, flexum, 



bend; change, alter, influence, 
affect. 

inflo, are, avi, atum, blow 
into, inflate, swell. 

informis, e [in- + forma], 
shapeless, misshapen, unsightly, 
hideous. 

infractus, a, um, broken, weak- 
ened, overborne. 

infrendd, ere, (also 2nd eonj.), 



infrenus, a, um, unbridled; 
riding without bridle. 

infula, ae, f., a woollen fillet, 
red and white, worn upon the 
forehead by priests, vestals, 
suppliants, and victims. 

infundo, ere, fiidi, fusum, 
pour in, into or upon; shed, 
infuse; pour or stream in 
(of people). 

infusus, see infundd. 

ingemino, are, avi, atum, 
redouble; be redoubled, increase, 
grow louder. 

ingemo, ere, ui, groan, sigh, 
lament over. 

ingens, ntis [fr. in + gens, 
genus, one that goes beyond 
its kind or species], vast, huge, 
enormous, mighty, massive, 
immense. 

ingratus, a, um, unpleasant, 
ungrateful, unthankful, un- 
responsive. 

ingredior, gressus sum, ad- 
advance, proceed, move on; 
enter; enter upon, begin. 

ingruo, ere, ui, rush in, burst 
upon; assail one's ears. 

inhio, are, avi, atum, gape at; 
gaze at eagerly. 

inhonestus, a, um, dishonor- 
able, disgraceful; disfiguring. 

inhorreo, ere, ui, bristle, rough- 
en, grow ruffled. 

inhospitus, a, um, inhospit- 
able. 

inhumatus, a, u, unburied. 

inicio, ere, ieci, iectum, throw, 
or hurl, into, against, upon, 
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or at, cast upon [with se, 
fling, in its intr. sense]. 

inimicus, a, um [in- -{- 
amicus], unfriendly, hostile; 
hurtful. 

iniquus, a, um [in- + 
aequus], unequal, uneven; un- 
favourable; unfair, partial, un- 
just; handicapping, adverse; 
dangerous (V, 203). 

iniuria, ae [in- + ius], f., 
injustice, injury, wrong, story 
of wrong; insult, affront. 

iniussus, a, um, unbidden. 

innecto, ere, nexui, nexum, 
bind, fasten, tie; weave or 
bind around; contrive, in- 
vent. 

inno, are, avi, atum, swim; 
float or sail upon. 

innoxius, a, um, harmless. 

innumerus, a, um, countless, 
innumerable. 

innuptus, a, um, unmarried, 
virgin. 

inolesco, ere, olevi, olitum, 
grow upon or into; become 
ingrown or ingrained. 

inopinus, a, um, unexpected. 

inops, opis, poor, destitute, 
needy, bereft of. 

Indus, a, um, of Ino; Ino's 
son, Melicertes, worshipped as 
Palaemon. Both mother and 
son were regarded as divinities 
who aided men in peril on the 
sea. 

inquam, defect., following one 
or more words of a quotation; 
say, quoth. 

insania, ae, f., madness, in- 
sanity, folly. 

insanus, a, um, insane; in- 
spired. 

inscius, a, um, not knowing, 
ignorant, unaware; amazed 

inscribS, ere, scrips!, scrip- 
turn, write upon, mark. 

insequor, i, secutus sum, 
follow up, follow, pursue; 
proceed. 



inserS, ere, serui, sertum, 

put in, insert. 
inserts, are, put into, insert in, 

thrust in. 
insideS, ere, sedi, sessum, 

sit upon; settle on; occupy. 
insidiae, arum [in + sedeS], 

f., ambuscade; stratagem, plot, 

snare, treachery. 
insidS, ere, sedi, sessum, 

settle on, alight upon; sit down 

upon. 
insigne, is [insignis], n., badge, 

sign; ensign, decoration; ac- 
coutrement; pi., insignia. 
insignis, e [in + signum], 

distinguished, noted, special, 

remarkable. 
insinuo, are, avi, atum, creep 

in, penetrate. 
insists, ere, stiti, set foot on, 

tread upon; begin (IV, 533). 
insomnium, ii, n., dream. 
insono, are, ui, sound, resound; 

crack a whip (V, 579). 
insons, ntis, guiltless, harmless. 
insperatus, a, um, unhoped 

for. 
inspicio, ere, spexi, spectum, 

look into, inspect, examine. 
inspiro, are, avi, atum, breathe 

into, infuse, inspire, instil. 
instar, indecl., n., image, like- 
ness; loftiness, grandeur; esp. 

with gen., as large as (see 

note VI, 865). 
instauro, are, avi, atum, 

repeat, renew; celebrate or 

establish anew; repay, requite. 
insternd, ere, stravi,stratum, 

cover, spread over. 
instigo, are, avi, atum, goad 

on, stimulate, incite, urge on. 
instituo, ere, stitui, stitu- 
tum [in + statud], set up, 

found, build, erect; ordain, 

appoint, establish. 
insto, are, stiti, press upon, 

pursue; press on, push for- 
ward; be intent upon. 
instruo, ere, striixi, struc- 
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turn, set in order, draw up; 
furnish, equip; instruct, train. 

insuetus, a, um, unaccustomed, 
unusual. 

Insula, ae, f., island. 

insulto, are, avi, atum [In- 
silio], spring upon or at; 
insult, be insolent; exult over 
(II, 330). 

insum, esse, fui, be in or upon; 
be there, appear. 

insud, ere, sui, sutum, sew 
in or into. 

insuper, above; moreover, besides, 
in addition. 

insuperabilis, e, invincible, un- 
conquerable. 

insurgo, ere, surrexi, sur- 
rectuin, rise; rise to or on, 
ply vigorously. 

intactus, a, um, untouched; 
untouched by the yoke; chaste, 
virgin. 

integer, gra, grum [in- + 
tango], entire, whole; sound, 
fresh (II, 638). 

intemeratus, a, um, invio- 
late, unsullied; of wine, un- 
mixed, 'neat.' 

intempestus, a, um [in« + 
tempus], unseasonable; nox 
intempesta, the dead of night. 

intendo, ere, tendi, tentum, 
stretch, stretch on or over; hang, 
or deck with; swell. 

intentd, are, avi, atum, hold 
out with threatening manner, 
brandish, flourish; threaten. 

intentus, a, um, stretched, 
strained, strung; straining, in- 
tent. 

inter, prep, with ace, between, 
in the midst of, among; during. 

intercludo, ere, clusi, clu- 
sum, shut off, cut off, prevent. 

interdum, sometimes. 

interea, meanwhile, in the mean- 
time. 

interf or, ari, atus sum, ' speak 
between'; interrupt. 

interfusus, a, um, poured 



between, flowing between; suf- 
fused (IV, 644). 

interior, ius (pos. interus, 
unused), inner, interior, on 
the inner side; within. 

interluo, ere, flow between, 
interlave. 

interpres, etis, m., mediator, 
agent, messenger; author; in- 
terpreter. 

interritus, a, um, unterrified, 
undaunted, fearless. 

interrumpo, ere, rupi, rup- 
tum, break off, interrupt. 

intervallum, i, n., interval, 
distance. 

intexo, ere, texui, textum, 
weave in, embroider; frame, 
cover. 

intimus, a, um, sup. of in- 
terior, inmost. 

intond, are* ui, thunder; thun- 
der forth, i.e. shout aloud. 

intorqueo, ere, torsi, tortum, 
launch at. 

intra, adv. and prep, with ace, 
within. 

intractabilis, e, unmanageable; 
invincible. 

intremo, ere, ui, tremble, quake. 

intro, are, avi, atum, go into, 
enter penetrate. 

intrdgredior, i, gressus sum, 
step, or walk in, enter. 

intus, on the inside, within. 

inultus, a, um, unavenged, 
unrevenged. 

inutilis, e, useless. 

invado, ere, vasi, vasum, go 
into, enter; enter upon, under- 
take; rush upon, assail, invade; 
assail (with words), accost. 

invalidus, a, um, infirm, weak, 
feeble. 

inveho, ere, vexi, vectum, 
bear or carry in or along; in 
pass., ride, drive, sail. 

invenio, ire, veni, ventum, 
come upon, find; find out, 
discover, invent; obtain (II, 
645). 
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inventor, oris, m., inventor, 
contriver, deviser. 

invergo, ere, your upon. 

invictus, a, um, unconquered; 
unconquerable. 

invideo, ere, vidi, visum, (1) 
trans., begrudge,^ (2) intr. w. 
dat., envy. Orig. vb. was 
trans, in the sense of look 
maliciously upon; hence we 
have invisus. 

invidia, ae, f., envy, grudge, 
jealousy, prejudice, ill-will; 
objection (IV, 350). 

inviso, ere, visi, go to see, visit. 

invisus, a, um, hated, hateful, 
detested, odious. 

invito, are, avi, a turn, invite; 
incite, tempt, allure. 

invitus, a, um, unwilling, 
against one's will; unfriendly 
(II, 402). 

invius, a, um, impassable, 
pathless, inaccessible. 

involvo, ere, volvi, volutum, 
roll up, envelop, involve; 
overwhelm, engulf. 

Idnius, a, um, of Ionia, Ionian; 
Idnium, ii, n., the Ionian Sea 
(the lower part of the Adriatic) . 

Iopas, ae, m., a Carthaginian 
minstrel (I, 740). 

Iphitus, i, m., a Trojan. 

ipse, a, um, self, himself, her- 
self, itself, themselves, I myself 
etc; very, the very. It is 
often a pronomen of Jupiter; 
sometimes has the force of 
idem or solus or sponte; 
and is used with a more 
accurate definition of place 
(II, 469), present condition 
(II, 71); hence, just, right, 
precisely, exactly; ante ipsa 
ora, right before the eyes; 
ipsi Dardanidae, the Tro- 
jans (with whom I now am). 

Ira, ae, f., anger, wrath, resent- 
ment; angry purpose; scourge. 

Iris, idis, f., messenger of Juno 
and goddess of the rainbow 



which unites heaven and 

earth; she bore wings of gold 

and the herald's staff of 

Hermes. (The ace. is Irim.) 
irremeabilis, e, 'from which one 

may not return'; irretraceable; 

inextricable. 
irrideo, ere, risi, rlsum, laugh 

at, mock, deride. 
irrigS, are, avi, atum, water, 

bedew; diffuse. 
irrito, are, avi, atum, provoke, 

irritate, exasperate. 
irritus, a, um [in- + ratus], 

vain, useless, ineffectual; to no 

purpose (V, 442). 
irrumpo, ere, rupi, rup- 

tum, burst into or in. 
irruo, ere, rui, rush in, 

upon, or against; rush, charge. 
is, ea, id, he, she, it, they, etc.; 

this, that (it supplies the want 

of the def. article in Latin 

prose). 
iste, a, ud, this, that, i. e. of 

yours, that you mention or 

mean; such (it is often used 

in a tone of contempt; see also 

note on V, 397). 
istinc [iste], from there, where 

you are. 
ita [is], thus, so. 
Italia, ae, f ., Italy. 
Italus, a, um, Italian; as a 

noun, Itali, drum, m., the 

Italians. 
iter, itineris [eo], n., way, 

journey, march, voyage, course, 

road, path, [via, a way, with 

reference to its position and 

material qualities; iter, a 

route, with reference to its 

direction and goal.] 
iterum, again, a second time. 
Ithaca, ae, f., an island in the 

Ionian Sea, the home of 

Ulysses. 
Ithacus, a, um, of Ithaca, 

Ithacan; as a noun, Ithacus, 

i, m., the prince of Ithaca, the 

Ithacan, i. e. Ulixes. 
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iuba, ae, f., mane; crest, plume. 
iubar, aris, n., ray of light; 

sunshine, dawn. 
iubeo, ere, iussi, i us sum, 

bid, order, invite, ask, advise. 
iucundus, a, um, pleasant, 

jocund, delightful. 
iiidex, ids [ius + dico], in., 

judge. 
iudicium, if, n., judgment, 

decision. 
iugalis, e, 'of a yoke'; conjugal, 

nuptial. 
iugerum, I, acre (really about 

half an English acre) ; a heter- 

oclite noun. 
iugo, are, avi, a turn [iugum], 

'yoke'; join in marriage; 

(used of the person who gives 

away the bride). 
iugum, I [rt. iug-, cf. iungS], 

n., joke; team; bench, thwart; 

ridge, height. 
Julius, ii, m., name of a Roman 

gens, esp., C. Julius Caesar 

and Augustus. 
lulus, I, m., another name of 

Ascanius. 
iunctura, ae, f ., joining, joint. 
iungo, ere, iiinxi, iunctum, 

join, unite, connect, yoke, har- 
ness. 
Juno, onis, f., sister and wife 

of Jupiter. [In ancient Italy 

as every man had his Genius, 

so every woman had her Juno.) 
Junonius, a, um, of Juno, 

Juno's. 
Juppiter, Jovis, m., king of the 

gods; Juppiter Stygius, Plu- 
to. From Juppiter came all 

that appeared in the heavens. 
iurd, are, avi, a turn [ius], 

swear, take an oath; conspire; 

swear by, call to witness. 
ius, iuris, n., right, justice, 

law; obligation. 
iussum, I, n., command, order. 
iussus, us [iubeo], used only in 

abl. sing., m., order, command. 
justitia, ae, injustice, righteous- 



ness; justitia, justice (sub- 
jectively); jus, justice (ob- 
jectively). 

iustus, a, um [ius], just, 
righteous, upright; fair (I, 
508). 

iuvenalis, e, of youth, youthful, 
a youth's. 

iuvenca, ae, f., heifer. 

iuvencus, I [iuvenis], m., bul- 
lock. 

iuvenis, is, m. and f., young 
person, youth, of an age 
between the adolescens and 
the senior, i. e. from seventeen 
to forty-five. 

iuventa, ae, f., age of youth, 
youth. 

iuventas, atis, f., prime, or 
vigour, of youth, youth. 

iuventus, utis, f., season of 
youth, youth; as a collective 
noun, body or band of youth; 
Trojaua juventus, the chival- 
ry of Troy. 

iuvo, are, itivi, iutum, help, 
aid, assist; please, delight. 

iuxta, adv. and prep, with ace, 
denoting close proximity, hard 
by; it has the force of alike in 
II, 666. 

Ixiou, ouis, m., king of the 
Lapithae; in the lower world 
he was bound to an ever- 
revolving wheel, for having 
tried to allure the love of 
Juno. 



Karthagd, inis, f., Carthage, 
in Northern Africa, near mod- 
ern Tunis. The inhabitants 
were named sometimes after 
the city, but more usually 
after the mother country; 
hence the Latin wd. Poeni. 



labefacio, ere, feci, factum, 

cause to totter, shake, weaken. 
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labes, is [akin to labor,] falU 
ing; fall, downfall; blemish. 

labd, are, avi, atum, totter, 
give way, be loosened, yield; 
waver, falter. 

labor, I, lapsus sum, glide, 
slide, slip; glide down or away; 
fall, decline, perish; faint, 
swoon. 

labor, or labos, oris, m., 
labor, toil, work, task; work- 
manship, skill; hardship, trial, 
distress, suffering, misfortune, 
calamity, disaster; sorrow; 
eclipse (I, 742). 

laboro, are, avi, atum, work 
at, elaborate; form, prepare, 
fashion. 

Labyrinthus, i, m., the Laby- 
rinth, built by Daedalus at 
Gnosus in Crete for the Mino- 
taur. The builder however 
gave Ariadne the clue with 
which she guided Theseus 
through the maze. 

lac, lactis, n., milk; juice of 
plants (IV, 574). 

Lacaena, ae, f., Spartan, Lace- 
daemonian; as a noun, Spar- 
tan woman, i. e. Helen. 

Lacedaemonius, a, um, Lace- 
daemonian, Spartan. 

lacer, era, erum, mangled, 
torn, mutilated, lacerated. 

lacerd are, avi, atum, tear, 
mutilate, lacerate, mangle. 

lacertus, i, m., the upper arm, 
arm; brawny arm (brachium 
is the fore arm, and cubitus 
the elbow). 

lacessd, ere, ivi, itum, pro- 
voke, irritate, challenge, incite, 
arouse. 

Lacinius, a, um, of Lacinium, 
a promontory on the S. coast 
of Italy; on this was a tem- 
ple of Juno, who is therefore 
called Lacinian (III, 552). 

lacrima, ae, f ., tear. 

lacrimabilis, e, piteous, tear- 
ful. 



lacrimo, are, avi, atum, shed 

tears, weep. 
lacus, us, m., lake, pool, mere; 

stream, river. 
laedo, ere, laesi, laesum, 

strike, wound, hurt, injure; 
wrong, thwart, offend, violate. 

laena, ae, f., mantle, cloak; 
it was of a coarse shaggy 
material fastened by a brooch; 
and under the Empire was 
generally worn as an outer 
cloak by all classes of society. 

Laertius, a, um, of Laertes, 
father of Ulysses. 

laetitia, ae, f., joy, pleasure. 
The wd. means joy manifested ; 
gaudium, joy felt. 

laetor, ari, atus sum, rejoice, 
shew gladness. 

laetus, a, um, joyful, glad, 
cheerful, pleased, rejoicing, ex- 
ulting; prosperous, fortunate, 
auspicious; fertile, rich, abound- 
ing, luxuriant. 

laevus, a, um left, on the left; 
stupid, daft; unlucky, mis- 
guided; laeva, i. e. manus, 
the left hand or side; 
laevum, as adv., on the left. 

lambd, ere, lick, lap; play about 
or around (II, 684). 

lamenta, drum, pi., n., wailing, 
lamentation, ' ullagone 1 . 

lamentabilis, e, lamentable, 
deplorable. 

lampas, adis, f., torch, fire- 
brand. 

laniger, era, erum, wool-bear- 
ing, woolly, fleecy. 

lanio, are, avi, atum, tear, 
mangle, gore. 

Laocoon ontis, m., son of 
Priam, and priest of Apollo 
and Neptune. The Laocoon 
group of sculpture (found in 
A.D. 1506) is now in the Bel- 
vedere Court of the Vatican 
Museum. 

Laodamia, ae, f., wife of 
Protesilaus; after her husband 
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was slain by Hector, she 
killed herself for true love. 

Laomedonteus (or -ius), a, 
um, of Laomedon, father of 
Priam; Trojan. 

Laomedontiades, ae, m. patr., 
son, or descendant, of Laome- 
don; pi., the Trojans; often 
a term of reproach owing to 
the perfidy of Laomedon, whose 
name was a synonym for 
broken promises. 

lapidosus, a, um, full of 
stones, stony; hard as stone. 

lapis, idis, m., stone; marble. 

Lapithae, arum, m., the Lapi- 
thae, a Thessalian tribe who 
fought with the Centaurs at 
the marriage of King Piri- 
thous. 

lapso, are [labor], freq. slip 
at every step. 

lapsus, us [labor], m., slipping, 
gliding; gliding motion; swoop, 
flight; course. 

laquearia, ium, pi., n., pan- 
elled or fretted ceiling, fretted 
roof. 

Lar, Lar is, m., Lar, god of the 
hearth, household god; guard- 
ian spirit; the origin of the 
worship of the Lares is traced 
to the fact that the Romans 
buried their dead in their own 
houses previous to the XII 
Tables. The wd. itself (Etrus- 
can) means 'lord'. 

largus, a, um, copious, plenti- 
ful, large, spacious. 

Larissaeus, a, um, of Larissa, 
a town in Thessaly, the home 
of Achilles. 

lassus, a, um, wearied, tired, 
exhausted. 

late, widely, extensively, far 
and wide. 

latebra, ae [late5], f., hiding- 
place, retreat; cavern, dark 
hollow. 

latebrosus, a, um, full of hid- 
ing-places, crannied; porous. 



latens, ntis, hidden, secret; 
lurking. 

lateo, ere, ui, (1) intr., be 
hidden, lurk, skulk; (2) trans., 
escape the notice of, be unknown 
to. 

latex, icis, m., liquid (often 
used of wine). 

Latinus, a, um [Latium], 
of Latium; Latin; as a noun, 
Latini, orum, m., the Latins. 

Latinus, I, m., a king of Lat- 
ium, father of Lavinia, the 
second wife of Aeneas. 

Latium, ii, n., a district of 
Italy, of which Rome was the 
capital. 

Latona, ae, f ., mother of Apol- 
lo and Diana. 

latratus, us, m., barking. 

latro, are, avi, atum, bark, 
bay. 

latus, a, um, broad, wide, 
extensive; wide-spread, far- 
flung. 

latus, eris, n., side, flank. 

laudo, are, avi, atum, praise, 
commend. 

Laurens, ntis, of Laurentum, 
early capital of Latium; Laur- 
entian. 

laurus, I, or us, f., laurel or 
bay-tree; laurel wreath. 

laus, laudis, f., praise; glory; 
merit. 

Lavinia, ae, f., daughter of 
Latinus. 

Lavinium, ii, n., a city of 
Latium, founded by Aeneas 
and named after Lavinia, his 
wife. 

Lavinius, a, um, of Lavinium, 
Lavinian. 

Lavinus, see Lavinius. 

lavo, are (or ere), lavi, lava- 
tum (lautum, lotum), wash, 
bathe, lave; wet, moisten, 
sprinkle. 

laxo, are, avi, atum, undo, 
loosen; slacken, relax; relieve, 
clear (VI, 412). 
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laxus, a, um, loose, loosened, 
slack. 

lebes, etis, m., kettle, caldron. 

lectus, a, um, picked, chosen, 
choice. 

lectus, 1, m., couch, bed. 

Leda, ae, f., mother of Helen. 
According to the later story, 
Zeus approached Leda in the 
shape of a swan, and she 
brought forth two eggs, out 
of one of which sprang Helen, 
and out of the other, Castor 
and Pollux. 

Ledaeus, a, um [Leda], of 
Leda. 

legifer, era, erum, law-giv- 
ing. 

lego, ere, legi, lectum, collect, 
gather; furl (sails); skim, sail 
over, pass by, traverse; choose, 
select; scan, pick out (with the 
eye), survey, review. 

Lenaeus, a, um, of Bacchus, 
Bacchic, Lenaean; so called 
from the feast held at Athens 
in honour of the god at the 
Lenaeon, his oldest sanctuary 
in that city. 

lenid, ire, ivi (ii), itum, 
soothe, allay, assuage. 

lenis, e, soft, gentle, calm, mild. 

lento, are, bend. 

lentus, a, um (applied to 
things that will bend more 
readily than break), pliant, 
limber; tough; sluggish (V, 
682). 

Ie5, dnis, m., lion. 

Lerna, ae, f., a marsh near 
Argos, where Hercules slew 
the Hydra. 

Lernaeus, a, um, of Lerna, 
Lerndean. 

le talis, e, deadly, fatal, mortal. 

Lethaeus, a, um, of Lethe, 
the river of the lower world, 
Lethaean. A draught of Lethe's 
waters produced forgetfulness 
of all their early existence in 
the souls of the departed. 



letifer, era, erum, death-deal- 
ing, deadly, fatal. 

letum, i, n., death, destruction, 
ruin. 

Leucaspis, is, m., a companion 
of Aeneas. 

Leucata, ae (or e, -es), f., 
also Leucates, ae, m., a 
promontory of the island of 
Leucadia, crowned with a 
temple of Apollo. This was 
the scene of the famed ' Lovers 
Leap' (Ovid, Heroid. XV). 

levamen, inis [levo], n., solace, 
consolation, comfort. 

levis, e, light; swift, nimble, 
rapid; slight. 

levis, e, smooth; slippery; pol- 
ished. 

levo, are, avi, atum, lift up, 
raise; take away, take off; 
lighten, relieve, support; avert 
(an omen). 

levo, are, avi, atum [levis], 
smooth, polish. 

lex, legis, f., law, statute; in 
pi., conditions, terms. 

libamen, inis, n., libation; 
offering. 

libens, ntis, willing, cheerful; 
often with adv. force. 

Liber, eri, m., an Italian god, 
identified with the Greek 
Bacchus. The Liber alia was 
a feast held in Rome in 
honour of Liber on the 17th 
of March: the boys took their 
toga virilis on this day. 

libertas, atis, f., freedom, liberty. 

libo, are, avi, atum, take a 
little of; taste of, sip; pour out, 
make or offer, as a libation. 

libro, are, avi, atum, poise, 
balance; aim, launch. 

Liburni, drum, m., an Illyrian 
people, living near the head 
of the Adriatic Sea; they were 
skilful sailors and built partic- 
ularly swift vessels. 

Libya, ae, f., Libya; N. Africa, 
west of Egypt; Africa. 
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Libycus, a, um, of Libya, 
Libyan; African. 

Libystis, idis, f ., Libyan. 

licet, ere, licuit and licitum 
est, it is lawful, -permitted or 
allowed; denoting concession, 
although, though, even if. 

lignum, i, n., wood; wooden 
structure. 

ligo, are, avi, atum, tie, bind, 
pinion. 

lilium, ii, n., lily. 

Lilybeius, a, um, of Lily- 
baeum, a promontory of 
Sicily, on the western coast, 
a low, rocky point with reefs 
about it, which made naviga- 
tion dangerous; mod. C. Boeo. 

limbus, i, m., border, hem, edge, 
fringe. 

limen, mis, n., threshold; lin- 
tel; door, entrance; dwelling; 
temple; barrier, in a race- 
course; region (VI, 696). 

limes, itis, m., cross-path (any) 
path, passage; track, trail. 

limosus, a, um, muddy, miry. 

limus, i, m., mud, mire, slime. 

lineus, a, um, of flax, flaxen, 
linen. 

lingua, ae, f., tongue; language; 
note. 

linquo, ere, liqui, leave, leave 
behind; forsake, abandon, de- 
sert; give up, relinquish; de- 
sist from. 

linteum, i, n., ' linen cloth'; 
sail. 

liquefacio, ere, feci, factum, 
melt, liquefy; liquef actus 
a, um, molten, liquefied. 

liquens, ntis, [fr. liqueo], 
liquid, limpid, clear. 

liquens, ntis [liquor], fluid, 
liquid. 

liquidus, a, um [liqueo] fluid, 
liquid (iter liquidum, sky- 
way, V, 217); clear, serene. 

liquor, liqui, flow, run; drip, 
distil. 

lito, are, avi, atum, offer 



acceptable sacrifice; make atone- 
ment; appease. 

litoreus, a, um, of the shore, 
on the shore. 

litus, oris, n., sea-shore, beach, 
strand [litus, the shore as 
the end of the sea, the strand; 
ora, the shore as the end of the 
land, the coast; acta, the sea- 
shore as a place of resort]. 

lituus, i, m., trumpet, clarion. 

lividus, a, um, of a leaden 
color, dull blue, dusky. 

loco, are, avi, atum, place, put, 
set; locate, establish, build. 

Locri, orum, m., a colony 
of Locrians from Naryx in E. 
Locris in Greece who settled 
in S. Italy. 

locus, i, m., pi. loci, m., and 
loca, n., place, spot; room, 
space; locality, region; state, 
condition; opportunity, chance. 

longaevus, a, um [longus 
+ aevum], aged, patriarchal. 

longe, far, far off, afar; from 
afar; at great length. 

longinquus, a, um, far off, 
remote, distant; long. 

longius, comp. of longe, far- 
ther; too far. 

longus, a, um, long, prolonged; 
tedious; distant, remote; vast, 
deep (I, 749). 

loquela, ae, £., speech, word, 
discourse. 

loquor, i, locutus sum, speak, 
say; sing (VI, 662). 

lorica, ae [lorum], f., leather 
cuirass, corselet, coat of mail. 
[The corslet of the Roman 
legionary consisted of thongs 
(lor a) of shoe-leather, faced 
with metal.] 

lorum, i, n., thong, strap; pi., 
reins. 

lubricus, a, um, slippery; 



luceo, ere, luxi, shine; gleam. 
lucidus, a, um, clear, bright, 
shining. 
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Lucifer, eri [lux + fero], m., 

the morning- star, the 'light- 

bringer ' . 
liictor, ari, atus sum, wrestle, 

struggle, strive. 
luctus, us, m., grief (manifested 

objectively), sorrow, lamenta- 
tion, affliction; person., Grief, 

Sorrow. 
Ulcus, I, m., sacred grove; wood,. 

grove. 
ludibrium, ii, mockery, sport, 

plaything. 
ludo, ere, liisi, lusum, play, 

sport; mock, make sport of; 

deceive, delude. 
ludus, 1, m., play, game, 

sport. 
lues, is, f., plague, pestilence, 



luged, ere, liixi, mourn, bewail, 
lament. 

lumen, inis [luceo], n., light, 
glow, lamp, torch; daylight, 
day; life; air; eye. 

luna, ae [contr. for lucna 
fr. rt. luc], f., moon; moon- 
light; person., Luna, i. e. 
Diana. 

lunatus, a, um, moon-shaped, 
crescent. 

luo, ere, lui, atone for. 

lupa, ae, f., she-wolf. 

lupus, I, m., wolf. 

liistrd, are, avi, atum, purify; 
survey, scan, observe; of troops, 
review; traverse. 

lustrum, I [luo, wash], n., 
'bog/ ' morass'; haunt, or 
den, of wild beasts; forest 
lair (IV, 151). 

lustrum, I [luo, atone], n., 
a sacrifice of purification, 
made by the censors for the 
nation every five years; lus- 
trum, or period of five years; 
age, i. e. a long period; 
lustris labentibus, in the 
lapse of ages. 

lux, lucis, f., light; daylight, 
day; life; light, glory. 



luxus, us, m., indulgence, lux- 
ury; splendour, state. 

Lyaeus, I, m., 'deliverer' (i. e. 
from care), a soubriquet of 
Bacchus; Lyaeus, a, um, of 
Bacchus, Lyaean. 

lychnus, I, m., light, lamp. 

Lycia, ae, f., a country of Asia 
Minor, mountainous but fer- 
tile. - 

Lycius, a, um, of Lycia, Lycian; 
pi., as a noun, Lycii, m., the 
Lycians; they appear as allies 
of the Trojans in Homer. 

Lyctius, a, um, of Lyctus, a 
town in Crete; Lyctian, Cretan. 

Lycurgus, I, m., a Thracian 
king driven into lunacy for 
opposing the worship of Bac- 
chus. 

Lycus, I, m., a companion of 
Aeneas. 

Lydius, a, um, of Lydia, 
a country of Asia Minor, 
Lydian; Etruscan, i. e. the 
Etrurians were believed to 
be descended from the Lyd- 
ians. 

lympha, ae, f., pure water, 
spring water, water; the wd. 
is allied with nympha. 

lynx, lyncis, m. and f ., lynx. 

M 

Machaon, onis, m., a noted 
Greek surgeon in the Trojan 
war, son of Asclepius and 
Epione. 

machina, ae, f., machine; en- 
gine of war; contrivance. 

macies, el, f., leanness, emacia- 
tion. 

mac to, are, avi, atum, (1) 
sacrifice, offer; (2) kill, slaugh- 
ter. [There are probably two 
related roots (1) MAG, great, 
fr. wh. the notion of supreme 
worship is deducible; (2) 
MAKH, slaughter.] 

macula, ae, f ., spot. 
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maculo, are, avi, atum, spot, 
stain. 

maculosus, a, um, spotted, 
mottled, flecked. 

madefacid, ere, feci, factum, 
wet, soak. 

madens, ntis, be moist, drip- 
ping. 

madesco, ere, madui, become 
wet, or soaked. 

madidus, a, um, wet, drenched, 
dripping. 

Maeander, dri, m., a river of 
Asia Minor, remarkable for 
its winding course (hence 
Eng. 'meander'); winding; 
wavy border, in embroidery. 

Maeonius, a, um, of Maeonia, 
a district in Lydia; Lydian. 

Maeotius, a, um, of the Maeo- 
tians, a Scythian race; Maeo- 
tian. 

maereo, ere, mourn, grieve, be 
melancholy. [This vb. denotes 
the grief of tears or sad coun- 
tenance.] 

maestus, a, um, sad, sorrowful, 
melancholy, gloomy. 

magalia, ium [a Punic word], 
n., huts (made of branches 
overspread with clay); sub- 
urbs of Carthage (IV, 259). 

magicus, a, um, magic. 

magis, more, rather. 

magister, tri, m., master, leader; 
master, helmsman; teacher, tu- 
tor, guardian. 

magistratus, us, m., magis- 
trate. 

magnanimus, a, um, great- 
souled, magnanimous; high- 
spirited. 

ma gnus, a, um, large, great; 
powerful; loud; long; grand, 
mighty; noble; important; mai- 
or (natu, expressed or under- 
stood), older, the elder; max- 
lmus (natu, expressed or 
understood), oldest, the eldest; 
magna (abl. n.) at a great 
price. 



Maia, ae,f., daughter of Atlas 
and Pleione, the mother of 
Mercury by Jupiter. 

mala, ae, f., cheek-bone, jaw. 

male, badly, ill; its use with an 
adj. changes a positive to a 
negative, e. g. male amicus, 
hostile; male fida (II, 23); 
male sana (IV, 8). 

Malea, ae, f ., a promontory of 
Laconia, a district of the 
Peloponnesus : it was regarded 
with dread by ancient navi- 
gators. 

malesuadus, a, um, ill-advis- 
ing, tempting to crime, desper- 
ate. 

malignus, a, um, malicious, 
malignant, spiteful; niggardly, 
scanty (VI, 270). 

malo, malle, malui [magis + 
volo], wish rather, prefer. 

malum, i, n., evil, misfortune, 
calamity; mischief, pest; wrong- 
doing, crime. 

malus, a, um, bad, wicked, 
evil; hurtful, noxious, poison- 
ous; unkind (III, 398) 

malus, i, m., mast. 

mamma, ae, f., breast. 

man da turn, i, n., charge, com- 
mand, order, mandate. 

mando, are, avi, atum [man- 
us + d5], commit, consign, 
intrust; command, order, charge. 

mando, ere, mandi, mansum, 
chew, champ; crunch. 

maneo, ere, mansi, man- 
sum, stay, remain, tarry; 
abide by, last, endure; await. 

manes, ium, m. (i. e. the 
'good'), spirits of the dead, 
shade, ghost; Manes; gods of 
the lower world; the lower world; 
expiation, chastisement, in the 
world below (VI, 743). 

manic ae, arum, f., mana- 
cles. 

manifestos, a, um [manus 
+ fendo, unused], 'that 
which one hits with the hand', 
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palpable; clear, plain, visible, 
evident, manifest. 

mano, are, avi, flow, trickle, 
ooze, drip, drop. 

mantele, is [manus] n., towel, 
napkin. 

manus, us, f., hand; handi- 
work; force; prowess, feats of 
arms; band, military body or 
force. 

Marcellus, i, m., a Roman 
family name; esp. (1) M. 
Claudius Marcellus, the con- 
queror of Syracuse (212 B. C.) ; 
(2) the 'Young Marcellus/ 
nephew and adopted son of 
Augustus who died young 
(23 B. C). 

mare, is, n., sea. 

maritus, I [mas], m., husband; 
suitor (IV, 35). 

marmor, oris, n., marble. 

marmoreus, a, um, of marble, 
marble; smooth as marble, 



Marpesius, a, um : of Marpe- 
sus, a mountain in Paws, an 
island of the Cyclades, famous 
for its marble; Marpesian, 
Parian. 

Mars, Martis, m., god of war; 
he was held to be the son of 
Juno, who bore him in con- 
sequence of touching a won- 
derful spring -flower; me- 
ton., war, battle; martial 
spirit. 

Massyli, 5rum, m., a tribe of 
Africa, the most important 
sub-division of the Mauri 
Numidae. 

Massy his, a, um, Massylian, 
Libyan. 

mater, tris, f., mother; mother- 
land. 

maternus, a, um, of a mother, 
maternal, mother's. 

maturo, are, avi, atum, ripen; 
quicken, speed. 

maturus, a, um, ripe, mature; 
advanced (V, 73), 



Maurusius, a, um, Moorish 
Mauritanian, African. 

Mavors, vortis, m., another 
name of Mars. 

Mavortius, a, um, of Mars, 
warlike, martial. 

maximus, sup. of magnus. 

meatus, us, m., going, motion, 
course. 

medico, are, avi, atum, treat 
or heal with drugs; drug, 
medicate. 

meditor, ari, atus sum, 
consider, meditate; plan, pur- 
pose, intend. 

medius, a, um, middle, mid, 
in the middle, the middle of, 
between; as a noun, med- 
ium, ii, n., the middle; per, 
in, medios, through, into, 
the midst of the throng. 

Medon, ntis, m., a Trojan. 

medulla, ae [akin to medius], 
f ., marrow. 

Megarus, a, um, of Megara, 
a town in Sicily, surnamed 
'Hyblaea' to distinguish it 
from the town in Greece. 

mel, mellis, n., honey. 

Meliboeus, a, um, of Meliboea, 
a town in Thessaly; Meliboean. 

melior, ius, comp. of bonus, 
better. 

Melite, es, f., a sea-nymph. 

melius, comp., see bene. 

membrum, i, n., limb, mem- 
ber; pi. (often) body, frame. 

memini, isse [akin to mens], 
(def .) , perf . with present mean- - 
ing, remember, recall; make 
mention of (I, 203). 

Memmius, ii, m., a Roman 
family name. 

Memnon, onis, m., son of 
Aurora and Tithonus, nephew 
of Priam, and king of the 
Ethiopians; v. note, I, 489. 

memor, oris, mindful, grateful; 
remembered, unforgiving (I, 4), 

memorabilis, e, memorable^ 
noteworthy, 
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memoro, • are, avi, atum, 

mention, tell, rehearse; speak, 

say; call. 
mendax, acis, lying, false, 

deceitful. 
Menelaus, I, m., a son of 

Atreus and husband of Helen; 

he was king of Sparta, and 

joint leader with his elder 

brother Agamemnon in the 

expedition against Troy. 
Menoetes, is, m., a companion 

of Aeneas. 
mens, mentis, f. (1) mind (as 

the thinking faculty), reason; 

(2) disposition, feeling, heart; 

(3) plan, design, purpose; 
resolution. 

mensa, ae [metior], f., table; 
viands, food; feast. 

mensis, is, m., month. 

mentior, iri, itus sum, state 
falsely, lie; pretend. 

mentitus, a, um [mentior], 
counterfeit, feigned; lying. 

mentum, I, n., chin; beard 
(VI, 809). 

mercor, ari, atus sum [merx, 
merchandise], trade; purchase. 

Mercurius, ii, m., 'Maia's 
winged child' by Jupiter — 
the messenger of the gods. 

merens, ntis, deserving, merit- 
ing. 

mereo, ere, ui, itum, and 
mereor, eri, itus sum, de- 
serve, merit; earn. 

mergo, ere, mersi, mersum, 
plunge, sink, overwhelm; hide, 
bury, conceal. 

mergus, I [mergo], m., diver, 
a kind of water-fowl. 

meritum, I, n., merit, service, 
desert. 

meritus, a, um, due, deserved, 
proper, just. 

merus, a, um, pure, unmixed; 
as a noun, merum, I, n., un- 
mixed wine, pure wine, wine. 

-met, an intensive suffix to 
personal pronouns. 



meta, ae, f., turning-post (in 
the Roman Circus); goal, 
end; boundary, limit; promon- 
tory, as a 'turning-point' in 
sailing (111,429). 

metallum, i, n., metal. 

meto, ere, messui, messum, 
reap, cut; gather (IV, 573)'. 

metuens, ntis, fearing, fearful, 
apprehensive. 

metuo, ere, ui, fear, be afraid 
of, be apprehensive of. 

metus, us, m., fear, dread, 
apprehension, alarm; person., 
Fear. 

meus, a, um, my, mine. 

mico, are, ui, vibrate, dart; 
flash, gleam, glitter. 

migr5, are, avi, atum, depart, 
go away, migrate. 

miles, itis, m., soldier; col- 
lectively, soldiery. 

mille, indecl. a thousand; noun 
pi., milia, ium, n., thousands. 

minae, arum, f. (projecting 
pinnacles), threats, menaces, 
curses, perils. 

Minerva, ae, f . [rt. akin to that 
of mens and memini], god- 
dess of wisdom, war, and the 
arts; identified with Pallas 
Athene, the 'Maid of Athens'. 

minime, least, not at all, by no 
means. 

minister, tri, m. [same rt. 
as in minor], attendant, 
servant; agent; tool, accomplice. 

ministerium, ii, n., office, 
service, duty. 

minis tro, are, avi, atum, 
serve; manage, attend to; pro- 
vide, furnish. 

Min5ius, a, um, of Minos, king 
of Crete. 

minor, ari, atus sum, [akin 
to emineo and immineo], jut 
forth, project; threaten, menace. 

minor, us, comp. [pos. parvus], 
ess; younger; pi. minores, 
posterity, descendants. 

Minos, ois, m., a king of Crete, 
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the centre of the oldest legends 
of that island, and framer of 
its earlier Constitution; after 
his death, a judge in Hades. 

Minotaurus, i, m., the Mino- 
taur (i. e. Bull of Minos)] 
"a monster having a bull's 
head and a man's body, for 
which the Cretan labyrinth 
was constructed by Daedalus 
to the order of Minos II. 
It has been pointed out that 
the Minotaur is the same as 
the Phoenician Baal Moloch. 

minus, neut. of minor; comp., 
less. 

mirabilis, e, wonderful, extraor- 
dinary. 

mirandus, a, um, to be won- 
dered at, wondrous. 

miror, ari, atus sum, wonder, 
marvel; wonder at, admire. 

mirus, a, um, marvellous, 
strange. 

misceo, ere, miscui, mixtum, 
mix, mingle; blend, inter- 
mingle, unite, join; throw into 
confusion, agitate, disturb; scat- 
ter. 

Misenus, i, m., a Trojan trum- 
peter. The Punta di Miseno 
still bears his name and attests 
his legend. 

miser, era, erum, wretched, 
said, unfortunate, miserable, 
pitiable; me miserum, poor 
me! 

miserabilis, e,miserable, pitiable. 

miserandus, a, um, deplor- 
able, piteous; hapless. 

misereor, eri, itus sum, and 
misereo, ere, ui, itum, 
pity; have pity on ( f mis- 
eretur, is qui miserum suble- 
vat; miseratur, is qui con- 
queritur aliena incommoda'). 

miser es co, ere, feel pity, have 
compassion (only in poetry). 

miseret, ere, uit, impers., it 
distresses, etc.; me miseret, 
I pity. 



miseror, ari, atus sum, lament, 
deplore; commiserate, compas- 
sionate. 

mitesco, ere, become mild or 
gentle. 

mitigo, are, avi, atum [mitis 
+ a S°1, soften, soothe, appease. 

mitra, ae, f., turban, coif, 
bonnet; an Asiatic headgear, 
regarded as effeminate by the 
Romans. 

mittd, ere, misi, missum, 
send, despatch; dismiss; pass 
over, omit; throw, hurl; end, 
finish (V, 286). 

Mnestheus, ei (eos), m., a 
Trojan. * 

mobilitas, atis, f., motion, 
speed, liveliness. 

modo [abl. of modus], only, 
but; if only; just now, but now. 

modus, i, m., manner, method; 
measure, limit, 

moenia, ium, n., ramparts, 
walls; fortifications; city; often 
used in contrast with muri, 
or as a synonym with urbs; 
moenia urbis (II, 234), the 
inner city. 

mola, ae, f., 'mill-stone'; coarse 
meal, used in sacrifices. 

moles, is, f., huge mass, bulk, 
weight, load, pile; massive 
structure; dam, mole, dike; 
engine of war (V, 439); task 
of difficulty, toilsome effort. 

molior, iri, itus sum, labor 
on, build, construct; endeavour, 
undertake; pause, accomplish; 
prepare, get ready; talia moliri 
(I, 564), to take such measures; 
molitur iter (VI, 477), he 
1 buckles to ' the route. 

mollio, ire, ivi (ii), itum, 
soften, soothe, calm, assuage. 

mollis, e, soft, tender, delicate, 
gentle; pliant; subtle; yielding, 
favourable. 

molliter, comp. mollius, deli- 
cately, deftly. 

moned, ere, ui, itum [akin 
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to memini, mens], remind 
advise, warn; teach, show, 
predict. 

monile, is, n., necklace, collar. 

monimentum, i [moneo], n., 
reminder, memorial; monu- 
ment; pi., records, chronicles. 

monitum, I [moneo], n v ad- 
monition, advice, warning; com- 
mand. 

monitus, us, m., warning, 
admonition. 

Monoecus, I, m., 'dwelling 
alone/ a surname of Hercules; 
Arx Monoeci, a promontory 
west of Genoa, the capital of 
Liguria, now called Monaco. 

mons, montis, m., mountain; 
mountainous mass; crag, 
cliff. 

monstro, are, avi, atum, 
show, point out, indicate, in- 
form, tell; direct, appoint, 
prescribe. 

monstrum, i [moneo; cf. 
lustrum and luo], n., omen, 
warning; prodigy, portent; 
monster, freak, monstrosity; 
frightful or fearful thing. 

montanus, a, um, of a 
mountain, mountain-. 

mora, ae, f., delay; obstruction, 
hindrance. 

morbus, 1, m., disease. 

moribundus, a, um, ready to 
die, at the point of death; 
mortal (VI, 732). 

morior, mori, mortuus sum, 
die, expire, perish; moriturus, 
a, um, fut. part., often ex- 
presses strong purpose. 

moror, ari, atus sum (1) 
intrans., stay, wait, delay 
(2) trans., delay, detain, hin- 
der; care for, heed. 

mors, mortis, f., death. 

morsus, us [mordeo], m., 
biting, bite; eating, gnawing; 
fang; fluke of an anchor. 

mortalis, e mortal, human; 
as a noun, m. and f., man, 



mortal; pi., mortals, human 



mortifer, era, erum, death- 
dealing, deadly. 

mds, moris, m., way, manner, 
custom, habit, fashion; meas- 
ure, rule, precedent; pi., man- 
ners, character. 

motus, us, m., motion, move- 
ment, agility, swiftness. 

moveo, ere, movi, motum, 
move, stir, shake, disturb, re- 
move; excite, cause; trouble, 
agitate; ponder, meditate, re- 
volve; influence, disclose. 

mox, soon, presently, anon; 
afterwards, then. 

mucro, onis, m., sharp point, 
edge; sword point, sword. 

mugio, Ire, Ivi (II), itum, low, 
bellow; rumble; moan. 

mugitus, us [mugio], n., bel- 
lowing, lowing; moaning. 

mulceo, ere, mulsi, mulsum, 
stroke gently, pat; soothe, caress. 

multiplex, icis [multus + 
plied], having many folds; 
manifold, various. 

multo, by much, by far, far. 

multum, much, greatly. 

multus, a, um, much, plenteous, 
copious. 

munid, ire, ivi (ii), itum 
[moenia], wall, fortify; viam 
munire, to build a road. 

munus, eris, n., service, func- 
tion, duty, charge; favour, boon; 
present, gift; offering, libation; 
prize, reward (in memoriam); 
service. 

murex, icis, m., purple-fish; 
purple dye, purple; pointed 
rock (V, 205). 

murmur, uris, n., murmur, 
hum; uproar, shouting ap- 
plause. 

murus, i, m., wall, of a city 
or camp. 

Musa, ae, f ., Muse; old (Greek) 
form is Monsa, akin to mens 
and me-min-i. 
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Musaeus, I, m., a Greek poet 
of the age of Orpheus, i. e. 
of the 'mythical' age. His 
tomb was shewn at Athens on 
the Museum Hill, S. W. of the 
Acropolis. 

mutabilis, e, changeable, fickle, 
inconstant. 

muto, are, avi, atum, change, 
shift, alter; exchange; for intr. 
sense, the act. with the reflex., 
or the pass, is used. 

Mycenae, arum, also Mycena, 
ae, f., Mycenae, sl city of 
Argolis, home of Agamemnon. 

Myconos, I, f., one of the Cyc- 
lades. 

Mygdonides, ae, m. patr., son 
of Mygdon, Coroebus (II, 
342). 

Myrmidones, um, m., the 
Myrmidons, a Thessalian tribe 
who fought before Troy under 
their chieftain Achilles; they 
have supplied the wd. myrmi- 
don to our language. 

myrteus, a, um, of myrtle, 
myrtle-. 

myrtus, 1, and us, f., myrtle- 
tree, myrtle-branch: myrtle- 
wreath; spear of myrtle-wood. 

N 

namque, an emphatic nam, 

for in truth, for indeed. 
naris, is, f., nostril; pi., nostrils, 

nose. 
narro, are, avi, atum, tell, 

narrate, relate. 
Narycius, a, um, of Naryx, 

a town of E. Locris whence 

a colony went forth which 

settled on the coast of Brut- 

tium; Narycian. 
nascor, I, natus sum, be 

born, be produced; nascens, 

new-born, new-foaled (IV, 515); 

natus, born, descended; natus 

dea, goddess-born. 
nata, ae, f. ? daughter, 



nato, are, avi, atum [no], 
swim, float; brim, overflow; 
of the eyes, swim, i. e. from^ 
drowsiness. 

natus, I, m., son; pi., children; 
young. 

nauta, ae [navis], m., sailor, 
boatman. 

Nautes, is, m., a Trojan sooth- 
sayer. 

nauticus, a, um, of sailors, 
nautical. 

navalis, e [navis], of ships, 
naval; as a noun, navalia, 
ium, n., ship-yard, dock. 

navifragus, a, um, causing 
shipwrecks, shipwrecking. 

navigium, ii, n., ship, boat, 



navigo, are, avi, atum, sail, 
set sail; sail over, navigate. 

navis, is, f., ship. 

navita, ae [navis], m., sailor; 
ferryman. 

Naxos, i, f., the largest of the 
Cyclades, producing corn, 
wine, oil, and fruit of the 
finest description. 

ne, that . . . not, in order that 
. . . not, lest; after vbs. of 
fearing, that; with imper. (po- 
etic) and subj. in prohibi- 
tion. 

-ne, enclitic particle, interrog- 
ative, added to the chief 
word, usually the first; in 
direct questions, not trans- 
lated; in indirect questions, 
whether. 

nebula, ae, f., mist, fog, cloud. 
nee, or neque, and not, not, 
nor; neque . . . neque, or 
nee . . . nee, neither . . . 
nor; nee non, and also, like- 
wise. 

necdum, and not yet. 

necesse (nom. and ace), neces- 
sary, unavoidable. 

nectar, aris, n., nectar, the 
drink of the gods wh. Homer 
describes as a red wine that 
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Hebe pours out for the im- 
mortals; honey (I, 433). 

necto, ere, nexui (nexi), nex- 
um, bind, fasten, tie; join, 
clamp, unite. 

nefandus, a, um, 'not to be 
mentioned' ; wicked, heinous, 
abominable; as a noun, ne- 
fandum, i, n., impiety, wrong. 

nefas, n., indecl., 'anything 
contrary to divine law'; im- 
piety, sin, crime, wrong; mon- 
ster, wretch; often with adj. 
force, wicked, sinful, horrible. 

negd, are, avi, a turn, say 
that . . . not, say no, deny, 
refuse. 

nemS, gen. and abl. sing, and 
the pi. borrowed from nullus 
[ne + homo], m. and f., no 
one, nobody, none. 

nemorosus, a, um, full of 
woods, woody. 

nemus, oris, n., a wood (with 
much pasture land), grove. 

Neoptolemus, I, m., son of 
Achilles, likewise called Pyr- 
rhus. After his father's death 
he was taken by Ulixes to 
Troy, where he distinguished 
himself for cruelty as well as 
courage. 

nepos, otis, m., grandson; pi., 
grandchildren, descendants, pos- 
terity, children's children. 

Neptiinius, a, um, of Nep- 
tune, Neptunian; built by 
Neptune* 

Neptiinus, I, m., god of the 
sea, identified with the Greek 
Poseidon from 399 B. C. 

neque, see nee. 

nequeo, ire, ivi (ii), itum 
be unable, cannot. 

nequiquam [ne + abl. of 

quisquam], in vain, to no 

purpose (v. frustra). 

nequis (or ne quis) , qua, quid 

(quod), that no one, that 

nothing, lest any one, lest any. 

Nereis, idis, f. patr., daughter 



of Nereus, a Nereid, a sea- 
nymph. The'sea-nymphsmost 
frequently mentioned in myth- 
ology are Amphitrite, Thetis 
and Galatea. 
Nereius, a, um, of Nereus. 
Nereus, ei, m., a sea-god, 
dwelling in a resplendent cave 
in the depths of the Aegean; 
he is described as a venerable, 
kindly old man, and repre- 
sented with leaves of seaweed 
for hair, and a sceptre or 
trident. 
Neritos, I, f., an island near 

Ithaca. 
nervus, I, m., 'sinew'; cord, 

string; bow-string. 
nescio, ire, Ivi (ii), not to 
know, be ignorant of; be un- 
acquainted with; nescio quis 
= quispiam; nescio quod 
= some or other. 
nescius, a, um, ignorant, un- 
aware. 
neve or neu, and lest, neither, 
nor; it is the second negative 
in a final clause. 
nex, necis, f., murder, violent 

death. 
nexus, see necto. 
ni, (1) for nisi, if not, unless; 
(2) old form, = ne, that 
not, lest (III, 686). 
nidus, i, m., nest. 
niger, gra, grum, glossy-black, 
dark, swarthy; gloomy, dark- 
ling. 
ni grans, ntis, black, dusky. 
nigrescd, ere, nigrui, darkle. 
nihil, or nil [ne + hilum] 
n., indecl., nothing; often as 
adv., not at all, by no means. 
Nilus, I, m., the river Nile. 
nimbosus, a, um, stormy, 
rainy; cloud-capped (III, 274). 
nimbus, I, m., rain-storm; 

rain-cloud, cloud; storm. 
nimlrum [= ne + mirum], 

doubtless. 
nimius, a, um, too much, too 
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great; neut. nimium, as 
adv., too. 

nisi, or ni [ne + si], if not, un- 
less. 

nisus, us [nitor], m., striving, 
effort; pose, posture (V, 437). 

Nisus, I, m., a companion of 
Aeneas, and bosom-friend of 
Euryalus. 

nited, ere, ui, shine, gleam, 
glisten; nitens, shining, spark- 
ling, beaming; glossy, sleek. 

nitescd, ere, nitui, begin to 
shine, shine, glisten. 

nitidus, a, um, shining, sleek. 

nitor, i, nixus (nisus) sum, 
lean, or rest, upon; press for- 
ward, tread on, climb, mount; 

, to be poised on, as a bird on its 
wings. (Both nisus and nix- 
us are frequent and classical, 
but nisus = striving, nixus 
= leaning upon.) 

nivalis, e, snowy. 

niveus, a, um, snowy; snow- 
white. 

nix, nivis, f ., snow. 

nixor, Sri, strive, struggle. 

no, mire, navi, swim, float. 

noceo, ere, ui, itum, injure, 
harm, work mischief. 

nocturnus, a, um, of the 
night, nocturnal, by night. 

nodo, are, avi, atum, tie, or 
fasten, in a knot. 

nodus, i, m., knot, bond; fold, 
coil. 

Nomades, um, m., the Numi- 
dians. 

nomen, inis, n., name; fame, 
renown. 

Nomentum, i, n., town of the 
Sabines; mod. Mentana. 

non, not. 

ndndum, not yet. 

nonus, a, um, ninth. 

nosed, ere, novi, notum, 
become acquainted with, learn, 
recognize. 

noster, tra, trum, our, ours. 

nota, ae [akin to nosed], 



f., mark, sign, spot; written 
character (III, 444). 

noto, are, avi, atum, mark, 
note, observe. 

notus, a, um, known, well- 
known. 

Notus, i, m., the south wind; 
wind, in general; Latinised 
variant for Auster. 

novem, nine. 

novi ens, nine times. 

no vitas, atis, f., newness. 

nov5, are, avi, atum, make 
new, renew; build, construct; 
change, alter. 

novus, a, new, fresh, recent; 
strange, novel; novissimus, 
a, um, latest; last, parting. 

nox, noctis, f., night; darkness; 
sleep. 

noxa, ae [noceo], f., harm; 
offence, crime. 

noxius, a, um, hurtful, harm- 
ful; guilty. 

nubes, is, f ., cloud. 

nubila, orum, n., clouds. 

nudo, are, avi, atum, strip, 
lay bare, expose. 

nudus, a, um, naked, bare, 
uncovered; unburied (V, 871). 

nullus, a, um, no, not any, no 
one, none; (gen. and abl. used 
instead of neminis and nem- 
ine.) 

num, interrog., in a direct 
question, not translated, but 
expecting a negative answer; 
in an indirect question, whether. 

numen, inis [nu5], n., 'nod,' 
divine will, authority, influence, 
aid or power; divine majesty 
or presence; godhead; deity, 
god. 

numerus, i, m., number; 
multitude; order (III, 446); 
pi., numbers, measures. 

Numidae, arum, m., the Num- 
idians. The wd. is a Latinised 
form of the Greek 'nomads'. 
They dwelt between Mauri- 
tania and the territory of 
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Carthage, in the modern Al- 
giers. 

Numitor, oris, m., one of the 
Alban kings, father of Ilia, 
and grandfather of Romulus 
and Renius. 

numquam (nunquam), [ne 
+ umquam], never. 

nunc, now, at the present time; 
as it is (V, 55) . 

nuntia, ae, f., messenger. 

niinti5, are, avi, a turn, an- 
nounce, report, declare. 

nuntius, ii, im, messenger f 
message, tidings, command. 

niiper, lately, recently (as dist. 
fr. modo, it marks a distinct 
interval) . 

nurus, iis, f., daughter-in-law. 

nusquam [ne + usquam], 
nowhere; not for a moment 
(V, 853). 

nuto, are, avi, a turn [nuo], 
nod; sway, tremble, totter. 

nutrimentum, I, n., nourish- 
ment; fuel (I, 176). 

niitrix, icis, f., nurse. 

nympha, ae, f., nymph; v. 
lympha. The Nymphs were 
divided into Naiads or water- 
nymphs ; Oreads orhill-nymphs ; 
and Dryads or forest-nymphs. 

ZiTysa, ae, f., the birthplace of 
Bacchus; its situation is un- 
certain. 



o, 0! oh! 

ob, prep, with ace, on account 
of, for the sake of, for. 

obduco, ere, duxi, due turn, 
draw before or over, overspread. 

obeo, ire, ivi (ii), ltum, go 
towards, against; traverse; en- 
compass, engage in. 

obicid, ere, ieci, iectum [ob 
+ iacid], throw before, against; 
cast- or put before; present, 
expose; obiectus, a, urn, ly- 
ing before, opposite. 



obiecto, are, avi atum, 'throw 

against, or in the way of; 

expose. 
obiectus, us, m., opposition; 

projection; interposition. 
obitus, us, m., 'meeting one's 

death 1 ; downfall, death. 
obliquo, are, avi, atum, turn 

obliquely, slant. 
obliquus, a, um, slanting; 

lying across. 
oblitus, a, um, forgetful, re- 



obliviscor, i, oblitus sum, 

forget, be forgetful of. 
oblivium, ii, n., forgetfulness, 

oblivion. 
obloquor, i, locutus sum, 

sing in response; accompany 

(in music or singing). 
obliictor, ari, atus sum, 

struggle against. 
obmutesco, ere, mutui, be- 
come speechless or dumb; be 

hushed. 
obnitor, i, nixus sum, press, 

strive, or push, against; strug- 
gle, strive, resist. 
oborior, oriri, ortus sum, 

arise, spring up; well. 
obruo, ere, rui, rutum, 

overwhelm, bury, sink; destroy. 
obscenus, a, um, revolting, 

repulsive, filthy, foul; ill-boding, 

ill-omened (III, 241). 
obsciirus, a, um, dark, murky, 

obscure, dim; uncertain, mys- 
terious ; unseen (II, 135). 
observo, are, avi, atum, watch, 

observe, note. 
obsided, ere, sedi, sessum 

[ob + sedeo], besiege, beset, 

blockade; occupy, hold. 
obsidio, onis, f ., siege, blockade. 
obstipesco, ere, stipui, be 

astonished, astounded, stunned, 

horror-stricken. 
obsto, are, stiti, withstand, 

thwart; be a stumbling-block. 
obstruo, ere, struxi, struc- 

tum, block up, stop up. 
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obtego, ere, texi, tectum, 

cover up, conceal. 
obtorqueo, ere, torsi, tor- 

tum, turn, twist. 
obtrunc5, are, avi, atum, 

cut down, slaughter, butcher. 
obtusus, a, um [obtundo], 

blunted, dull; unfeeling (I, 

567). 
obtutus, us, m., look, fixed 

gaze. 
obuncus, a, um, bent, hooked. 
obverto, ere, verti, versum, 

turn towards, turn. 
obvius, a, um [ob + via], 

in the way, on the way to 

meet; in the way of. 
occasus, iis, m., set (of sun); 

fall, downfall, ruin. 
occido, ere, cidi, casum [ob 

+ cado], fall down, fall; 

perish, die. 
occubS, are, lie low; rest, 

repose in the grave. 
occulo, ere, cului, cultum, 

hide, conceal. 
occulto, are, avi, atum, hide, 

conceal. 
occultus, a, um, hidden, se- 
creted. 
occumbo, ere, cubui, cubi- 

tum, fall in death, die, meet 

death (II, 62). 
occupo, are, avi, atum [ob 

+ rt. cap-, take], take posses- 
sion 'of, seize, occupy; fill, 

overspread, cover; reach (III, 

294). 
occurr5, ere, currl (cucurri), 

cursum, run to meet, meet; 

oppose, thwart; appear, inter- 
vene. 
Oceanus, I, m., the ocean. 
ocior, ius, swifter, fleeter. 
ocius, more quickly or swiftly; 

sooner. 
oculus, I, m., eye; eyesight. 
odi, odisse, def., hate; pass., 

odio esse, 
odium, ii, n., hatred, hate; 

enmity. 



odor, oris, m., smell, odor, 
scent; fragrance; stench. 

odoratus, a, um, fragrant. 

odor us, a, um, keen-scented. 

Oenotrius, a, um, also Oen- 
otrus, a, um, of Oenotria, 
an old name of Southern Italy; 
Oenotrian, Italian. 

offa, ae, f., bit, morsel; cake. 

offero, f erre, obtuli, ob la turn, 
bring to or towards, present, 
offer; with reflex., present 
one's self, meet. 

offlcium, ii [opus + facio], 
n., service, courtesy, good office; 
duty. 

Oileus, ei (eos), m., father of 
Ajax 'the Less'. His name- 
sake, son of Telamon, towered 
head and shoulders over the 
other Greek heroes at Troy. 

Olearos, I, f., an island, one of 
the Cyclades. 

oleum, I, n., oil, olive oil. 

olim [akin to archaic form of 
ille], formerly, once; at times; 
hereafter, one day. 

oliva, ae, f., olive, olive tree; 
olive branch, olive chaplet. 

olivum, I [oliva], n., olive oil, 
oil. 

olle, olli, etc., old forms for 
ille, illi, etc. V. olim. 

Olympus, I, m., a high moun- 
tain in Thessaly (nearly 10,000 
feet above the sea), the sup- 
posed abode of the higher 
gods; Olympus, heaven. 

omen, inis, n., sign, omen, 
token, augury; solemn usage; 
marriage-rite (I, 346). The 
term had particular reference 
to a chance word, so far as it 
appeared to be a prognostic. 

omnino, wholly, entirely, al- 
together. 

omniparens, ntis, all-produc- 
ing. 

omnipotens, ntis, omnipo- 
tent, almighty. 

omnis, e, all, the whole of; every. 
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onero, are, avi, a turn, load, 
freight; stow or store away; 
burden. 

onerosus, a, um, heavy, bur- 
densome. 

onus, eris, n., load, burden. 

onustus, a, um, laden, loaded. 

opaco, are, avi, atum, shade. 

opaeus, a, um, shaded; dark, 
gloomy; shady (VI, 208). 

operid, Ire, operui, opertum, 
cover, hide. 

operor, ari, atus sum, work, 
be engaged in or busy with. 

opertus, a, um, hidden, con- 
cealed; as a noun, operta, 
. orum, n., hidden, or secret, 
places. 

opimus, a, um, rich, fertile; 
sumptuous; spolia opima, the 
'spoils of honour', i. e. arms 
taken in battle from the 
enemy's general in single com- 
bat, by a Roman leader com- 
manding under his own aus- 
pices. They were consecrated 
to Jupiter Feretrius on the 
Capitol. 

opperior, iri, pertus sum, 
wait for, await. 

oppeto, ere, petivi, petitum, 
encounter, meet; mortem op- 
peter e, court death. 

oppon5, ere, posui, positum, 
place opposite or before; ex- 
pose; oppositus, opposing. 

opprimd, ere, pressi, pres- 
sum, press down, oppress; 
overwhelm, crush. 

oppiigno, are, avi, atum, 
assault, besiege. 

ops, opis [no nom. or dat. in 
sing.], f., help, aid, assistance; 
pi., power, influence; means, 
riches, wealth, resources. 

opto, are, avi, atum, desire, 
wish for, wish; (sperare im- 
plies probability). 

opulentus, a, um, rich, wealthy, 

opus, eris, n., work; workman- 
ship, work of art; achievement; 



of a large ship, opus urbis, 

1 a floating city 1 (V, 119). 

opus, n., indecl., usually with 
abl.; need, want (e.g. animis 
opus, need of courage). 

ora, ae, f., border, edge; coast, 
sea-coast; region (v. litus). 

oraculum, I [5r5], n., oracle, 
both the response and the 
place where it is given. 

orbis, is, m., ring, circle, coil, 
revolution, course; with terra- 
rum (expressed or implied), 
the ring of lands, i.e. the world. 
(Orbis terrae properly refers 
to the Roman world, and or- 
bis terrarum to the whole 
world, so far as it was known 
to the Romans.) 

Orcus, I, m., Orcus, the prison 
of the dead, the lower world; 
meton., Pluto, the Roman 
'Dis Pater \ 

ordior, iri, orsus sum, begin, 
esp. to speak; (this wd. is in 
opposition to continuare) ; it 
literally means 'weave'. 

or do, inis, m., row, line, order, 
succession; class, rank, cate- 
gory; ordine, duly; ex ordine, 
in due order, successively. 

Oreas, adis, f ., mountain-nymph 
Oread; v. Nymph a. 

Orestes, is or ae, m., only son 
of Agamemnon and Clytem- 
nestra, pursued by the Furies 
for matricide, finally absolved 
by the Voting pebble' of 
Athene in the court of the 
Areopagus at Athens. 

orgia, orum, n., Bacchic orgies. 
(The wd. was the Greek term 
for ceremonies of a secret 
character; the Vildness' was 
a circumstance sometimes sup- 
eradded.) 

Oriens, ntis, m., rising sun; 
dawn, day; the Orient. 

origo, inis, f ., beginning, origin; 
v, descent, birth, lineage. 

Orion, onis, m., a mythical 
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giant and hunter; after his 
death by the arrows of Ar- 
temis made a constellation; 
his late rising ^ denoted the 
beginning of winter and its 
storms. 

orior, iri, ortus sum, arise, 
appear; spring from, be born; 
spring up. 

ornatus, us, m., apparel; or- 
nament. 

ornus, I, f ., mountain-ash. 

oro, are, avi, atum [os], 
speak; pray, beseech, entreat, 
beg, implore; plead (VI, 849). 

Orontes, is or ae, m., a com- 
panion of Aeneas. 

Orpheus, ei and eos, m., son 
of Calliope and husband of 
Eurydice, a mythical poet, 
musician, and prophet. Such 
was his power in song that 
he could move trees and rocks, 
and tame wild beasts there- 
by. 

ortus, us, m., rising. 

Ortygia, ae, f. (1) another 
name of Delos; (2) an island, 
part of the city of Syracuse, 
in Sicily. The name is de- 
rived fr. the Greek wd. for 
quaiP. 

os, oris, n., mouth; lips; face, 
countenance; voice, speech, ut- 
terance; mouth, entrance. 

os, ossis, n., bone. 

osculum, I [6s], n., lip; kiss, 
(I, 687). 

ostendd, ere, tendi, tentum, 
show, point out; promise (I, 
206). 

os tent 5, are, avi, atum, show 
off, display, parade, flaunt. 

ostium, ii [os], n., door; mouth, 
entrance. 

ostrum, I, n., purple dye; 

__ purple cloth, etc. 

Othryades, ae, m. patr., son 
of Othrys, i. e. Panthus. . 

otium, ii, n., leisure, idleness, 
peace, quiet, repose. 



ovis, is, f., , 

ov5, are, rejoice, exult; triumph. 



pabulum, i [pasco], n., fodder, 
pasturage. 

Pachynum, i, n., the south- 
eastern promontory of Sicily; 
mod. C. Passaro. 

paciscor, i, pactus sum, bar- 
gain, barter; stake, hazard; 
pactus, a, um, agreed upon, 
covenanted, stipulated. 

paco, are, avi, atum [pax], 
make peaceful, subdue. 

paean anis [Paean, the physi- 
cian of the Olympian gods; 
then Apollo], m., a hymn to 
Apollo; invocation; hymn of 
triumph or praise, paean. 

paenitet, ere, uit, impers., 
it repents; me paenitet, / 
repent, am sorry, regret. 

Palaemon, onis, m., a sea- 
god; the Romans identified 
him with Portunus, the god 
of harbours. 

palaestra, ae, f ., wrestling-place; 
wrestling match. 

Palamedes, is, m., a Greek 
chieftain in the Trojan war; 
envied by Ulixes for his wis- 
dom and ingenuity, and also 
hated by Agamemnon as head 
of the peace party among 
the Greeks. 

palans, v. palor. 

Palinurus, i, m. (1) a Trojan 
pilot, and (2) a promontory 
named after him in Lucania 
(VI, 381). 

palla, ae, f., mantle, robe; it • 
was worn by the Roman 
matrons over the stola in the 
same way as the men wore the 
toga. 

Palladium, ii [Pallas], n., 
the Palladium, or image of 
Pallas, upon the safe-keeping 
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of which depended the fate 
of Troy; Diomedes therefore 
stole it with the help of Ulixes, 
and brought it to Argos. 

Pallas, adis, f., Pallas, Athene-, 
a Greek goddess identified 
with the Roman Minerva. 
Her ordinary insignia are 
the helmet, the aegis, the 
lance, the round shield with 
the Gorgon's head, the olive 
branch, and the owl. 

palled, ere, ui, be pale or 
wan; pallens, pale, wan, 

pallidus, a, um, pale, pallid. 

pallor, 5ris, m., paleness, pal- 
lor. 

palma, ae, f ., palm, of the hand; 
hand; palm-branch or ^ palm- 
wreath, the symbol of victory; 
victory; prize; prize-winner. 

palmosus, a, um, abounding 
in palms. 

palmula, ae, f., oar-blade, oar. 

palor, ari, atus sum, wander, 
be scattered, straggle; palans, 
straggling, scattered. 

palus, udis, f., swamp, marshy 
water; pool. 

pampineus, a, um, of vine- 
leaves, vine-clad. 

Pandarus, 1, m., a Lycian 
chieftain, an ally of the Tro j ans 

, (V, 496). 

pando, ere, pandi, passum 
(pansum), spread out, expand, 
unfold, extend; throw open, 
open; disclose; explain (III, 
179). 

Panopea, ae, f., a sea-nymph. 

Panopes, is, m., a Sicilian 
youth. 

Pantagias, ae, m., a small 
river in E. Sicily. 

Pan thus, I (voc. Panthu), 
m., a Trojan priest, son of 
Othrys and nephew of Hec- 
uba. 

papaver, eris, n., poppy. 

Paphos, I, f ., a town in Cyprus, 
sacred to Venus. 



par, paris, equal, well-matched; 
like; even, poised. 

paratus, a, um, prepared, 
ready, equipped. 

Parcae, arum, f., the Fates, 
identified by the Romans with 
the Greek Moirai, viz. Clotho, 
Lachesis and Atropos. In art 
they appear as maidens of 
grave aspect. 

parco, ere, peperci (parsi), 
parcitum (parsum), spare; 
refrain from using or injuring; 
abstain, forbear. 

parens, entis [pario], m. and 
f., parent, father, mother; an- 
cestor. 

pareo, ere, ui, obey, comply 
with; appear. 

paries, etis, m., wall of a 
house (as dist. fr. murus, 
the general term for a 
wall) . 

pario, ere, peperi, partum, 
bring forth, bear; bring about, 
procure; secure. 

Paris, idis, m., second son of 
Priam and Hecuba; awarder 
of the apple of Eris to Aphro- 
dite; his elopement with Helen, 
wife of Menelaus of. Sparta, 
caused the Tro j an war. After 
having treacherously slain 
Achilles, he himself was fa- 
tally wounded in single combat 
with Philoctetes. In sculp- 
ture he is represented as a 
beautiful, beardless youth with 
a Phrygian cap. 

pariter [par], equally, on equal 
terms; at the same time; in 
even line. 

Parius, a, um, of Paros, an 
island in the Aegean Sea; 
Parian. 

parma, ae, f., small shield, 
buckler, targe. [The circular 
leathern shield of the Roman 
light infantry.] 

pard, are, avi, atum, make 
ready, prepare, get ready. 
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Paros, I, f ., one of the Cyclades, 
famous for its marble. 

pars, partis, f., part, portion; 
side, direction, quarter; pars 
. . . pars, some . . . others. 

Parthenopaeus, i, m., one of 
the seven Greek chieftains 
who fought against Thebes 
and was killed on the rampart 
during the storming of that 
city. 

partio, ire, ivi (ii), itum, and 
partior, iri, itus sum, share, 
distribute; separate, divide. 

partus, a, um [pario], pro- 
cured; provided; secured (V, 
229). 

partus, us, m., bearing, birth; 
offspring. 

parum, too little, not enough; 
not. 

parumper, for a short time or 
little while. 

parvulus, a, um, very small, 
little, young (IV r 328). 

parvus, a, um (comp. minor, 
sup. minimus), small, little; 
minor es, descendants. 

pas co, ere, pavi, pastum, 
feed, sustain; pass., feed (intr.), 
graze; or as dep., feed upon; 
(of fire) play freely about (II, 
684). 

Pasiphae, es, f ., wife of Minos, 
and mother of the Minotaur. 

passim [pandd], in every direc- 
tion, here and there, everywhere. 

passus, see patior. 

passus, a, um [pandd], out- 
stretched, outspread; loose, dis- 
hevelled, flowing. 

passus, us, m., step, pace. 

pastor, oris [pascS], m., herds- 
man, shepherd. 

Patavium, ii, n., a city of 
Northern Italy, now Padua; 
it was famous for its woolen 
manufactures, and as the 
birthplace of Livy. 

patefacio, ere, feci, factum, 
throw open, open. 



pateo, ere, ui, stand, lie, or 
be open; open; stretch, extend; 
be plain, or evident; patens, 
open, unobstructed, clear. 

pater, tris, m., father, sire; 
in pi. often (1) patricians, (2) 
senators, (3) ancestors (poet); 
(sometimes, parents, elders, 
leading men); pater is often 
used as a term of respect or 
veneration, in connection with 
Neptune, Aeneas, Anchises, 
etc. 

patera, ae [pateo], f., saucer- 
like bowl or cup, libation-bowl. 

paternus, a, um, of a father, 
paternal, father's. 

patesco, ere, patui, begin to 
open, open to view; become 
clear, disclosed; to be opened, 
open; be disclosed, be revealed, 
be manifest. 

patiens, enduring, permitting, 
submissive, patient. 

patior, i, passus sum, suffer, 
endure, submit to; permit. 

patria, ae [i. e. patria terra], 
f., native land; land, country. 

patrius, a, um, of a father, 
paternal, ancestral; of one's 
country or nation, native. 

patruus, i [pater], m., uncle, 
i. e. paternal uncle; the 
patruus was the proverbial 
type of severe propriety. 

paucus, a, um, small, little; 
pi. few, a few. 

paulatim, little by little, grad- 
ually. 

paulisper, for a little while. 

paulum, a little, somewhat (III, 
597). 

pauper, eris, poor, humble; of 
humble means. 

pauperies, ei, poverty, narrow- 
ness of means. 

pavidus, a, um, trembling, 
affrighted; anxious, alarmed. 

pavito, are, tremble, quake. 

pavor, oris, m., trembling, shak- 
ing, terror, fear, dread; throb- 
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bing expectation, fluttering ex- 
citement (V, 138). 

pax, pacis, f ., peace; grace, favour, 
pardon (III, 261). 

peeten, inis[pectd], n., 'comb'; 
plectrum or quill, an instru- 
ment for striking the strings 
of the lyre. 

pectus, oris, n., breast; heart, 
feelings; soul, mind, thought. 

pecus, oris, n., 'cattle'; flock, 
herd, drove. 

pecus, udis, f., a single head 
of cattle, esp. sheep; beast, 
animal. 

pedes, itis [pes], m., foot- 
soldier; sing., as collective 
noun, soldiery. 

pelagus, I, n., sea, the open sea. 

Pelasgl, orum, m., the Pelas- 
gians, the earliest inhabi- 
tants of Greece; Greeks. 

Pelasgus, a, um, Pelasgian, 
Grecian. 

Pelias, ae, m., a Trojan. 

P elides, ae, m. patr., son, or 
descendant, of Peleus; Achilles 
(II, 548); Pyrrhus (II, 263). 

pellax, acis, deceitful, wily, 
crafty, artful. 

pellis, is, f ., skin, hide. 

pello, ere, pepuli, pulsum, 
drive, drive out, expel, banish. 

Pelopeus, a, um, of Pelops, 
father of Atreus; Pelopian, 
Grecian. 

Pelorus, I, m., the N. E. prom- 
ontory of Sicily; mod. Capo 
di Faro. 

pelta, ae, f., shield (small and 
crescent-shaped) . 

Penates, ium [penus], m., 
the Penates, or household gods; 
strictly the guardians of the 
store-room; they were two 
in number and presided over 
the well-being of the house. 
There were also Penates be- 
longing to the State. 

pendeo, ere, pependi, hang, 
be suspended; lean forward, 



overhang; loiter, linger; hang 
upon, listen eagerly. 

pendo, ere, pependi, pensum, 
'weigh' or 'weigh out'; pay; 
suffer, or pay a penalty. 

penetralia, ium [pi. of pene- 
trans], n., inner rooms of a 
house, interior; of a temple, 
sanctuary, shrine. 

penetrans, e, inner, inner- 
most. 

penetro, are, avi, atum, enter, 
penetrate, go as far as, reach. 

penitus, deeply, far within; 
altogether, utterly; far away 
(I, 512). 

penna, ae, f ., feather, wing. 

Penthesilea, ae, f., queen of 
the Amazons, who came to 
Priam's aid after Hector's 
death; mortally wounded by 
Achilles, her youth and beauty 
filled the heart of her con- 
queror with love.. 

Pentheus, ei, and eos, m., a 
king of Thebes; because he 
opposed the Bacchic cere- 
monies, he was torn in pieces 
by the devotees of the god, 
including his own mother 
Agave, who took him for a 
wild beast. 

penus, us or I, m. and f., and 
penus, oris, n., store of 
food, provisions. 

peplum, i, n., the peplum, 
or richly embroidered state- 
robe, of Minerva; it was woven 
by the wives and maidens of 
Attica for the statue of Athene 
as goddess of the state, and 
presented at the Panathenaia. 

per, prep, with ace. (1) of 
space, through, throughout, (2) 
of time, through, during, (3) 
of instrument, through, by 
means of, (4) of cause, through, 
on account of, (5) in adjuration 
and entreaty, by. 

perago, ere, egi, actum, carry 
through, carry out, go through 
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with; continue, pursue; go 
through, canvass (VI, 105). 

peragro, are, avi, atum, wan- 
der through, travel over, tra- 
verse. 

percello, ere, culi, culsum, 
strike, smite, strike with con- 
sternation (I, 413); overthrow. 

percurro, ere, eucurri (curri), 
cursum, run through or over, 
mention cursorily. 

percutid, ere, cussi, cussum 
[per + quatio], strike, 
smite; affect deeply (I, 513). 

perditus, a, um [perdo], lost, 
ruined, undone. 

peredo, ere, edi, esum, de- 
vour, consume, waste away. 

pereo, ire, ivi (ii), itum, 
pass away; be destroyed, be 
ruined, perish, die (used 
as pass, of perdo). 

pererrS, are, avi, atum, wan- 
der through or over; survey; 
try (V, 441). 

perfectus, a, urn, finished, 
complete; done in, wrought. 

perfero, ferre, tuli, latum, 
bear through, convey; with 
reflex., betake; bring news; 
bear, endure. 

perficio, ere, feci, fectum, per- 
form, execute, finish, complete, 
achieve. 

perfidus, a, um [per + fides], 
'breaking faith' ; faithless, 
false, treacherous, perfidious. 

perflo, are, blow through or over. 

perfundo, ere, fudi, fusum, 
pour over, bedew, drench; bathe;' 
steep, dye. 

Pergameus, a, um, of Troy, 
Trojan. 

Pergamum, I, n., Pergama, 
drum, n. pi., Pergamus, I, 
f., the citadel of Troy; 
an Epirote citadel of the same 
name (III, 336). 

per go, ere, perrexi perrec- 
tem [per + rego], go on, 
proceed, continue. 



perhibeo, ere, ui, itum [per 
+ habeo], hold out, present; 
maintain, assert, say, tell. 

periculum, or periclum, n., 
trial; risk, danger, peril, jeop- 
ardy. 

perimo, ere, emi, emptum 
[per + emo], take away en- 
tirely; destroy, extinguish, an- 
nihilate; kill, slay. 

Periphas, antis, m., a Greek, 
companion of Pyrrhus. 

periurium, ii, n., false oath, 
perjury. 

periurus, a, um [per + ius], 
'breaking oaths'; perjured. 

perlabor, i, lapsus sum, slip 
through, glide over. 

per lego, ere, legi, lectum, 
examine, scan, survey. 

permetior, iri, mensus sum, 
'measure through' ; traverse, 
travel over. 

permisceo, ere, miscui, mix- 
turn (mistum), mix, min- 
gle. 

permitto, ere, misi, missum, 
let go; surrender, entrust, com- 
mit; allow (aliquid alicui), 
the direct object may be 
represented by inf., ace. and 
pass. inL, or ut- clause). 

permulceo, ere, mulsi, mul- 
sum or mulctum, 'stroke'; 
soothe, calm, appease. 

pernix, icis [per + nitor], 
swift } fleet, brisk. 

perodi, 5disse, hate thoroughly, 
detest, abhor, loathe; part., 
perosus (in act. sense), detest- 
ing, loathing (VI, 435). 

perpetuus, a, um, continuous, 
entire, whole, perpetual. 

perrumpo, ere, rupi, ruptum, 
break, or burst, through. 

persentio, ire, sensi, sensum, 
feel deeply; perceive clearly. 

persolvo, ere, solvi, solutum, 
pay; give, render. 

persono, are, ui, make a 
sound on a musical instru- 
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ment, sound; make resound or 
echo. 
persto, are, stiti, statum, 

stand firmly; persist, remain 
steadfast. 
pertaedet, ere, taesum est, 

impers., it greatly wearies or 
disgusts; me pertaedet, / 
am utterly tired of, sick of, 
disgusted with. 

pertento, are, avi, atum, 
'test'; thrill; pervade. 

pervenio, ire, veni, ventum, 
come through, arrive, reach. 

pervius, a, um, passable, easy 
of access (II, 453) . 

pes, pedis, m., foot; foot-rope 
(at the end of a sail); facere 
pedem, tack (V, 830). 

pestis, is, f., plague, pestilence; 
infection, taint; destruction, 
ruin, death; pest, scourge. 

Petelia, ae, f., a towninBrut- 
tium; mod. Strongoli. 

peto, ere, petlvi (ii), petitum, 
aim at, make for; seek (in 
hostile sense), hence, fall 
upon, attack; seek (in favour- 
able sense), hence, go to fetch, 
strive to win; beg, ask, request. 

Phaeaces, um, m., the Phaea- 
cians, settlers in the island of 
Scheria early identified as 
Corcyra {Corfu). Their ships 
were of wondrous sort, tra- 
versing the sea without steers- 
man or rudder. 

Phaedra, ae, f., daughter of 
Minos, king of Crete, and wife 
of Theseus. When her step- 
son Hippolytus refused her 
love, she compassed his death 
by slandering him to Theseus. 

Phaethon, ontis ['shining one'], 
son of Helios (who is himself 
sometimes called Phaethon); 
the sun. 

phalanx, angis, f., line, host 
(of army or navy in close 
battle order), 

phalerae, arum, f., trappings, 



decorations (for the harness 
on the head or breast of 
horses); also worn sometimes 
as signs of military rank. 

pharetra, ae, f., quiver. 

Phegeus, ei, m., a Trojan at- 
tendant. 

Philoctetes, ae, m., a famous 
archer, companion of Her- 
cules; after he had slain Paris 
with the arrows of Hercules, 
Troy was conquered. 

Phmeius, a, um, of Phineus; 
he was struck blind for having 
deprived his sons of sight 
upon a false accusation. 

Phlegethon, outis ['the blaz- 
ing river'], m., a river of fire 
in the lower world. 

Phlegyas, ae, m., father of 
Ixion; to avenge his daughter, 
he set fire to the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi. 

Phoebeus, a, um, of Phoebus, 
Phoebean. 

Phoebus, I ['the beaming one'], 
m., Phoebus {Apollo), the god 
of light and life and purity. 

Phoenices, um, m., the Phoe- 
nicians. 

Phoenissa, ae, f., of Phoe- 
nicia, Phoenician; esp. as a 
noun, a Phoenician woman, 
i. e. Dido. 

Phoenix, Icis, m., the tutor of 
Achilles whom he accom- 
panied to Troy. 

Pholoe, es, f., a slave. 

Phorbas, antis, m., a Trojan 
(V, 842). 

Phorcus, I, m,, a sea-god, 
father of the Gorgons, and 
of the dragon Ladon who 
guarded the apples of the 
Hesperides. 

Phryges, um, m., Phrygians; 
Trojans. 

Phrygius, a, um, Phrygian, 
Trojan. 

Phthia, ae, f ., a town in Thess- 
aly, birth-place of Achilles. 
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piaculum, I [pio], n., expiatory 
offering; expiation; crime. 

picea, ae, f., pitch-pine. 

piceus, a, um, of pitch, pitchy; 
pitch-black. 

pictura, ae, f., painting; pic- 
ture. 

picturatus, a, um, embroidered. 

pietas, atis, f., dutiful conduct; 
devotion, piety; loyalty, patri- 
otism; pity. 

piget, ere, uit, impers., it vexes, 
displeases, irks; me piget, / 
am vexed, displeased, annoyed. 

pignus, oris, n., pledge, token, 
assurance, proof. 

pineus, a, um of pine. 

pingo, ere, pinxi, pictum, 
paint; embroider; tattoo; pic- 
tus, a, um, painted; em- 
broidered; tattooed; variegated, 
gay-plumaged, bright-plumed. 

pinguis, e,fat; rich; fertile. 

pinifer, era, erum, pine-bear- 
ing. 

pinus, us, or I, f., pine, pine- 
tree, fir-tree; meton., ship. 

pio, are, avi, atum, expiate, 
atone for, appease, assail. 

Pirithftus, I, m., son of Ixion, 
comrade of Theseus in the 
attempted abduction of Pros- 
erpine in Hades, but compelled 
to pine there in everlasting 
chains as a punishment, while 
Theseus was released by Her- 
cules. 

piscdsus, a, um, fishful; fin- 
haunted. 

pistrix, icis [see also pristis], 
f., sea-monster. 

pius, a, um, that does one's 
duty (1) to gods, (2) to 
kindred, (3) to husband or 
wife, (4) to benefactor, (5) 
to host or guest, (6) to country, 
(7) to mankind (said of the 
gods); thus (1) good (2) 
dutiful (3) tender (4) grateful 
(5) honourable (6) loyal, patri- 
otic (7) merciful, pitiful. 



pix, picis, f., pitch. 

placabilis, e [placo], easily 
appeased, propitious. 

placed, ere, placui or placitus 
sum, please, be pleasing or 
agreeable; placet, placitum 
est, mini, it is my pleasure, 
view, decision, etc. 

placide, calmly, peacefully, 
quietly. 

placidus, a, um, peaceful, 
calm, quiet; kindly; propitious. 

placitus, a, um, pleasing, 
acceptable. 

placo, are, an, atum, quiet, 
calm, soothe; appease. 

plaga, ae, f., hunting-net. 

plaga, ae, f., region, tract, 
quarter. 

plangor, oris, m., striking 
(of the breast); wailing, lam- 
entation. 

planta, ae, f., sole of the foot. 

plaudo, ere, plausi, plausum, 
beat; clap, flap; beat time 
(VI, 644). 

plausus, us, m., beating, clap- 
ping, flapping; applause. 

Plemyrium, ii, n., a promon- 
tory south of the great har- 
bour of Syracuse in Sicily. 

plenus, a, um [akin to com- 
pleo, etc.], full. 

plico are, avi or -ui, atus or 
-itus, fold, coil. 

pluma, ae, f ., feather, plume. 

plumbum, I, n., lead. 

plurimus, a, um, sup. of 
multus, most; very much; 
very great; great, huge; full 
many a. 

plus, pluris, neut. subst. in 
sing, followed by partit. gen.; 
adj., in pi.; more. 

Pluton, onis, m., Pluto, brother 
of Jupiter, and king of the 
lower world. The wd. means 
1 Giver of Wealth', because it 
is from the depths of the earth 
that corn and its attendant 
blessings are produced. 
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pluvius, a, um, bringing rain, 
rainy. 

poculum, I, n., drinking-cup, 
goblet; cupful (III, 354). 

poena, ae, f., punishment, pen- 
alty, revenge; Poenae, person., 
the Furies (IV, 471). 

Poem, orum, m., 'Phoenicians'; 
hence, Carthaginians, as Phoe- 
nician colonists; v. Kar- 
thago. 

Polites, ae, m., a son of Priam. 

polliceor, eri, itus sum, prom- 
ise. 

polluo, ere, pollui, pollu- 
tum, defile, pollute; violate, 
desecrate. 

Pollux, ucis, m., twin brother of 
Castor, and master of the 
art of boxing. On the death 
of Castor, Pollux, the immor- 
tal son of Jupiter, prays his 
father to let him die too; 
and so he is permitted to 
spend alternately one day 
among the gods his peers, the 
other in the lower world with 
his beloved brother. The 
twin brothers are the ideal 
types of bravery and dexter- 
ity in fight, as well as patrons 
of the storm-tossed mariner. 

polus, I, m., the pole, north- 
pole; heavens. 

Polydorus, i, m., a son of 
Priam, put to death for 
lucre's sake, ace. to the trage- 
dians, by Polymnestor of 
Thrace. 

Polyphemus, I, m., a Cyclops, 
son of Poseidon, who held 
Ulixes prisoner in his cave, 
and devoured several of the 
latter' s companions, until the 
hero made him drunk and 
gouged out his eye. 

Polyphoetes, ae, m., a Trojan, 
priest of Ceres. 

PSmetia, ae, f., and P5metii, 
orum, m., a town of the 
Volsci, a Latin tribe. 



pompa, ae, f., solemn proces- 
sion. 

pondus, eris, n., weight, bur- 
den, mass. 

pone, behind, after (II, 208). 

pono, ere, posui, positum, 
put, place, set; set up, erect; 
lay out (II, 664); lay aside 
(I, 291); lay before, serve 
(IV, 602). 

pontus, I, m., sea, the deep. 

popularis, e, of the people, 
popular. 

populeus, a, um, of, or be- 
longing to poplars. . 

populor, ari, atus sum, and 
populo, are, avi, atum 
(predom. form in Virgil), 
lay waste, ravage, plunder; 
deprive of, mutilate. 

porriciS, ere, porreci, por- 
rectum [old form for proi- 
cio], cast, as an offering to 
the gods. 

porrigo, ere, rexi, rectum 
[por (-pr5) + rego], stretch, 
or spread out, extend. 

porro, forward, afar; afterwards, 
in course of time (V, 600) . 

porta, ae, f ., gate, door, passage, 
outlet. 

portendo, ere, tend!, ten- 
turn (a variation of pro- 
tendo, with specialised mean- 
ing) ; portend. 

portentum, I, n., omen, por- 
tent. 

porticus, us, f., colonnade, gal- 
lery; porch. 

portitor, oris, m., ferryman, 
boatman. 

por to, are, avi, atum, bear,, 
carry, bring. 

Portunus, I [portus], m., god 
of harbours. Perhaps origi- 
nally the god of house and 
home, taking portus in its old 
sense of the 'entrance to a 
house.' 

portus, us, m., harbour, haven, 
port. 
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posco, ere, poposci, ask, beg, 
demand; call on (I, 666). 

possum, posse, potui [potis 
+ sum], be able, can; can do 
(with neut. pronoun or adj.). 

post, behind; afterwards, after, 
hereafter, later, then, next; 
prep, with ace, behind; after. 

posterus, a, um, sup. postre- 
mus and postumus, follow- 
ing, next, succeeding; (nom. 
sing. masc. is not found). 

postnabe5, ere, ui, itum, 
place after, esteem less. 

postis, is, m., post, door-post, 
door. 

postquam, after that, after, 
when. 

postremus, a, um, last, hind- 
most; at the lower end. 

postumus, a, um, last, latest 
born, i. e. youngest. 

potens, entis, able, mighty, 
powerful; ruling over, master of. 

potentia, ae, f., power, might. 

potestas, atis, f ., ability, power; 
opportunity. 

potior, iri, Itus sum [potis], 
become master of, gain, obtain, 
seize, secure. 

potis, pote, able; comp., potior, 
ius, better, preferable. 

potius, rather, preferably. 

poto, are, avi, atum, also 
potum, drink, tipple. 

prae, prep, with abl., before. 

praebeo, ere, ui, itum [prae 
-f habeo], hold out or 
forth, offer. 

praecedd, ere, cessi, cessum, 
go before. 

praecelsus, a, um, very high, 
lofty. 

praeceps, cipitis [prae + 
caput], head-foremost, head- 
long; at headlong speed, in 
haste, hurried; as a noun, n., 
verge, dizzy edge. 

praeceptum, I, n., rule, order, 
command, instruction; warn- 
ing. 



praecipio, ere, cepi, ceptum, 

anticipate; prescribe. 

praecipito, are, avi, atum, 
trans., throw headlong, hurl, 
hurry along; intr., fall head- 
long, fall, hasten down. 

praecipue, especially, above all. 

praecipuus, a, um [prae + 
capio], especial, chief, par- 
ticular, distinguished. 

praeclarus, a, um, famous, 
distinguished, illustrious 

praeco, dnis, m., herald. 

praecordia, drum, n., 'parts 
before the heart', hence ' dia- 
phragm 7 ; heart, breast; vitals. 

praeda, ae, f., booty, plunder; 
prey, game. 

praedico, ere, dixi, dictum, 
foretell, predict; forewarn. 

praedictum, i, n., prediction, 
prophecy. . 

praeeo, ire, ivi (ii), itum, 
go before, lead. 

praeferd, ferre, tuli, latum, 
bear before; place before, pre- 
fer. 

praeficio, ere, feci, fectum, 
set over, put in command of. 

praefigd, ere, fixi, fixum, 
fix on the front or end of; tip, 
point. 

praemetuo, ere, fear, or dread, 
in advance. 

praemitto, ere, misi, missum, 
send forward, ahead, or in 
advance. 

praemium, ii [prae + emo], 
reward, recompense; prize 
(always pi. in Virgil). 

praenato, are, glide by, flow by. 

praepes, etis [prae + rt. of 
petd], flying forwards, swift 
of flight; as a noun, winged 
creature, bird. 

praepmguis, e, very fat, rich, 
or fertile. 

praeripid, ere, ripui, reptum, 
snatch in advance, seize first. 

praeruptus, a, um, broken 
off, precipitous, sheer 
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praescius, a, um, foreknowing, 
prescient. 

praesens, entis, present, at 
hand; in person, before one's 
eyes; immediate, instant; 
prompt, ready; helpful, effica- 
cious (III, 611). 

praesentio, ire, sensi, sen- 
sum, feel beforehand, have 
a presentiment of, divine. 

praesepe (-saepe), is [prae + 
saepes], n., enclosure; stall, 
fold; hive (I, 435). 

praesideo, ere, sedi, preside 
over, protect. 

praesto, are, stiti, stitum 
(fut. part, praestaturus), 
(1) intrans., with dat., excel, 
surpass (2) trans., perform, 
shew, exhibit; praestat, it 
is better. 

praetendd, ere, tendi, ten- 
turn, stretch forth or before, 
hold out; praetentus, stretched 
out before, lying in front of. 

praeter, prep, with ace, except; 
beyond, besides, contrary to; 
past, by. 

praeterea, besides; hereafter (I, 
69). 

praetereo, ire, ivi (ii), itum, 
pass by; outstrip. 

praeterlabor, i, lapsus sum, 
glide by; sail past. 

praetervehor, i, vectus sum 
[passive or deponent], to be 
borne, past; sail by. 

praetexo, ere, texui, textum, 
fringe, border, edge; cover, 
cloak, seek to conceal. 

praeverto, ere, verti, outstrip, 
outrun; anticipate; preoccupy; 
dep. form used only in pres. 
tense. 

prae video, ere, vidi, visum, 
foresee. 

pratum, i, n., meadow. 

pravus, a, um, crooked, dis- 
torted, wrong; as a noun, 
pravum, i, n., wrong, false- 
hood, 



precor, ari, atus sum, pray 
to; pray for. 

prehendd, ere, hendi, hen- 
sum, and prendo, ere, pren- 
di, prensum, grasp, seize; 
catch, clutch; overtake. 

premo, ere, press!, pressum, 
press, press upon, press down, 
press hard after; oppress; 
repress; curb; check; control 
(I, 54). 

prenso (prehenso), are, avi, 
atum [prehendd], grasp, 
seize. 

presso, are, avi, atum [pre- 
mo], press; squeeze. 

pretium, ii, n., price; bribe; 
reward, prize. 

prex, precis, f., prayer, en- 
treaty; nom. sing, not in use. 

Priameius, a, um, of Priam. 

Priamides, ae, m. patr., son 
of Priam. 

Priamus, i, m., (1) Priam, 
king of Troy; (2) a grandson 
of King Priam. The name 
Priamus, which is interpreted 
to mean "ransomed", is sup- 
posed to have been given to 
the last king of Troy after 
the city's first sacking by Her- 
cules. 

pridem, long ago, long since. 

primo, at first, at the outset. 

primum, first, in the first place; 
ut, or quum primum, as 
soon as. 

primus, a, um, sup. of prior, 
first, foremost; first part of; 
earliest; chief, principal; as 
a noun, primi, orum, m., 
chiefs; in primis, especially. 

princeps, cipis [primus + 
capio], first, foremost, chief; 
as a noun, m., chief, leader, 
prince; author, founder (III, 
168). 

principium, ii, n., beginning, 
commencement; principio, abl. 
as adv., in the beginning, in 
the first place, first. 
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prior, us, former, earlier; first; 

as a noun, priores, um, m., 

forefathers, men of former 

times. 
priscus, a, um, old, ancient, 

old-time, old-fashioned. 
pristinus, a, um, former. 
Pristis, the name of a Trojan 

ship (V, 116). 
prius, before, sooner. 
priusquam, also prius . . . 

quam, before that, before. 
pr5, prep, with abl., in front of; 

in behalf of; instead of; for, 

as; in return for. 
pro, inter j., 01 ah! alas! 
proavus, i, m., great-grand- 
father; ancestor. 
probo, are, avi, atum, approve; 

test. 
Procas, ae, m., one of the Alb an 

kings. 
procax, acis, bold, insolent; 

boisterous, wild. 
procedo, ere, cessi, cessum, 

go forward, advance, proceed; 

pass (of time) ; continue. 
procella, ae, f., heavy wind, 

blast, squall. 
procer, eris, m., sing. (ace. 

case found in Juvenal VIII, 

26); pi., chiefs, nobles, princes. 
proclamo, are, avi, atum, 

shout aloud; proclaim. 
Procris, idis, f ., wife of Cepha- 

lus, by whose unerring spear 

(the original gift of Artemis to 

Procris) she was accidentally 

killed; she is a type of the 

jealous wife. 
procul, at a distance, afar. 
procumbd, ere, cubui, cubi- 

tum, lean, or bend, forward; 

fall (in death, battle or 

ruin) . 
procurro, ere, cucurri (curri), 

cursum, run out, project, jut. 
procurvus, a, um, curved, 

winding. 
procus, I, m., wooer, suitor; [cf. 

precor]. 



prodeo, ire, ivi (il), itum, go, 

or come, forward, advance. 
prodigium, ii, n., portent, omen, 



proditio, 5nis, f., treason, treach- 
ery; charge, of treason (II, 
83). 

prodo, ere, didi, ditum, put 
forth; bring forth, produce, 
betray; give up; hand down, 
transmit (TV, 231). 

produco, ere, duxL ductum, 
lead forth; prolong, protract. 

proelium, ii, n., battle, com- 
bat, fight. 

profanus, a, um [pro + fa- 
num], profane, unholy; un- 
initiated. 

profero, ferre, tuli, latum, 
Carry forward, extend. 

prdnciscor, i, profectus sum, 
set out, start, depart, come; 
proceed from. 

prdfor, fari, fatus sum, speak 
out. 

profugus, a, um, fleeing, exiled; 
as a noun, m., fugitive, exile. 

profundus, a, um, deep, pro- 
found; high. 

progenies, ei, f., descent, race; 
offspring, progeny, stock. 

prdgigno, ere, genui, bear, 
bring forth, produce. 

progredior, i, gressus sum; 
go forward, advance, proceed. 

prohibed, ere, ui, itum, hold 
back, hinder; keep off, prevent; 
forbid, prohibit. 

pr5ici5, ere, ieei, iectum, 
throw forth, or down; throw 
away, give up, renounce; pro- 
iectus, a, um, jutting, pro- 
jecting. 

prolabor, i, lapsus sum, glide 
forward; fall in ruins. 

proles, is, f., offspring, progeny, 
race, posterity. 

proluo, ere lui, lutum, wet; 
drench. 

proluvies, ei [pro + lu5], f., 
discharge, excrement. 
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promereor, eri, itus sum, 

deserve, merit. 
promissum, i, n., promise. 
promitto, ere, misi, missum, 

promise; vow, profess; pledge. 

promo, ere, prompsi, promp- 
tum [pr5 + emo], broach, 
bring forth, produce; put forth; 
se promere, come forth, ap- 
pear. 

prdnuba, ae [pr5 + nub5], 
f., bride-escorting, an epithet 
applied to Juno as goddess of 
marriage. 

pronus, a, um [pro], leaning 
forward; sloping, sloping to 
the shore (V, 212). 

propago, inis [pro + rt. of 
pango], f., 'layer' of a vine; 
stock y progeny, race. 

prope, adv. and prep, with 
ace, near. 

propere, hastily, quickly, speed- 
ily. 

propero, are, avi, atum, has- 
ten, make haste. 

propinquo, are, draw near, 
approach. 

propinquus, a, um [prope], 
near, neighbouring; as a noun, 
relative, kinsman. 

propior, ius, nearer. 

propius [prope], comp., more 
closely; nearer. 

propono, ere, posui, positum, 
set forth, offer, propose, dis- 



proprius, a, um, one's own, 

special; abiding (III, 85). 
propter [prope], prep, with 

ace, near; on account of, 

because of. 
propugnaculum, I, bulwark, 

defence. 
prdra, ae, f., prow. 
proripio, ere, ripui, reptum, 

drag, or snatch, forth; se 

proripere, rush out, fling 

(in its intr. use). 
prorumpo, ere, rupi, ruptum, 

break forth; cast or belch forth; 



proruptus, a, um, dashing, 
rushing. 
prosequor, i, secutus sum, 

follow, attend, accompany; pro- 
ceed, continue. 

Proserpina, ae, f., wife of 
Pluto, and queen of the nether 
world. The Roman name is 
regarded (by some) as an 
altered form of the Greek 
Persephone. As the daugh- 
ter of Demeter, her symbol 
was the cornucopia; as the 
spouse of Pluto, she was 
represented with rich adorn- 
ments and the pomegranate. 

prosilio, ire, silui, leap, or 
spring, forward. 

prospectd, are, avi, atum 
[spicio], look forth; look out 
upon; descry, scan. 

prospectus, us [prospicio], 
m., view, prospect, outlook. 

prdsper, or prosper us, a, um 
[pro + spes], favourable, 
auspicious, propitious, pros- 
perous. 

prospicio, ere, spexi, spec- 
turn, look forward, out, or 
forth; descry, peer at, peer. 

prosum, prSdesse, profui, be 
useful to, profit, avail. 

proteg5, ere, texi, tectum, 
cover in front, protect, shelter. 

protendd, ere, tendi, tentum, 
stretch forth, or out, extend. 

prdtinus [pro + tenus], right 
on, continuously; forthwith. 

prdtrahd, ere, traxi, tractum, 
draw forth, drag forward. 

provehd, ere, vexi, vectum, 
carry forward; provehor, i, 
vectus sum, as middle or 
passive, sail on, sail; proceed 
(II, 107). 

proximus, a, um [sup. of 
propior], nearest, next. 

prudentia, ae, f., prescience; 
knowledge, skill; wisdom. 

prima, ae, f., live coal. 

pubens, entis, exuberant, juicy; 
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downy; luxuriant, rank (IV, 
514). 

pubes, eris, mature, full-grown; 
downy. 

pubes, is, f., groin, middle, 
waist; youth, young men; off- 
spring. 

piibesco, ere, pubui, come to 
manhood. 

pudeo, ere, pudui or puditum 
est, be, or make, ashamed; 
impers., me pudet, / am 
ashamed. 

pudor, oris, m., sense of 
shame; modesty, decency, hon- 
our, purity; scruples (IV, 55). 

puella, ae, f., girl, maiden. 

puer, eri, m., boy, son; child. 

puerilis, e, of a boy, of boys; 
boyish. 

pugna, ae, f., fight. 

pugno, are, avi, atum, fight; 
contend against, oppose. 

pugnus, i, m., fist. 

pulcher, chra, chrum, beauti- 
ful, fair, handsome; glorious 
(of action). 

pulso, are, avi, atum [pello], 
strike, beat; reach, touch; throb; 
play upon, strike the strings 
of a musical instrument; 
throb. 

pulsus, iis, m., beating, strik- 
ing; tramp, trampling. 

pulverulentus, a, um, covered 
with dust, dusty. 

pulvis, eris, m., dust. 

pumex, icis, m., 'pumice-stone', 
porous rock; rock. 

puniceus, a, um, 'having 
the Punic colour', purple. 

Punicus, a, um, Punic, Car- 
thaginian. 

puppis, is, f., stern of a ship; 
ship. 

piirgo, are, avi, atum [piirus 
+ ago], cleanse, purify; se 
purgare, clear away, vanish. 

purpura, ae, f., purple. 

purpureus, a, um, purple; 
bright, lustrous, rosy. 



piirus, a, um, clean, pure; clear; 

headless (VI, 760). 
puto, are, avi, atum (lit., 

to clean, prune); make clear; 

reckon, suppose, think; ponder, 

weigh. 
Pygmalion, onis, m., brother 

of Dido. 
pyra, ae, f ., funeral pile, pyre. 
PyrgS, us, f., nurse of Priam's 

children. 
Pyrrhus, i, m., son of Achilles, 

also called Neoptolemus. 



qua [abl. of qui and quis, rel., 
interrog., and indef.], where; 
how; in any way, anywhere. 

quadrigae, arum [for quad- 
riiugae], f., four-horse team; 
four-horse chariot, chariot. 

quadrupes, pedis, four-footed; 
as subst., animal (any gender), 
and esp. horse (m.). 

quaero, ere, quaesivi, quae- 
situm, search, seek, look for, 
ask for; inquire; seek (to no 
purpose), miss (V, 814). 

quaesitor, oris, m., examiner, 
inquisitor, judge. 

quaes 5, ere [old form of 
quaero], beg, pray,' beseech; 
(surviving in class. Latin 
only in 1st per. sing, and pi. 
pres. ind.). 

qualis, e, interrog. and rel. 
adj., of what sort, what sort 
of; such as, as. 

quam (1) ace. sing. fern, of 
quis or qui; (2) adv., as, 
than; (3) with superlatives 
(with or without some part of 
possum), as . . . possible, 
as ... I can, could, etc. 

quamquam, although; and yet. 

quamvis [quam + vis, from 
void], however much; although. 

quando, (1) adv. (a) interrog. 
when? (b) indef. at any time. 
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ever; (2) conj., when; now that, 
since. 

quant us, (1) interrog. how 
great? (2) correl. with some 
part of tantus as antecedent, 
as; or with some part of 
tantus understood, as, as 
great as. 

quare, or qua re, (1) interrog., 
why? wherefore? (2) rel. 
wherefore, and therefore. 

quartus, a, um, fourth. 

quasso, are, avi, atum [qua- 
tio], shake violently, brandish; 
shatter. 

quater, four times. 

quatio, ere, , quassum, 

shake; cause to shake or 
tremble; beat, flap; torment 
(VI, 571). 

quattuor, indecl., four. 

-que, and; -que . . . -que, both 
. . . and. 

qued, quire, quivi (quii), 
quitum, be able, can. 

quercus, us, f., oak-tree, oak; 
garland of oak-leaves. 

querella, or querela,* ae [quer- 
or], f ., complaint. 

queror, I, questus sum, com- 
plain, lament, bewail. 

questus, us, m., complaint; 
plaintive wail. 

qui, quae, quod, (1) rel. 
pron., who, which, what, that; 
as; (2) interrog. pron., who? 
which? what? (3) indef. pron., 
any, with si, ne, num. 

quia, because. 

quianam, interrog. adv., where- 
fore? why? why pray? 

quicumque, quaecumque, 
quodcumque, whoever, what- 
ever, whatsoever, etc. It is 
sometimes used (e. g. Ill, 
301) as = quivis. 

quidem, indeed, forsooth, at 
least. 

*Nettleship says that quer- 
ella is the proper spell- 
ing. 



quies, etis, f., rest, repose; 

peace, quiet; lull, pause. 
quiescd, ere, quievi, quie- 

tum, rest, be quiet, repose, 
be still; cease. 

quietus, a, um, peaceful, quiet, 
restful, calm. 

quin, (1) in principal clauses 
(a) interrog., why not? (b) affir- 
mative, nay (2) in subordi- 
nate clauses always followed 
by subj., so that . . . not. 

quini, ae, a, five each; five. 
Poets often use distributives 
in place of cardinals (cf. 
V, 560). 

quinquaginta, indecl., fifty. 

quippe, indeed, forsooth, to be 
sure; since, seeing that. 

Quirinus, I, m., a name given 
by the Romans to the dei- 
fied Romulus; it was origi- 
nally the Sabine name* of 
Mars fr. curis = quiris, 
lance. 

quis, quid, subst. interrog. 
pron., who? what? (quis is 
adjectival in I, 615, and 
III, 317); quid, adv., why? 
what for? how? 

quis, qua, quid, indef. pron., 
any one, anything. 

quisnam, quidnam, who, 
pray? who then? what, pray? 
(adj. in III, 338). The nom. 
sing. fern, comes not fr. 
quisnam but fr. quinam. 

quisquam, quidquam (quic- 
quam), any one, anything; 
it is used with negatives, 
expressed or implied, e. g. 
vix or si; is always em- 
phatic, and has no plural and 
no feminine. 

quisque, quaeque, quidque 
and (as adj.) quodque, each, 
every; each one, every one, 
everything. 

quisquis, , quicquid (quid- 
quid), whoever, whosoever, 
whatever, whatsoever. 
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quo, (1) rel. and interrog. adv., 
where, whither, to what point, 
why, wherefore; (2) conj., 
that, in order that. 

quocirca, for which reason, 
wherefore. 

quocumque, whithersoever, no 
matter whither, in any direc- 
tion whatsoever. 

quod [n. ace. of qui], that, 
in that, because; therefore, 
wherefore; but, however, more- 
over. 

qudmodo, or quo modo, in 
what way or manner; how? 
in the manner that, just as. 

quonam, whither, pray? 

quondam, at one time, once, 
formerly; sometimes, at times; 
some time, ever (VI, 876). 

quoniam [quom + iam], 
since now, since, because. 

quoque, also, too. 

quot, indecl., how many? as 
many as. 

quotannis, every year, annually. 

quotiens, how often? as often 
as. 

quousque, how long? how 



quum, when, whenever; since. 



rabidus, a, um, raving, mad; 

frenzied, frantic. 
rabies, em, e, f., madness, 

frenzy, rage, fury. 
radius, ii, m., ^ rod; spoke; 

beam, or ray, of light. 
radix, icis, f., root. 
radd, ere, rasi, rasum, scrape, 

shave; graze, skirt. 
ramus, I, m., h^anch, bough; 

wreath. 
rapidus, a, um [rapid], rapid, 

swift, quick; consuming, de- 
vouring. 
rapid, ere, rapui, raptum, 

seize, snatch, catch, carry off; 



snatch up; pillage, ravish; 
snatch away, rescue; range over 
or through, scour (VI, 8). 

rap to, are, avi, a turn [rapio], 
drag along. 

raptor, oris, m., robber, plun- 
derer; as an adj., plundering. 

raptum, i, n., plunder, booty, 
spoil. 

raresco, ere, lit. grow thin; 
grow wider, open out or up 
(III, 411). 

rarus, a, um, thin; of nets, 
wide-meshed; scattered, here 
and there, at intervals; few, 
faltering, incoherent. 

ratio, 5nis [reor], f., reckoning, 
method, style, plan; reason; 
good cause (II, 314). 

ratis, is, f., raft; boat, vessel, 
ship. 

ratus, see reor. 

raucus, a, um, hoarse; ring- 
ing, roaring, resounding. 

re- or red-, inseparable parti- 
cle, again, back. 

rebellis, e [re- + bellum], 
renewing war; rebellious. 

recedo, ere, cessi, cessum, 
recede, go back; give way; 
stand back; disappear. 

recens, ntis, fresh, recent, new; 
fresh from; of water, pure 
(VI, 635). - 

recenseo, ere, ui, sum and 
situm, reckon, count, survey, 
examine, review. 

recidivus, a, um [re- + cade], 
'falling back'; returning, re- 
stored (IV, 344). 

recingo, ere, cinxi, cinctum, 
ungird, loosen. 

recipio, ere, cepi, ceptum, 
get back, recover; admit, re- 
ceive; with me, .te, se, 
betake one's self; of penalty, 
. exact, inflict. 

reciudd, ere, clusi, clusum 
[re- + elaudS], open, dis- 
close, reveal; unsheathe. 

recolo, ere, colui, cultum, 
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'till again' ; think over, consider, 

review. 
recondo, ere, didi, ditum, 

lay up, store,' hide, conceal, 

bury. 
recorder, ari, atus sum [re- 

-f- cor], call to mind, recall, 

remember; almost always with 

ace. 
rector, 5ris, m., ruler, master; 

pilot, helmsman. 
rectus, a, um, straight, direct; 

rectum, i, n., the right. 
recubo, are, lie back, recline. 
recurso, are, keep coming back, 

recurring. 
recursus, us, m^ retreating. 
recuso, are, avi, atum [re- 

+ causa], refuse, decline; 

recoil; be reluctant. 
recutio, ere, cussum, strike 

back; cause to reverberate; 

recussus, a, um, made to 

resound. 
reddo, ere, didi, ditum, give 

back, restore; render, pay; 

hand over, give; utter, answer; 

make, cause to be. 
redeo, ire, ivi (ii), itum, 

go back, return. 
redimio, ire, ii, itum, bind 

round, encircle, crown. 
redimo, ere, emi, emptum 

[red- + emo], buy back, 

ransom, redeem. 
reditus, us, m., return. 
redoleo, ere, olui, smell of, 

am fragrant with. 
reduco, ere, duxi, ductum, 

lead, or bring back, draw back; 

rescue; reductus, a, um, 

retired, remote; receding (I, 

161). 
redux, ucis, brought back, re- 
turned. 
refello, ere, felli [re- + fallo], 

disprove, refute. 
refero, ferre^ tuli, latum, 

bear, bring, or carry, back; 

restore, reproduce,' represent, 

repeat; report, relate; reply, 



answer; with reflex, or in pass., 
go back, return, retreat, ebb, 
give way. 

refigo, ere, fixi, fixum, un- 
fasten, loosen, remove; abro- 
gate (VI, 622). 

reflects, ere, flexi, flexum, 
bend, or turn, back; with 
ammum, think of. 

refringo, ere, fregi, fractum, 
break off. 

refugio, ere, fugi, intr., flee 
away, shrink, recede; trans., 
flee from, shrink from, shun. 

refulgeo, ere, fulsi, flash back, 
glitter, glisten. 

refunds, ere, fudi, fusum, 
pour back; pour out, cause to 
overflow; Aefoeronte refuso, 
i. e. A. overflowing. 

regalis, e, kingly, regal. 

regificus, a, um, royal, mag- 
nificent. 

regina, ae, f., queen; princess 
(I, 273). 

regis, onis [rego], f., direction; 
quarter, region, territory. 

regius, a, um, royal. 

regnator, oris, m., ruler, sover- 
eign. 

regno, are, avi, atum, reign; 
reign over. 

regnum, i, n., royal power, 
sovereignty, kingly rule; king- 
dom, realm, royal seat. 

rego, ere, rexim rectum, guide, 
direct; rule, govern, control. 

reiciS, ere, ieci, iectum, throw 
back or off. 

relegS, ere, legi, Iectum, 
retrace, travel or sail past 
again. 

religiS, onis, f., piety, reverence; 
religious scruple, rite, offering, 
object, observance, worship; di- 
vine utterance or revelation 
(III, 363). 

religiSsus, a, um, sacred, holy. 

relinquo, ere, liqui, lictum, 
leave behind, leave, abandon, 
leave, i. e. spare (II, 659); 
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deserere implies dereliction of 
duty. 

reliquiae, arum [relinquS], 
f., remainder, remnant; re- 
mains, leavings. 

reluceS, ere, liixi, shine back, 
shine, glow, gleam. 

remeo, are, avi, return. 

remetior, iri, mensus sum, 
measure again; traverse again; 
observe again; remensus is 
used in pass, sense in II, 
181 and III, 143. 

remex, agis [remus + ago], 
m., rower, oarsman; collec- 
tively, oarsmen, rowers. 

remigium, ii, n., rowing, oar- 
age; collectively, oarsmen + 
crew. 

remittS, ere, misi, missum, 
send back; return, repay; re- 
sign, release, yield. 

remordeS, ere, , morsum, 

'bite again'; vex, torment, 
gnaw, disturb. 

removeo, ere, mSvi, mStum, 
remove, take away. 

remugid, ire, 'bellow back 7 ; 
resound, re-echo. 

remus, i, m., oar. 

Remus, I, m., brother of Rom- 
ulus; (the penult is short). 

renarro, are, tell again; recount, 
relate. 

renascor, I, natus, sum, 'be 
born again'; grow again, be 
renewed. 

renovS, are, avi, a turn, renew, 
revive; undergo again. 

reor, reri, ratus sum, reckon, 
deem, think, calculate, believe; 
ratus, a, um, lit. 'thought 
out' ; fixed, settled, ratified. 

repelld, ere, reppuli, repul- 
sum, drive back, repel, re- 
pulse; reject, scorn, disdain. 

rependS, ere, pendi, pen- 
sum, 'weigh back'; pay back; 
requite; counterbalance, com- 
pensate. 

repente [repens] 



reperio, ire, repperi, reper- 
tum, find, find out, ascertain, 



repetS, ere, petivi, petitum, 

go back to, reseek, repeat, 
retrace, recall. 

repleS, ere, evi, etum, fill 
again, fill up, fill. 

rep o no, ere, posui, positum, 
put back, replace, restore; lay 
out, lay up, store; lay aside, 
lay down; repositus (repos- 
tus), a, um, laid away, bur- « 
ied; remote. 

reports, are, avi, atum, bring, 
or carry, back; report. s 

reposcS, ere, demand back; 
aliquem aliquid, demand 
a thing from some one. 

reprimS, ere, pressi, pressum, 
press back, check, restrain. 

requies, etis, f., rest, repose; 
respite, breathing-spell; resting- 
place. (This noun has no dat. 
sing, and no pi.) 

requiescS, ere, quievi, quie- 
tum, rest. 

requirS, ere, quisivi, quisi- 
tum [re- + quaerS], seek; 
ask; miss, deplore the absence 
or loss of. 

res, rei, f., thing, affair, occur- 
rence, event, situation, state 
of things, action etc.; in pi., 
adventures, events, history, for- 
tunes, fortune, life, power, the 
world; in sing, or pi., state, 
commonwealth. 

rescinds, ere, scidi, scissum, 
tear down, raze, demolish. 

reservS, are, avi, atum, keep 
back, reserve, save up for. 

reses, idis [re- + sedeS], in- 
active, sluggish, dormant. 

resides, ere, sedi remain behind. 

residS, ere, sedi, sit down, 
settle; subside. 

resigno, are, avi, atum, un- 
seal, open. 

resists, ere, stiti, stand still, 
stop; stand forth; withstand. 
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resolvo, ere, solvi, solutum, 

unloose, untie, unbind, relax, 
open, release; cancel, annul, 



resono, are, avi, resound, re- 
echo, ring; make resound (V, 
228). 

respecto, are, look back; look 
back at, regard, care for. 

respicio, ere, spexi, spectum, 
intr., look back; trans., look 
back at or for, look back and 
see; have regard for, respect. 

responded, ere, spondi, spon- 
sum, answer, respond; cor- 
respond to; be opposite (VI, 
23)_. 

responsum, 1, n., answer, reply, 
response. 

restinguo, ere, stinxi, stinc- 
tum, put out, quench. 

restituo, ere, stitui, stitu- 
tum [re- + statuo], set 
up again, restore, re-establish. 

rests, are, stiti, be left, remain. 

results, are, — , a turn, 're- 
bound'; reverberate, re-echo. 

resupinus, a, um, lying on 
the back, thrown back. 

resurgS, ere, surrexi, surrec- 
tum, rise again. 

rete, is, n., net. 

retegS, ere, texi, tectum, 
uncover, reveal, disclose. 

retentS, are, hold back, retard. 

retinaculum, I [retineS], ' hold 
back' ; rope, cable. 

retineS, ere, tinui, tentum, 
hold back, restrain. 

retrahS, ere, traxi, tr actum, 
draw back; call back. 

retro, backwards, back. 

retrSrsus [i. e. retro versus], 
back, backwards. 

reus, I [res], m., originally, 
party to an action (2) party 
accused (3) party answerable 
or responsible for; voti reus 
(V, 237), bound by vow. 
reveho, ere, vexi, vectum, 
bring back, restore. 



revello, ere, velli, vulsum, 

pull away, tear off; drag away; 
dig up, desecrate (IV, 427). 

reverts, ere, verti, and rever- 
tor, I, versus sum, turn 
back, return. 

revinciS, ire, vinxi vinctum, 
bind back, bind around, fasten; 
festoon. 

reviso, ere, revisit. 

revoco, are, avi, atum, call 
back, recover, regain, revive, 
restore; retrace; regather (III, 
451); call out (V, 167). 

revolvo, ere, volvi, voliitum, 
roll back; go back over, repeat; 
revolve, ponder; p. p., revolu- 
tus, changed back; ter revol- 
uta est (IV, 691), thrice she 
sank back. 

revomo, ere, throw up, vomit, 
disgorge. 

rex, regis, m., king; chief, 
ruler; with adjectival force, 
ruling. 

Rhadamanthus, i, m., one 
of the judges in the lower 
world; the other two were his 
brother Minos, king of Crete, 
and Aeacus, king of Aegina. 

Rhesus, i, m., a Thracian king, 
an ally of Troy, slain by Dio- 
mede the very night after 
his arrival before that city. 
It had been prophesied that 
if the white steeds of Rhesus 
once drank of the Xanthus, 
Troy could not be taken. 

Rhipeus, ei, m., a Trojan. 

Rhoeteus, a, um (also Rhoe- 
teius), of Rhoeteum, sl prom- 
ontory near Troy; Rhoetean; 
Trojan. 

rideo, ere, risi, risum, laugh, 
smile; laugh at, ridicule. 

rigens, entis, stiff. 

rigeo, ere, be stiff. 

rigo, are, avi, atum, wet, 
moisten, bedew. 

rima, ae, f., crack, chink. 

rimor, ari, atus sum [rima], 



saepio 



*tear open'; dig up; pry into, 
ransack , rummage. 

rimosus, a, um, full of cracks 
or chinks; leaky. 

ripa, ae, f ., bank of a river. 

rite, ritually, in due form, 
with due observances; duly, 
aright, rightly, well. 

rivus, I, m., stream, brook. 

robur, oris, n., oak-wood, oak- 
tree, oak; hardwood, timber; 
strength, firmness, vigour [ro- 
bur exercitus = the flower 
of the army]. 

rogito, are, avi [rogo], ask 
often or eagerly. 

rogo, are, avi, atum, ask 
(a question); ask (a favour), 
ask for. (In either case, it 
can take an ace. of the person, 
and ace. or clause of the 
thing.) 

rogus, i, m., funeral pile. 

Roma, ae, f., Rome. 

Romanus, a, um, of Rome, 
Roman. 

Romulus, i, m., founder and 
first king of Rome, worshipped 
after his death as Quirinus. 

Romulus, a, um, of Romulus; 
Roman (VI, 876). 

roro, are, avi, atum [ros], 
'drop dew'; drip. 

ros, roris, m., dew; moisture. 

roscidus, a, um, wet with 
dew, dewy. 

roseus, a, um, rosy, rose- 
coloured. 

rostratus, a, um, decorated, 
or adorned, with beaks (of 
ships) . 

rostrum, i, n., beak, of a bird 
or of a ship. 

rota, ae, f., wheel; round, 
revolution. 

rubesco, ere, rubui, grow red, 
redden, blush. 

rudens, entis, m., rope, cord; 
pi., cordage; sheets; rigging. 

rudo, -ivi, -itum, ere, roar, 
bray, bellow, creak (III, 561). 



ruina, ae, f., falling, fall; 
downfall, ruin, overthrow, de- 
struction, wrack, catastrophe, 
convulsion. 

rumor, oris, m., rumor, report. 

rumpo, ere, rupi, ruptum, 
burst, break, tear; force (e. g. 
a passage); violate, destroy; 
give vent to, utter. 

ruo, ere, rui, rutum, fall in 
ruin; fall, sink, set; rush or 
hasten up, e. g. noxruit; speed, 
hurry; trans, upheave, upturn 
(1,35). 

rupes, is [akin to rumpo], 
f., rock, cliff, crag. 

rursus, also rursurn [i. e. 
r ever sum], backward; again. 

riis, ruris, n., country; pi., 
fields. 

rutilo, are, avi, atum [ruti- 
lus], n., redden, glow, gleam. 

Rutuli, drum, m., a tribe of 
Latium whose capital was 
Ardea. Their chief was Tur- 
nas the arch-enemy of Aeneas 
in Italy. 

S 

Sabaeus, a, um, Sabaean, 
of Saba, in Arabia; Arabian; 
the Sabaeans were repre- 
sented by some ancient wri- 
ters as one of the richest na- 
tions in the world, owing to 
the productivity of their land. 

sacer, era, crum, consecrated, 
sacred, devoted; accursed; see 
however note to III, 57. 

saeerdds, otis [sacer], m. and 
f., priest, priestess; bard. 

sacrd, are, avi, atum [sacer], 
consecrate, dedicate, devote. 

sacrum, i, n., pi., sacra . orum, 
sacred objects, sacred rites, 
sacred chants. 

saeculum or saeclum, i, n., 
age; generation. 

saepe, often. 

saepio, ire, saepsi, saeptum 
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[saepes], hedge in, inclose, 

surround. 
saeta, ae, f ., bristle, stiff hair. 
saevid, ire, ii, itum [saevus], 

be fierce or furious, rage; be 

angry or savage. 
saevus, a, um, furious, fierce, 

fell, ruthless; cruel, dire, grim, 

terrible, stern. 
Safaris, is, m., a Trojan slave. 
sagitta, ae, f ., arrow, shaft, bolt. 
sal, salis, m., salt-water, sea, 

brine. 
Salius, ii, m., an Acarnanian 

(V, 298). 
Sallentinus, a, um, of the 

Sallentini, a Calabrian people, 

one of the two Pelasgian 

tribes who occupied the 'heeP 

of Italy. 
Salmoneus, ei, and eos, m., 

son of Aeolus; Jove struck 

him down to Tartarus for 

attempting to imitate his 

thunderbolts with burning 

torches. 
salsus, a, um, salted, salt, 

briny. 
saltern, at least, at all events. 
saltus, us, m., leap, bound; 

only found in ace. and abl. 

sing., and ace, dat., and abl. 

pi. 
saltus, ^ us, m., forest-pasture, 

woodland pasture (level or 

mountainous); glade; ravine. 
salum, i, n., open sea, sea, 

deep; only found in ace. and 

abl. sing. 
salus, utis [akin to salvus], 

f., safety, welfare; deliverance. 
saluto, are ? avi, atum [salus], 

greet, salvje, hail. 
salved, ere, be well; imperative, 

as a greeting, salve, hail! 
Same, es, t\, an island west of 

Greece, also called Cephal- 

lenia, tlW largest in the 

Ionian st/i. 
Samos, i, f,, an island not far 

from Ephesus, sacred to Juno. 



sanctus, a, um, sacred, in- 
violable, holy, august; it is 
the pf. part. pass, of sancio. 

sanguineus, a, um, bloody; 
blood-red; blood-shot. 

sanguis, inis, m., blood, either 
lit. or in the sense of kinship, 
stock, family. 

sanies, ei, f., bloody matter, 
gore; slaver (II, 221). 

sanus, a, um, sound, whole; 
sane. 

Sarpedon, onis, m., son of 
Jupiter, king of Lycia, and 
an ally of Troy in the Trojan 
War; slain by Patroclus at 
the storming of the Greek 
camp. 

sat, see satis. 

sata, orum [sero, sow], n., 
standing corn, grain, crops. 

satid, are, avi, atum [satis], 
satisfy, sate, appease. 

satis (sat), enough, sufficient; 
sufficiently. 

sator, oris, m., sower, creator, 
sire. 

Saturnius, a, um, of Saturn; 
Saturnia, ae, f., (1) Saturn's 
daughter, i. e. Juno. 

Saturnus, i [akin to sero, 
sow], m., Saturn, the ancient 
Latin god of agriculture and 
civilisation, in later times 
identified with the Greek 
Kronos who, thrust out by 
Zeus, came across the sea 
to Latium and settled as 
king on the Capitoline Hill; 
his reign was regarded as the 
Golden Age of Italy. 

saturo, are, avi, atum [satur, 
full], fill, satiate, satisfy, ap- 



satus, see sero, ere. 

saucius, a, um,wounded,pierced, 

smitten, l hors de combaV . 
saxum, I, n., rock (a detached 

fragment), stone; crag, rock 

(in general). 
Scaea, ae, f. Scaean, western; 
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in the phrase Scaea porta, 
and Scaeae portae, the Scae- 
an, or western gate of Troy, 
facing the sea and the Gre- 
cian camp. 

scaena, ae, f., 'stage-back- 
ground' of a theatre; back- 
ground; stage; (see however 
note on IV, 471). 

scalae, arum [scando], f., 
stairs; scaling-ladder. 

scando, ere, climb, mount, 
scale. 

sceleratus, a, urn, polluted, 
accursed; impious, wicked. 

scelero, are, , atum, pol- 
lute, defile, desecrate, contami- 
nate. 

scelus, eris, n., wicked deed, 
crime; wickedness. 

sceptrum, I, n., royal staff, 
sceptre; power, sway, sover- 
eignty (usually pi. in this 
sense). 

scilicet [= scire licet], of 
course, doubtless, forsooth. 

scindo, ere, scidi, scissum, 
cleave, rend, tear, divide. 

scintilla, ae, f., spark. 

scifi, ire, sciyi (ii), scitum, 
know; with inf., know how. 

Scipiades, ae, m., patr., one 
of the Scipio family, a Scipio. 

scitor, ari, atus sum, seek, 
to know, inquire; consult (an 
oracle). 

scopulus, i, m., rock, cliff, crag, 
ledge; reef. 

scrupeus, a, um [scrupus, 
sharp stone], rough, jagged, 
rugged, rocky, flinty. 

scutum, i, n., shield, i. e., 
oblong Roman shield, con- 
structed of boards covered 
with leather, and always 
carried by the legionaries. 

Scylaceum, i, n., a town in 
Bruttium. 

Scylla, ae, f. (1) a dangerous 
rock, described as a sea- 
monster, in the Sicilian straits, 



opposite Charybdis; (2) one 
of the Trojan ships. 

Scyllaeus, a, um, of Scylla. 

Scyrius, a, um, adj., of Scyros, 
an island in the Aegean Sea, 
E. of Euboea; there Thetis 
concealed Achilles, and The- 
seus was treacherously slain. 
It possessed a famous breed 
of goats. 

secessus, us, m., retreat, re- 
cess. 

secludo, ere, clusi, clusum 
[se + claudo], shut off, shtit 
out, shut up; seclude, remove, 
banish; seclusus, a, um, 
remote, retired, secluded. 

seed, are, secui, sectum, cut; 
cut through; carve; set before 
one, pursue- (see note, VI, 
899). 

secretus, fr. secerno, retired, 
withdrawn, remote, lonely. 

sectus, see seed. 

secundd, are, favour, prosper, 
second, further. 

secundus, a, um [sequor], 
following; hence second; of 
wind or stream, fair, favour- 
able; of a chariot, gliding; of 
fortune, etc., favourable, pro- 
pitious, successful. 

securis, is [seco], f., axe. 

securus, &, um [se -f- cur a], 
free from care, tranquil, com- 
posed; care-dispelling; careless. 

secus, otherwise, differently; 
haud secus, so, even so; 
haud secus ac, just as, lit. 
not otherwise than. 

sed, but. 

sedeo, ere, sedi, sessum, 
sit; sit down before (in military 
sense); be fixed, determined; 
be agreeable or pleasing to 
(V, 418). 

sedes, is, f., seat; dwelling- 
place, abode; resting - place; 
foundation; bottom of the sea. 

sedile, is, n., seat, bench. 

seditio, onis [sed + e5], f., 
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'going away from'; mutiny, 
riot, sedition. 

seduco, ere, duxi, due turn, 
lead apart or away; sunder, 
separate. 

seges, etis, f., 'cornfield'; stand- 
ing corn, crop. 

segnis, e, sluggish, slothful, 
tardy, slow, lazy. 

segnities, ei, f., slothfulness, 
sluggishness, laziness. 

Selinus, iintis, f., a town in 
Sicily in the S. W. part of the 
island; twenty miles E. of it 
were the hot springs Ther- 
mae Selinuntiae, which were 
much frequented by the Ro- 
mans. 

semel, once, but once. 

semen, inis [akin to sero, 
sow], n., seed; pi., elements. 

semesus, or semiesus, a, um 
[semi- + edo], half-eaten. 

semianimis, e [semi + ani- 
ma], half -alive, half -dead. 

seminex, necis, half-dead. 

semino, are, produce. 

semita, ae, f., narrow way or 
path, foot-path; dist. fr. tram- 
es, a bye-way, and fr. callis, 
a rough track. 

semivir, viri, m., half -man; 
womanish (IV, 215). 

semper, always, ever. 

semustus and semiiistus, a, 
um, half-burned, scorched. 

senatus, us [senex], m., senate. 

senecta, ae, i., old age. 

senectus, utis, f., old age; 
person., Old Age. 

senex, senis, old, aged; esp. as 
a noun, m., an old man; comp., 
senior, often used for senex. 

seni, ae, a, six each; often 
used for sex. 

sensus, us, m., feeling, emo- 
tion; spirit; intelligence (VI, 
747). 

sententia, ae [sentid], f., opin- 
ion, sentiment, judgment; pur- 
pose, intention. 



sentid, ire, sensi, sensum, 

perceive, feel; notice, under- 
stand, know, find. 

sentis, is, m., regularly in pi., 
thorns, briers, brambles. 

sentus, a, um, thorny, rough. 

sepultus, a, um, buried. 

septem, seven. 

septemgeminus, a, um, seven- 
fold; of the Nile, with seven 
mouths. 

septem, ae, a, seven each; 
also used for septem. 

septimus, a, um, seventh. 

sepulcrum, i [sepelio], n., 
tomb, grave, sepulchre; burial. 

sequax, acis, following, pur- 
suing (see note on V, 193). 

sequor, i, secutus sum, follow; 
go through or over, trace (lit. 
and metaph.); pursue; com- 
ply with, obey; aim at, seek. 

sereno, are, make clear, serene; 
spem fronte serenat, hope 
smiles upon her brow, (IV, 
477). 

serenus, a, um, clear, cloudless, 
serene. 

Serestus, i, m., a companion 
of Aeneas. 

Sergestus, i, m., a companion 
of Aeneas. 

Sergius, a, um, a Roman 
family name; Sergian. 

series, ei [ser5, bind], f., row, 
succession. 

sermo, onis [sero, bind], m., 
talk, conversation; language; 
report, rumor. 

sero, ere, sevi, satum, sow, 
beget; satus, a, um, sprung 
from, begotten, son of, seed of. 

sero, ere, — — , sertum, bind, 
or join, together, interweave; 
converse, discuss. 

serpens, entis [serpo], m. and 
f., snake, serpent. 

serp5, ere, serpsi, serptum, 
creep, crawl, glide; of sleep, 
steal over. 

Serranus, i i. m., surname 
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of C. Atilius Regulus, who 
was summoned from the 
plough to the consulship. 

serta, orum, n., wreaths of 
flowers, garlands. 

serus, a, um, late, too late; 
tardy. 

serva, ae, f ., female slave. 

servio, ire, ivi (ii), itum, be 
a slave, serve. 

servitium, ii, n., slavery, servi- 
tude, bondage. 

servd, are, avi, atum, save, 
keep, preserve, maintain; re- 
serve; observe, guard, watch; 
haunt, keep close to (II, 
568). 

sese (se), see sui. 

setius* (secius), in an inferior 
manner; n5n (baud) setius, 
none the less, nevertheless. 

seu, see sive. 

sever us, a, um, strict, stern, 
dour, severe; gloomy, dreadful, 
dismal. 

si, if; since; in case; whether; 
if only. 

sibilus, a, um, hissing. 

Sibylla, ae, f. [fr. an old Doric 
word signifying 'the will of 
God']. The name given in 
antiquity to inspired prophet- 
esses of some deity, particu- 
larly of Apollo; the Cumaean 
Sibyl. 

sic, thus, so. 

Sicani, orum, m., the Sicani, 
i. e. Sicilians. 

Sicania, ae, f., Sicily. 

Sicanus or Sicanius, a, um, 
of the Sicani, Sicilian. 

sice 5, are, avi, atum, dry, 
stanch. 

siccus, a, um, dry; thirsty. 

sicubi [si + cubi (i. e. ubi)], 
if anywhere, wheresoever. 

Siculus, a, um, of Sicily, Sicil- 
ian. 

sidereus, a, um, starry. 



sido, ere, sidi, settle, alight, 
perch. 

Sidon, onis, f., a city of Phoe- 
nicia. 

Sidonius, a, um, of Sidon, 
Phoenician, Tyrian. 

sidus, eris, n., constellation, 
star; weather, season. 

Sigeus, a, um, of Sigeum, sl 
promontory of the Troad; 
near it the naval camp of the 
Greeks was formed. 

signo, are, avi, atum, mark, 
designate; distinguish; note. 

signum, i, n., mark, sign, token; 
signal; figure. 

silentium, ii, n., silence, still- 
ness. 

sileo, ere, ui, be still or silent, 
be calm, bemotionless /silentes, 
as a noun, the silent shades, 
the dead. 

silex, icis, m. and f., flint; rock, 
crag. 

silva, ae, f., forest, wood; tree, 
shoot; shrubbery. 

Silvanus, i [silva], m., the god 
of forests and fields. 

Silvius, ii, m., the name of 
several kings of Alba Longa, 
especially the first, Aeneas 
Silvius. 

similis, e, like, similar; simil- 
limus, very like, identical. 

Simois, entis, m., a river near 
Troy; it crossed the plain 
of Troy, while the Scamander 
or Xanthus flowed by its 
walls. 

simplex, icis, simple, unmixed, 
pure. 

simul, at the same time, to- 
gether; with atque or ac, 
as soon as. 

simulacrum, i [simulo], n., 
likeness, image; phantom, 
ghost; semblance, representa- 
tion. 

simulo, are, avi atum [sim- 



* Nettleship says thatsetius is the proper spelling. 
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ills], make like, imitate, coun- 
terfeit; pretend, feign; sim- 
ulatus, a, um, counterfeit, 
pretended, dissembling. 
sin [si + ne], if however, but 

sine, prep, with abl., without. 

sin gull, ae, a, one to each, 

v single, separate, one by one. 

sinister, tra, trum, left, on 
the left; sinistra (manus), left 
hand. 

sino, ere, sivi, situm, let, 
allow, permit, suffer. 

Sinon, 5nis, m., the Greek 
'deserter', who persuaded the 
Trojans to take the wooden 
horse into their city; he was 
a kinsman of Ulixes. 

sinud, are, avi, a turn, wind, 
curve, coil; bend. 

sinus, us, m., curve, fold; 
bay, gulf; bosom; sail; bend 
(of a stream), winding course. 

si quis or siquis, qua, quid 
(quod), indef. pron., if any 
one, if any; if anything, if 
in any respect. 

Sirenes, um, f., the Sirens, 
birds with the faces of maid- 
ens, having their home on 
dangerous rocks near the 
Campanian coast. By the 
sweetness of their voices they 
enticed sailors, to land, and 
then killed them. In Homer 
there are two, in later writers 
three Sirens. 

Sirius, ii, m., Sirius, the dog- 
star, representing among the 
constellations the dog of Or- 
ion; it is a Greek wd. mean- 
ing 'scorcher' . 

sisto, ere, stiti, statum, (1) 
trans., make to stand, put, 
place; establish; bring to a 
stop, stay (2) intr., settle, 
come to a stop, abide, stay. 

sitis, is, f., thirst, drought. 



situs, us [sino], m., position, 
place, situation; neglect, mould, 
filth. 

sive, or seu, or if, or; as correl- 
atives, whether . . . or, either 
. . . or. 

socer, eri, m., father-in-law; 
pi., parents-in-law. 

socio, are, avi, atum, a s so- 
cial e, unite; make partner in. 

socius, ii, m., partner, asso- 
ciate, ally; companion, com- 
rade, friend. 

socius, a, um, allied, con- 
federate; friendly; pi. as noun 
= comrades, mates (often). 

sol, sdlis, m., sun; sunlight, 
sunshine; day; person., the 
Sun, i. e. the sun-god. 

solarium, ii, n., comfort, con- 
solation, solace. 

solamen, inis, n., comfort, 
solace. 

soled, ere, solitus sum, be 
wont, be accustomed; solitus, 
a, um, usual, wonted. 

solidus, a, um, whole; un- 
impaired, vigorous; solid. 

solium, ii, n., seat, throne. 

sollemnis,* e, annual, yearly; 
appointed, stated; solemn; 
wonted; as a noun, sollem- 
nia, ium, n., solemn rites, 
ceremonies, sacrifice. 

sollicito, are, avi, atum, dis- 
turb, agitate, disquiet, ruffle. 

sollicitus, a, um [sollus, whole, 
+ citus, roused], anxious, 
disquieting, troubled, solici- 
tous; ruffled. 

sdlor, ari, atus sum, comfort, 
solace, cheer; assuage, make 
up for. 

solum, i, n., bottom, ground; 
earth, soil; surface (V, 199). 

solum, only, alone. 

solus, a, um, alone, only, sole; 
lonely. 

solvo, ere, solvi, solutum, 



* That emnis is a derivative of annus has been challenged. 
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loosen, unbind, untie; dis- 
miss: relax, weaken, benumb; 
discharge, pay. 

somnium, ii, n., dream. 

somnus, i, m., sleep, slumber; 
person., Somnus, the god of 



sonitus, us, m., sound, din, 

noise; thunder. 
sond, are, sonui, sonitum, 

sound, resound, clash, ring, 

rattle, rumble, murmur, roar. 
sondrus, a, inn, noisy, sound- 
. ing, roaring. 
sons, sontis, guilty; esp. as a 

noun, m. and f ., guilty person, 

criminal. 
sonus, I, m., sound, noise; tone. 
sopitus, a, um, lulled to 

sleep; slumbering; dormant. 
sopor, oris, m., deep sleep, 

slumber; person., Sleep. 
soporatus, a, um, drugged, 

soporific. 
soporifer, fera, ferum, sleep- 
bringing. 
soporus, a, um, drowsy, slum- 
brous. 
sorbeo, ere, ui, suck in, 

swallow up. 
sordidus, a, um, foul; filthy, 

squalid. 
soror, oris, f., sister; compan- 
ion (I, 322). 
sors, sortis, f., lot; casting of 

lots; oracle; lot, fortune; share, 

allotment. 
sortior, Iri, Itus sum, cast 

lots for j fix by lot; appoint, 

decide. 
sortitus, us, m., casting of 

lots, allotment. 
sdspes, itis, safe, spared, living; 

['safe and sound by the 

blessing of heaven']. 
spargd, ere, sparsi, sparsum, 

scatter, strew, sprinkle; spread 

abroad. 
Sparta, ae, f., m Sparta, or 

Lacedaemon, capital of Laco- 

nia. 



Spartanus, a, um, Spartan. 
spatior, ari, atus sum [spa- 

tium], walk to and fro, 
promenade. 

spatium, ii, n., space, interval; 
time, period; racing-track; op- 
portunity, respite. 

species, ei, f., sight, appear- 
ance, aspect. 

spectaculum, I, n., sight, spec- 
tacle. 

specto, are, avi, a turn [-spe- 
cio], look at, gaze at, eye. 

specula, ae [-specio], f., look- 
out; watch-tower; lofty station, 
height. 

speculor, ari, atus sum, watch, 
observe; sight; look out for. 

spelunca, ae, f., cave, cavern, 
grotto. 

sperno, ere, sprevi, spretum, 
spurn, despise, slight, disdain. 

spero, are, avi, atum, hope, 
look for; image, expect. 

spes, spei, f., hope; expectation. 

spiculum, I, n.j point or sting; 
arrow-point; arrow, dart. 

spina, ae, f ., thorn. 

Spid, us, f ., a sea-nymph. 

spira, ae, f ., coil, fold. 

spirabilis, e, 'that may be 
breathed'; vital. 

spiritus, us, m., breath; life, 
spirit; mien, air (V, 648). 

spiro, are, avi, atum, breathe, 
blow; palpitate; exhale; of a 
statue, spirans, life-like; spir- 
antia aera, 'the breathing 
bronze' (VI, 847). 

spissus, a, um, thick, dense, 
compact, matted. 

splendidus, a, um, resplen- 
dent, splendid, sumptuous. 

spolio, are, avi, atum, strip, 
rob; despoil, deprive of. 

spolium, ii, n., spoil, plunder, 
booty, trophy; spolia opima, 
arms taken in war by a Roman 
general from a foreign com- 
mander-in-chief (see note on 
VI, 855). 
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sponda, ae, f., couch. 
sponded, ere, spopondi, spon- 

sum, promise, pledge, plight. 

spdnsa, ae, f., one betrothed, 
promised bride. 

sponte [akin to spondeo, gen. 
and abl. sing, only], volun- 
tarily, of one's own accord 
or inclination. 

spuma, ae [spud, spit], f., 
foam, froth, spray. 

spumeus, a, um, foaming, 
frothy. 

spumo, are, avi, atum, foam. 

spumosus, a, um, covered 
with foam. 

squaleo, ere, ui, be rough, 
foul, squalid. 

squalor, oris, m., filth, foul- 
ness, squalor. 

squama, ae, f., scale, of a 
fish or serpent. 

squameUs, a, um, scaly. 

stabilis, e, firm, steady, last- 
ing. 

stabulo, are, have an abode, 
stall (obs.) 

stabulum, I [st5], n., stable, 
stall; haunt, abode. 

stagno, are, avi, atum, be 
stagnant, marshy. 

stagnum, I [sto], n., 'standing 
water'; still water; pool. 

statio, onis, f., station, haunt; 
anchorage. 

statuo, ere, statui, statutum, 
set up, place, establish, raise, 
build. 

stella, ae, f., star. 

stellatus, a, um, set with 
stars; gleaming; glittering. 

sterilis, e, barren, sterile. 

sterno, ere, stravi, stratum, 
spread, or stretch, out; scatter, 
spread; make smooth; lay 
low, overthrow. 

Sthenelus, 1, m., charioteer of 
Diomedes; he was son of 
Capaneus and Evadne, and 
took part in the expedition of 
the Epigoni against Thebes; 



at Troy he was one of those 
shut up in the wooden Uorse. 

stimulo, are, avi, a turn goad, 
prick, spur. 

stimulus, i, m., goad, spur. 

stipes, itis, m., log; trunk of a 
tree; stem, stock. 

stipo, are, avi, atum, press, 
or pack, together; stow away; 
throng, attend. 

stirps, stirpis, f., 'trunk' or 
'stock' of a tree; race, stock, 
family, lineage. 

sto, stare, steti, statum, 
stand, stand up; (of ships) ride 
at anchor, lie beached; stand 
firm, abide, continue; impers., 
stat, / am determined (II, 
750); rest on, am fixed or 
centred on; am (III, 210). 

strages, is, f ., carnage. 

stratum, i [sterno], n., 'some- 
thing spread out'; bed, couch; 
pavement. 

strepitus, iis, m., noise, din, 
crash, rattle, uproar. 

strepd, ere, strepui, make a 
noise, rattle, murmur, hum, 
roar; ring, resound. 

strido, ere, and strideo, ere, 
'make a shrill or harsh noise'; 
creak, grate; whistle, shriek; 
flap, whir; rustle; gurgle, gride 
(IV, 689) ; hiss, twang. 

stridor, oris, creaking, grating, 
whistling, etc. (see strido). 

strings, ere, strinxi, strict- 
um, draw, or bind, tight; graze; 
draw a sword; trim. 

Strophades, um, f ., two islands 
lying off the coast of Messenia 
in the Peloponnesus, where 
the Harpies lived (see note 
on_III, 210). 

struo, ere, struxi, structum, 
pile up, build; lay out, set 
in order, arrange; devise, con- 
trive (something bad). 

studium, ii [studeo], n., zeal, 
eagerness, desire; pursuit; par- 
tisanship, cause; deep interest 
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or attention; backing applause, 
acclamation. 
stupefacio, ere, feci, factum, 

astound, amaze, stun, stupefy, 
bewilder. 

stuped, ere, ui, be amazed, 
be astounded, be stupefied; be 
amazed, or bewildered, at. 

stuppa, ae, f ., tow, oakum, used 
for ship-calking. 

stuppeus, a, um, of tow. 

Stygius, a, um, of the Styx, 
Stygian, infernal; deadly. 

Styx, Stygis, f., 'the hated 
(or hateful) river'; a river 
of the lower world; originally 
a goddess, eldest daughter of 
Oceanus and Tethys, by whom 
the most solemn oaths were 
sworn. When one of the 
gods had to take an oath 'by 
.Styx', Iris fetched some of 
her sacred water in a golden 
cup. 

suadeo, ere, suasim, suasum, 
advise, urge, counsel; invite. 

sub, prep. (1) with ace. (a) 
after words expressing move- 
ment that brings one thing 
under or up to another, 
under, up to, out into, (b) 
where the idea of motion is 
absent, close under (i. e. 
at the base of), close to; of 
time, just before; (2) with abl., 
under, under the protection of, 
by, means of; down in. 

subdued, ere, duxi, ductum, 
remove, withdraw; remove 
stealthily; draw from under or 
beneath; haul up on the beach, 
beach. 

subeo, ire, il, itum, (1) intr., 
go or come up or in, go under, 
support; occur (to the mind) ; 
(2) trans., go or come under, 
enter, am harnessed to; 
reach. 

subici5, ere, ieci, iectum 
[sub + iacio], throw, or 
place, under; reply; subiectus 



a, um, subdued, subject; bowed, 

bent. 
subig5, ere, egi, actum, drive, 

propel; subjugate; compel. 
subito, suddenly. 
subitus, a, um [subeo], sud- 
den, unexpected. 
sublabbr, I, lapsus sum, sink 

down; slip away; wane, fail. 
sublatus, see tollo, but also 

suffero. ' 
sublimis, e, lofty, uplifted; 

borne aloft. 
subnecto, ere, nexui, nexum, 

bind, or tie, under or beneath; 

tie, fasten. 
submxus, a, um, propped up; 

resting on, seated on; defended 

by. 
suboles, is [sub -f rt. ol-, 

see adolesco], f., offspring, 

progeny; same rt. appears 

in indoles and proles (pro- 

ol-es). 
subrideo, ere, risi, smile (cov- 
ertly). 
subsido, ere, sedi, sessum, 

sit, sink, or settle, down; sub- 
side; remain below or at the 

bottom (V, 498). 
subsisto, ere, stiti, stop, halt, 

tarry. 
subtemen, inis, thread, weft. 
subter, adv., and prep, with 

ace. beneath (of position or 

motion); with abl. is poetical 

and very rare. 
subtex5, ere, texui, 'weave 

under or on'; cover, conceal, 

veil. 
subtraho, ere, traxi, tractum, 

draw from under; withdraw. 
suburged, ere, drive up to, 

push (a boat) close to. 
subvecto, are, carry, transport, 

convey. 
subveho, ere, vexi, vectum, 

bring, or carry, up, convey, 

bear. 
subvolvo, ere, roll up, roll 

along. 
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succedo, ere, cessi, cessum, 

come or go under, am yoked 

to; come up to (with dat.); 

enter. 
successus, us, m., success. 
succingo, ere, cinxi, cinctum, 

gird up; gird, equip. 
succumbs, ere, cubui, fall 

down, submit, yield, succumb. 
succurrS, ere, curri, cur sum, 

'run to help'; succor; succur- 

rit, it comes to one's mind, 

occurs to. 
sudd, are, avi, a turn, sweat; 

reek, be drenched with. 
sudor, oris, m., sweat. 
suesco, ere, suevi, sue turn, 

become accustomed; be wont, 

be accustomed. 
suffer 6, ferre, sustuli, sub- 

latum, bear up under; with- 
stand. 
sumcio, ere, feci, fectum, 

dye, tinge, suffuse; supply; 

suffice. 
suffundo, ere, fiidi, fusum, 

suffuse, fill. 
sui, sibi, se (sese), refi. pron., 

himself, herself, itself, them- 
selves; as subj. of inf., he, she, 

it, they. 
sulco, are, avi, plough. 
sulcus, I, m., furrow, trench; 

trail. 
sulphur, uris, n., sulphur 

[in MSS. also sulfur and 

sulpur]. 
sum, esse, fui, be, exist, live, 

etc.; in pf. tense, be no more 

(II, 325). 
summa, ae [i. e. res], f., main 

or chief point, sum, whole, gist. 
summer go, ere, mersi, mer- 

sum, sink, submerge. 
summitto, misi, missum, 

send under, submit; summis- 

sus, a, um, humble, kneeling, 

reverent. 
summoveo, ere, movi, mo- 

tum, remove, drive back, push 

aside, make room, clear away. 



summus, a, um [sup. of sup- 
erus], highest, high, lofty, on 
high; top of, surface of, edge 
of, last; greatest, chief,, very 
great, mighty. 

sumo, ere, sumpsi, sump- 
tum [sub + emo], take up, 
take; choose, select; inflict. 

super, (1) adv., above over; 
moreover, besides, further, too 
much, remaining (III, 489); 
(2) prep, (a) with ace. above, 
upon, over (b) with abl. above, 
on; about, concerning. 

superbia, ae, f., haughtiness, 
pride, insolence. 

superbus, a, um [super], 
haughty, proud, insolent; splen- 
did, stately, superb. 

superemined, ere, tower above, 
overtop. 

superimpdnd, ere, — , posi-. 
turn, put, place, or lay, upon. 

superne, from above, above. 

supero, are, avi, a turn, (1) 
intr., rise above, rise high, 
be superior, be left over; sur- 
vive (with or without dat.); 
(2) trans., pass over or beyond, 
over top, rise above, surmouni; 
pour over; overcome, overpower, 
slay; win (V, 155). 

supersum, esse, fui, be left, 
remain, survive. 

superus, a, um, upper, on 
high, above; as a noun, superi, 
m., those above, i. e. not in 
the lower world; the gods above. 

supiuus, a, um [sub], thrown 
backwards, on the back (the 
opp. is pronus); with up- 
turned palms, beseeching. 

suppled, ere, evi, etum, fill 
up, supply, recruit. 

supplex, icis [sub + plic5], 
kneeling, humble, supplicat- 
ing; as a noun, m. and f., 
suppliant. 

suppliciter, submissively, hum- 
bly, as a suppliant. 

supplicium, ii [supplex], n., 
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punishment, penalty (usually 
of death-penalty) ; hideous wound 
(VI, 499). 

suppond, ere, posui, positum, 
put, or place, under; sub- 
stitute. 

supra, prep, with ace, above, 
over. 

supremus, a, um [sup. of 
superus], highest; last, final, 
extreme; supremum, n., as 
adv., for the last time. 

sura, ae, f ., calf of the leg, leg. 

surgo, ere, surrexi, surrec- 
tum [sub + rego], rise; 
arise, ascend. 

surrigo (uncontr. form of pre- 
ceding), raise, prick up. 

siis, suis, m. and f., hog; sow. 

suscipio, ere, cepi, ceptum 
[subs (= sub) + capio], 
take up, catch; beget; receive; 
assume, undertake ; 'take up' 
the conversation, i. e. reply, 
answer. 

suscito, are, avi, atum, stir 
up, wake, rouse; incite; re- 
kindle. 

suspectus, iis, m., 'upward 
view' ; height. 

suspendo, ere, pendi, pen- 
sum, hang up, suspend; sus- 
pensus, a, um, hung up, 
suspended; in suspense; awed; 
inspired, ecstatic. 

suspicio, ere, spexi, speetum, 
look up at; look at, with wonder 
or admiration; suspectus, a, 
um, suspected, mistrusted, 
(though the finite part of the 
vb. does not mean suspect). 

suspiro, are, avi, atum, heave 
a sigh, sigh. 

sutilis, e, sewed. 

suus, a, um, his, her, its, their 
(own); theirs; suitable, ap- 
propriate; propitious. 

Sychaeus, I, m., Dido's hus- 
band, murdered by her broth- 
er Pygmalion. To escape 
wedding the barbarian king 



Iarbas, she erected a funeral 
pyre and stabbed herself 
upon it. According to the 
latter story, followed or in- 
vented by Virgil, the tragedy 
was due to Dido's despair at 
her desertion by Aeneas. 
syrtis, is, f., sand-bank, quick- 
sand; esp. pi., the Syrtes, 
two dangerous sand-banks on 
the N. coast of Africa. 



tabed, ere, 'melt away'; drip, 
be drenched. 

tabes, is, f., wasting, pining, 
languishing. 

tabidus, a, um, melting away; 
or (act.) wasting, corrupting. 

tabula, ae, f., board, plank. 

tabulatum, 1, n., floor, story. 

tabum, I [akin to tabes], n., 
'putrid blood' ; gore. 

taceo, ere, ui, itum, (1) intr., 
am silent, keep silence (2) 
trans., pass over in silence; 
tacitus, a, um, (1) pass., 
secret, unmentioned (2) in ac- 
tive sense, silent, still, quiet. 

tactus, us, m., touch. 

taeda, ae, f., pine-wood, torch; 
marriage-torch; marriage. 

taedet, ere (pertaesumest), 
impers., it wearies, disgusts, 
tires. 

taenia, ae, f., band, ribbon, 
fillet. 

taeter, tra, trum, foul, loath- 
some, sickening. 

talaria, ium [talus, ankle], 
n., winged sandals (IV, 239). 

talentum, I, n., talent, a Gk. 
standard of weight and value, 
which varied in different 
states; a sum of money equal 
to about $1200; the Attic 
talent was divided into 60 
minae or 6000 drachmae. 

talis, e, such, of such a kind or 
sort. 
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tarn, so, so much, to such a 



tamen, nevertheless, however, 

yet, still. 
tandem [tarn -f- dem], at 

length, at last; in questions, 

prithee. 
tango, ere, tetigi, tactum, 

touch, reach; affect, experience, 

come home to. 
tantus, a, um, so great, so 

much, such; tantum, n. ace. 

as adv., so much, only, merely; 

gen. tanti, at or of such a 

price; est tanti, is of such 

consequence. 
tar do, are, avi, atum, hinder, 

delay, impede, hamper. 
tardus, a, um, slow, tardy. 
Tarentum, I, n., a Greek city 

of Lower Italy, which revolted 

to Hannibal in 212 B. C; 

its wool and 'purple dye' 

were famous. 
Tarquinius, a, um, of the 

Tar quins, Tarquinian; to the 

gens Tarquinia belonged the 

fifth and also the last king of 

Rome. 
Tartareus, a, um, of Tartarus, 

infernal. 
Tartarus, 1, m., or Tartara, 

orum, n., Tartarus; the place 

of eternal punishment in the 

lower regions. 
taurinus, a, um, of a bull, 

bull's. 
taurus, I, m., bull 
tectum, I [tego], n., 'covering'; 

roof; house, dwelling, home, 

building, palace; covert. 
Tegeaeus, a, um, of Tegea, a 

town in Arcadia, of much 

note in the heroic age. 
tegmen inis, n., covering; skin; 

garb. 
tego, ere, ten, tectum, cover; 

hide, conceal; protect. 
tela, ae [akin to texo], f., 

warp. 
tellus, uris, f., earth, globe; 



soil; country, land; person, as 
a goddess, Earth, Tellus. 

telum, I, n., bolt, shaft; javelin; 
weapon (of any sort); in 
boxing, blow of the caestus 
(V, 438). 

temero, are, avi, atum, 'treat 
rashly'; violate, profane, dese- 
crate. 

temno, ere, despise. 

temper o, are, avi, atum [tem- 
pus], (1) proportion duly, 
qualify, temper; regulate, allay; 
(2) forbear, refrain from. 

tempestas, atis [tempus], f., 
a time; season, weather; storm, 
tempest; person., Tempest. 

templum, I, n., 'space marked 
out', consecrated place; sanc- 
tuary, temple, shrine. 

tempus, oris, n., time, period 
of time; fit or proper time; 
the time (II, 522); pi. tem- 
pora, temples (of the head) . 

tenax, acis, tenacious, persis- 
tent in. 

tendo, ere, tetendi, tentum 
(tensum), stretch, stretch out, 
extend; distend; strain; raise 
(the voice); direct, aim; en- 
camp; with inf., strive; with 
iter etc. bend one's course. 

tenebrae, arum, f., darkness, 
gloom; night; 'world of dark- 
ness', the shades. 

tenebrdsus, a, um, dark, 
gloomy, pitchy. 

Tenedos, I, f., an island off 
the Troad (II, 21); it still 
bears the same name. 

teneo, ere, tenui, tentum, 
hold, have, occupy, inhabit; 
direct, keep up, observe; hold 
back, detain, restrain, bind, 
(see note on I, 400). 

tener, era, erum, tender, soft, 
delicate; blooming. 

tento [or tempto], are, avi- 
atum [tendo], try, test, ex- 
amine, sound; try, attempt; 
try to get; assail; explore. 
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tentorium, ii [tendo], n., 

tent. 

tenuis, e, thin, fine; slight; 
light, gentle; waning, feeble 
(V, 690). 

tenus, prep, with abl. (some- 
times gen.) as far as, up to, 
down to. 

tepidus, a, um, 'lukewarm'; 
warm. 

ter, three times, thrice. 

terebro, are, avi, atum, bore 
through, pierce; explore; bore 
out. 

teres, etis, round, smooth, round- 
ed; polished. 

tergeminus, a, um, threefold, 
triple, triform, [lit. three born 
at a birth]. 

tergum, i, and tergus, oris, 
back, chine; body; hide; a 
tergo, behind, in the rear. 

termino, are, avi, atum, 
bound, limit. 

terminus, i, m., limit, end, 
boundary. 

terni, ae, a, three^ each; for 
tres, three; in sing., triple 
(V, 120). 

tero, ere, trivi, tritum, rub; 
graze; spend, waste. 

terra, ae, f., the earth; land, 
ground; country; orbis terra- 
rum, the whole earth, or 
world; person., Earth, as a 
goddess. 

terrenus, a, um, earthly, earth- 
born. 

terreo, ere, ui, itum, frighten, 
terrify ; frighten off, scare away, 
deter. 

terribilis, e, frightful, dreadful, 
terrible. 

terrific 5, are, terrify, alarm. 

terrificus, a, um, terrifying, 
alarming; dread. 

territo, are, affright, scare out 
of one's wits. 

tertius, a, um, third. 

testis, is, m. and f., witness. 

testor, ari, atus sum, call 



to witness; adjure; bear wit- 
ness to, prove; proclaim. 

testudo, inis, f., tortoise-shell; 
arch, vault; in war, the name 
given to the pent -house of 
shields formed by the soldiers 
during the storming of a 
hostile fortification. 

Teucer, or Teucrus, 1, m., 
(1) son of Scamander and the 
nymph Idaea; the most an- 
cient king of Troy, from 
whom the people were called 
Teucri. (2) son of Telamon 
of Salamis; half-brother of 
Ajax. He was the best archer 
among the Greeks before Troy. 

Teucria, ae, f., Troy-land. 

Teucri, orum, m., Trojans. 

texo, ere, texui, textum, 
weave, intermingle, interlace; 
join; frame, construct. 

textilis, e, woven, from the 
loom. 

thalamus, i, m. bed-chamber 
(esp. nuptial chamber); mar- 
riage-couch, marriage; boudoir. 
The wd. had always the sense 
of commodiousness. 

Thalia, ae, f., a sea-nymph, a 
daughter of Nereus. 

Thapsus, i, f ., a peninsula and 
city of Sicily. There was a 
more famous Thapsus in N. 
Africa, celebrated for Caesar's 
victory over the Pompeiians 
in 46 B. C. 

theatrum, i, 'seeing-place' ; the- 
atre. 

Thebae, arum, f. (1) Thebes, 
the capital of Boeotia; the 
'two-rivered', seven-gated city. 

Thersilochus, i, m., an ally of 
Troy in the Trojan war. 

thesaurus, i, m. (orig. a trea- 
sure house); treasure, store, 
hoard. 

Theseus, ei and eos, m., a 
king of Athens, lover of 
Ariadne, and slayer of the 
Cretan Minotaur; founder of 
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the Attic State; institutor of 
the Panathenaea and Isth- 
mian games; doomed to sit 
forever on a rock in Hades 
for having helped his friend 
Pirithous to carry away Pros- 
erpine, but released by Her- 
cules. He was worshipped as 
a hero at Athens, and was said 
to have been seen at the battle 
of Marathon in full armour 
helping his countrymen. 

Thessandrus, i, m., a Greek 
chieftain at Troy. 

Thetis, idis or idos, f., a sea- 
nymph, daughter of Nereus 
and Doris, wife of Peleus, 
and mother of Achilles. On 
many occasions she proved 
herself of assistance to the 
gods. 

Thoas, antis, m., a Greek 
chieftain. 

Thracius, a, um, Thracian. 

Thrax, acis, Thracian; pi. as 
a noun, m., Thracians. 

Threicius, a, um, of Thrace. 

Threissa or Thressa, ae, 
Thracian woman. 

Thybris, is or idis, m., poetic 
name of the Tiber. 

Thyias, adis, f., a female wor- 
shipper of Bacchus, a Bac- 
chante. 

Thymbraeus, a, um, of Thym- 
bra, Thymbraean; an epithet 
of Apollo, who had a temple 
in Thymbra, a town in the 
Troad. 

Thymoetes, ae, m., a Trojan. 

thymum, I, n., thyme. 

Tiberinus, a, um, of the Tiber; 
as a noun, m., the god of 
the Tiber, i. e. 'Father Tiber'. 
He was an old king of the 
country who was said to have 
been drowned while crossing 
the river Albula, which thence- 
forth was named Tiber after 
him. He raised Rhea Silvia, 
the mother of Romulus and 



Remus — who had been thrown 
into the Tiber — to the position 
of his consort and of goddess 
of the stream. 

tigris, is or idis, m. and f., 
tiger, tigress. 

Timavus, I, m., a river of 
Venetia emptying into the 
Adriatic Sea; little more than 
a mile long, but of great size 
and depth. 

timed, ere, ui, fear, be afraid 
of, dread; be anxious, appre- 
hensive. 

timidus, a, um, fearful, timid, 
cowardly. 

timor, oris, m., fear, dread, 
alarm, anxiety, cowardice. 

tin go, ere, tinxi, tinctum, 
wet, bathe, dip. 

Tisiphone, es, f., 'avenger of 
murder'; one of the Furies; 
the other two were Allecto, 
'she who rests not', and Meg- 
aera, 'the jealous one'. 

Titan, anis, m., (1) son of 
Coelus and Vesta, elder broth- 
er of Saturn, and ancestor of 
the Titans who contended with 
Saturn for the sovereignty of 
Heaven, but were precipitated 
into Tartarus by the thunder- 
bolt of his son Jupiter; (2) a 
grandson of the above, son of 
Hyperion, the Sun-God. 

Titanius, a, um, of the Titans, 
Titanian. 

Tithonus, I, m., son of Laome- 
don, husband of Aurora, fath- 
er of Memmon, and brother 
of Priam. His wife obtained 
for him from Zeus the gift of 
immortality, but forgot at 
the same time to ask for eter- 
nal youth. 

titubo, are, avim a turn, totter, 
stagger; vestigia titubata 
(V, 332), reeling. 

Tityos, i, m., a giant inEuboea, 
slain by the arrows of Apollo 
and Artemis for having offered 
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violence to their mother. For 
this outrage two vultures 
in Hades perpetually gnawed 
at his liver. 

Tmarius, a, um, of Tmaros, 
a mountain in Epirus. 

togatus, a, um, wearing the 
toga (its use was forbidden 
to exiles and foreigners; it 
was indispensable on* all offi- 
cial occasions, even in imperial 
times) . 

tolerabilis, e, bearable, endur- 
able, tolerable. 

tollo, ere, sustuli, sublatum, 
lift up, raise, take up, carry 
up, take away. 

tondeo, ere, totondi, t5nsum, 
shearj clip, crop, trim; graze 
on, crop. 

tonitrus, us, m., thunder. . 

tond, are, ul, thunder, roar, 
rumble; thunder forth; invoke 
loudly. 

Torquatus, i, m., surname of 
T. Manlius, so called because 
he appropriated the neck- 
chain or torque # of a Gaul 
whom he slew in single combat. 

torqueo, ere, torsi, tortum, 
turn, twist, wind, whirl, hurl, 
dash, throw up. 

torrens, ntis [torreS], m., 
torrent. 

torreo, ere, torrui, tostum, 
parch, burn, roast, scorch; 
of water, boil, rush. 

tortus, us, m., twisting, coil. 

torus, I, m., (1) bulging or 
protuberance (2) muscle (3) 
bolster, cushion, so named from 
its protuberances; bed, sofa, 
couch; seat. 

torvus, a, um, stern, wild, 
grim. 

tot, so many. 

totidem, just as many, the 
same number, as many. 

totiens, so often, so many times. 

totus, a, um, the whole, all, 
entire, 



trabs or trabes, is, f., beam, 
timber; trunk of a tree; ship 
(III, 191). 

tractabilis, e, tractable, man- 
ageable; yielding, pliant; of 
weather (with non), inclem- 
ent, stormy. 

tr actus, us, 'stretch'; region, 
tract, quarter, extent. 

trado, ere, didi, ditum, hand 
over, render, consign, intrust. 

traho, ere, traxi, tractum, 
draw, drag; drag along, take 
with one; draw off, drag away; 
draw in; draw out, bring out; 
draw on, extend, protract. 

traicio, ere, ieci, iectum, 
(1) throw across or through, put, 
or pass, through; (2) pierce, 
transfix. 

trames, itis, bye-way, cross-cut; 
path, track, m., footpath, path; 
way, course, flight. 

trand, are, avi, a turn, swim 
across; sail or fly through; 
cross, pass over, cross. 

tranquillus, a, um, still, calm, 
tranquil; tranquillum, I, n., 
calm weather. 

trans, prep, with ace, across, 
over, beyond. 

transcribo, ere, scrips!, scrip- 
turn, transcribe, enroll; trans- 
fer. 

transcurro, ere, curri (cucur- 
ri), cursum, run, shoot, or 
dart across. 

transeo, ire, ii, itum, (1) 
go over, cross, pass, pass 
through; (2) pass by, elapse. 

transfers, ferre, tuli, latum, 
bear, or carry, across, or over; 
transfer. 

transfigo, ere, fixi, fixum, 
pierce through, transfix. 

transmittd, ere, misi, mis 
sum, (1) send across; (2) 
transfer; (3) go across, cross 
(III, 403). 

transporto, are, avi, atum, 
carry across, transport 
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transtrum, I [trans], n., rowers 1 

bench, thwart. 
transversus, a, um, athwart. 
tremefacid, ere, feci, factum, 

cause to tremble or shake; 
tremefactus, a, um, trem- 
bling, shaking, quaking, in 
tremors. 

tremendus, a, um, dreadful, 
terrible. 

tremesco, ere, begin to tremble, 
quake or shake; tremble at. 

tremo, ere, tremui, intr., 
quake, tremble, quiver; trans., 
tremble at, fear. 

tremor, oris, m., trembling, 
shaking, shudder. 

trepido, are, avi, atum, hurry 
with alarm, bustle about anx- 
iously; be in a state of confusion 
or agitation, be nervous or 
alarmed; run to and fro, flit. 

trepidus, a, um, restless, hasty, 
anxious, alarmed, agitated, ner- 
vous, confused. 

tres, tria, three. 

tricorpor, oris, three-bodied. 

tridens, entis [tres + dens], 
three^pronged ; as a noun, 
m., trident, esp. Neptune's 
trident, or three-pointed spear. 

trietericus, a, um [Gk. word], 
triennial. 

trifaux, cis, triple-throated 

triginta, thirty. 

trilix, icis, 'having three 
threads'; three-ply, triple. 

Trinacria, ae, f., 'three-cor- 
nered island' ; Sicily. The three 
'corners' or promontories are 
Pelorus (Capo di Faro) in the 
N. E., Pachynus (C. Passaro) 
in the S. E., Lilybaeum (C 
Boeo) in the W. 

Trinacrius, a, um, of Trina- 
cria, Sicilian. 

TriSnes, um, m. (orig. 'the 
ploughing oxen'), hence the 
constellation of the Wain. 

triplex, icis [ter + rt. of plied], 
three-fold, triple. 



tripus, odis [Gk. word], m., 
tripod, or three-footed seat; 
oracle. 

tristis, e, sad, gloomy, sorrowful, 
dreary, dismal; sombre, sullen, 
sour, severe, harsh, grim, stern; 
dire, dreadful, fatal. 

trisulcus, a, um [ter + sul- 
cus], three-forked, three-cleft. 

Triton, onis, m., a sea-god, 
son of Neptune and Amphi- 
trite. He was represented 
as a man in his upper parts, 
terminating in a dolphin's 
tail; his special attribute is 
a twisted sea-shell on which he 
blows, now violently, now 
gently, to raise or calm the 
billows; Tritones, um, Tri- 
tons, sea-gods, messengers or 
servants of the other gods. 

Tritonia, ae, f., 'the Tritonian 
goddess'; Minerva, fabled to 
have been born near Lake 
Triton, in Libya. 

Tritdnis, idis, f., Minerva; 
see Tritonia; see also note on 
II, 226. 

triumpho, are, avi, atum, 
triumph; triumph over. 

triumphus, i, m., triumphal 
procession; triumph, victory. 
[Only a holder of the imper- 
ium was entitled to this 
honour; it was also essential 
that the victory shd. be an 
important one gained in a 
regular war, i. e. in a war not 
against citizens or rebellious 
slaves.] 

Trivia, ae [ter + via], f., 'wor- 
shipped at the cross-roads'; 
Diana, or Hecate. 

trivium, ii [ter + via], n., 
'place where three roads meet' ; 
cross-road, highway. 

Troas, adis (ados), f., Trojan 
woman. 

Troia, ae, f., (1) Troy, a city 
in Phrygia; (2) a town founded 
by Helenus, in Epirus; (3) 
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an equestrian game played 
by Trojan, and continued by 
Roman boys (V, 602). 

Troianus, a, um, of Troy, 
Trojan; as a noun, m., a 
Trojan, the Trojans. 

Troilus, I, m., one of Priam's 
sons, slain by Achilles. [There 
is a fine cylix (signed by Eu- 
phronius) at Perugia repre- 
senting Achilles slaying T.] 

Troiugena, ae, m. and f., 
Trojan-born, Trojan; pi., Tro- 
jans. 

Troius, a, um, of Troy, Trojan. 

Tros, Trois, m., (1) son of 
Erichthonius, father of Ilus, 
founder of Troy, and of 
Assaracus and Ganymede; 
(2) adj., Trojan; (3) m., a 
Trojan, usually pi., Troes, 
the Trojans. 

trucido, are, avi, atum, slaugh- 
ter, butcher, massacre. 

trudis, is [akin to trudo], 
f., pole, pointed at the end; 
pike. 

trudo, ere, trusi, trusum, 
push, thrust. 

truncus, a, um, stripped of 
its branches, lopped; maimed, 
mutilated. 

truncus, I, m., trunk of a tree; 
trunk of a human body; 
body. 

trux, trucis (perh. fr. a Greek 
wd. signifying 'unfermented 
wine'), rough, harsh, hard, 
wild, ferocious, grim, savage. 

tii, tui, etc., thou, you. 

tuba, ae, f., trumpet. It was 

a straight wind instrument of 

, deep sound, used at sacrifices, 

games, and funerals; and in 

war among the infantry. 

tueor, eri, tutus sum, look 
at, gaze at, or upon; watch, 
examine, view; watch over, 
guard, protect, 

Tullus, I, m., Tullus Hostilius, 
third king of Rome. 



turn, then, at that; then again 

moreover. 
turned, ere, swell, be swollen. 
tumidus, a, um, swelling, 

swollen; incensed; causing to 

swell (III, 357). 
tumultus, us [turned], m., 

upheaval, uprising; uproar; 

commotion, disturbance, con- 
fusion, din, riot. 
tumulus, I [turned], m., knoll, 

hillock; mound, grave, cairn. 
tunc [turn + ce], then, at 

that time. 
tundo, ere, tutudi, tunsum, 

beat, smite, buffet; importune, 



turba, ae, f., tumult, disturb- 
ance, confusion; crowd, rout, 
band; of animals, herd, flock. 

turbidus, a, um, confused, 
disordered, wild, stormy; murky, 
turbid; troubled. 

turbo, are, avi, atum, throw 
into confusion, agitate, con- 
found, disturb (lit. and met- 
aph.). 

turbo, mis [turbo, are], m., 
whirlwind, hurricane; tempest, 
storm; eddy. 

tureus, a, um, of frank- 
incense. 

turicremus, a, um [tus + 
cremo], incense-burning. 

turma, ae, f ., troop, squadron; 
a sub-division of the Roman 
cavalry; a legionary turma 
consisted of 30 men. 

turpis, e, base, shameful, dis- 
graceful, foul; marring, ugly, 
repulsive, unseemly. 

turris, is, f., tower. 

turritus, a, um, turreted; tower- 
ing. 

tus, turis, n., incense, frank- 
incense. 

tutamen, inis, n., safe-guard, 
defence, protection. 

tutor, ari, a tus sum [tueor], 
guard, protect, defend; be- 
friend (V, 343). 
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tutus, a, um [tueor], safe, 
secured, secure, out of danger; 
tutum, n., haven of safety. 

ttius, a, um, thy, thine, your, 
yours. 

Tydeus, ei (eos), m., father of 
Diomedes; though small of 
stature, he possessed a bold 
spirit and great strength, and 
enjoyed the special favour 
of Athene; he was one of the 
Seven agt. Thebes. 

Tydides, ae, m. patr., son of 
Tydeus, Diomedes. 

Tyudaris, idis, f. patr., daugh- 
ter of Tyndareos of Sparta, 
Helen. 

Typhoius, a, um, of Typhoeus, 
a giant destroyed by Jove's 
thunderbolts; tela Typhoia, 
the weapons that slew Typhoeus. 
[T. was the symbol of the 
fire and smoke in die interior 
of the earth, and of their de- 
structive forces.] 

tyrannus, I, m., ruler, prince; 
despot, tyrant. 

Tyrius, a, um, of Tyre, Tyrian; 
as a noun, m., a Tyrian, Tyr- 
ians. 

Tyrrhenus, a, um, Etruscan, 
Etrurian, Tuscan. 

Tyrus, also Tyros, I, f ., Tyre, a 
famous Phoenician city; the 
'purple dye ; of Tyre was 
extracted from shellfish found 
on the coast. 



iiber, eris, n., teat, udder, 
breast, bosom; richness, fertil- 
ity, fruitfulness. 

iiber, eris, rich, fruitful, fertile. 

ubi, where; when, as soon as. 

ubique, anywhere, everywhere. 

Ucalegdn, ontis, m., a Trojan. 

udus, a, um (contr. for uvid- 
us), wet, moist, humid. 

ulciscor, i, ultus sum, (1) 



punish, take vengeance on; 
(2) avenge. 

Ulixes, is (ei, i), ^ Ulysses, son 
of Laertes, and king of Ithaca, 
a famous Greek leader in the 
Trojan war; in Homer, where- 
e^er courage and strategy are 
needed, he is ever the foremost. 
It is the later legend which 
represents him as cunning, 
cowardly, and intriguing. 

ullus, a, um, any; any one 
(only with negatives, expressed 
or implied). 

ulmus, i, f., elm-tree, elm. 

ulterior, ius, farther, that be- 
yond. 

ulterius, further, beyond. 

ultimus, a, um, (1) of place, 
furthest, remotest; (2) of time, 
last, latest, final; (3) of degree, 
utmost, extreme; as a noun, 
ultima, drum, n., goal; 
end. 

ultor, oris, m., avenger. 

ultra, beyond, further, more; 
prep, with ace, beyond; more 
than. 

ultrix, icis, avenging. 

ultro (orig. to the further side, 
beyond) ; hence, actually, even; 
unaddressed, impulsively, be- 
yond one's expectation, etc. 
(It is to be translated in each 
case in accordance with the 
context.) 

ululatus, us, m., howling, 
shrieking, wailing. 

ululd, are, avi, atum, howl, 
shriek, wail; invoke with shrieks 
or cries (IV, 609). 

ulva, ae, f ., sedge-grass, sedge. 

umbo, ouis, m., boss, or knob 
in the centre of a shield. 

umbra, ae, f., shade, shadow; 
darkness, gloom; shade, ghost. 

umbrifer, fera, ferum, shady. 

umbro, are, avi, atum, shade, 
overshadow, darken. 

umecto, are, moisten, wet, 
bedew. 
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umens, ntis, humid, damp, 

wet, moist, dewy. 
umerus, I, m., shoulder, [bra- 

chium = forearm; and lacer- 

tus, upper arm]. 
umidus, a, um, moist, damp, 

wet, humid; watery; liquid. 
umquam, or unquam, at 

any time, ever (generally with 

neg. expressed or implied). 
una, adv.,. at the same time; 

together with. 
unanimus, a, um, of the same 

mind or heart; in affinity with; 

sympathising. 
uncus, a, um, hooked, crooked, 

curved. 
unda, ae, f., wave, billow; 

stream, water; sea. 
unde, (1) relat. from which or 

whence; (2) interrog. from 

what, whence? 
undique [unde + que], from 

all sides, on all sides. 
undo, are, rise in waves, surge; 

wave, flow, undulate; boil, 

bubble. 
unddsus, a, um, billowy, surg- 
ing; wave-washed (III, 693). 
ung5, or unguo, ere, unxi, 

unctum, smear (with pitch), 

anoint (with oil) etc. 
unguis, is, m., nail; claw, 

talon. 
unus, a, um, one, only one, a 

single; only, alone. 
urbs, urbis, f., city. 
urgeo, ere, ursi, press, push, 

drive, urge, ply; press hard, 

press upon, press down; op- 
press, torment. 
urna, ae, f., jar, urn. 
uro, ere, ussi, ustum, burn, 

consume; vex, torment. 
ursa, ae, f., she-bear, bear. 
usquam, anywhere. 
usque, straight on; always, ever. 
usus, us, m., exercise, use; 

pervius usu = thoroughfare, 

(II, 453); purpose. 
ut or uti, (1) adv., as, when; 



how; (2) conj., in order that, 

so that. 
utcumque, however, howsoever. 
uterque, traque, trumque, 

both; each of the two. 
uterus, I, m., belly; cavity. 
utinam, that! would that! 
utor, I, usus sum, use, enjoy; 

display, employ. 
utroque, to both sides, in 

both directions, from side to 

side. 
uxorius, a, um, uxorious, do- 
ting; wife-ridden. 



vacca, ae, f., cow, heifer. 
vaco, are, avi, atum, be 

empty; be free from (with abl.); 
impers., vacat, there is time 
or leisure. 
vacuus, a, um, empty, vacant, 



vado, ere, go, walk, advance, 
proceed; hasten on, rush. 

vadum, J, shallow, shoal; shal- 
low water; bottom or depths 
of the sea; water, seas. (V. 
hardly ever uses the sing, of 
this wd.). 

vagina, ae, f., scabbard, sheath. 

vagitus, us, m., crying, wailing. 

vagor, ari, atus sum, roam, 
rove, wander; go abroad or 
about; parade, ride to and fro; 
be spread. 

valeo, ere, ui, itum, be strong, 
or well; be able, have influence, 
avail; imper., vale, farewell. 

validus, a, um, strong, sturdy, 
stout, vigorous; powerful. 

valles or vallis, is, f., valley, 
vale. 

vanus, a, um, empty; idle, 
vain, fruitless; delusive, false; 
self-deceived. 

vapor, oris, m., steam, vapor; 
heat, fire. 

varius, a, um, mottled, varie- 
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gated; various, different; vary- 
ing, fickle. 

vasto, are, avi, atum, make 
empty; lay waste, ravage. 

vastus, a, um [akin to vaco], 
void; vast; drear, desolate. 

vates, is, m. and f., prophet or 
prophetess, soothsayer, seer; 
bard, poet. [The wd. had 
fallen into complete contempt 
and was discarded for the 
Gr. poeta; but was restored 
once more to honour by Virgil 
and succeeding writers]. 
-ve, or. 

vecto, are [veho], carry, convey. 

veho, ere, vexi, vectum, carry, 
bear, convey; usher in; pass., 
ride, sail, etc. 

vel [vol5], or (of 'choice', as 
aut is of strict alternative); 
vel . . . vel, either . . or. 

velamen, inis, veil; covering, 
robe; pall. 

Velinus, a, um, of Velia, a 
town on the coast of Lucania; 
it was noted for its healthi- 
ness, and its temple of Ceres. 

velivolus, a, um, sail-winged; 
sail-dotted. 

vello, ere, velli (vulsi), vul- 
sum, pluck, pull, wrench, 
tear away; tear down. 

vellus, eris, n., fleece; woollen 
fillet. 

veld, are, avi, atum, cover, 
veil, wrap; wreathe, crown; 
deck, festoon; of the yards of 
a ship, sail-clad (III, 549). 

velox, dels, swift, fleet, rapid. 

velum, I, n., cloth; curtain, 
awning, canvass; sail. 

velut or veluti, even as, as, 
just as. 

vena, ae, f., vein. 

venabulum,i,n., hunting-spear. 

venatrix, icis, f., huntress. 

veudo, ere, vendidi, vendi- 
tum [venum + do], sell; 
betray. 



venenum, i, n., poison, venom; 
charm, magical potion (I, 



venerabilis, e, to be revered; 

revered, venerable. 
veneror, ari, atus sum, (1) 

with ref . to the gods, venerate, 
adore, worship; (2) with ref. 
to men and things, do homage 
to, reverence, honour; (3) ask 
reverently, beseech. vene- 
randus, worthy of all hon- 
our. 

venia, ae, f., indulgence, grace; 
favour, kindness; aid. 

venio, ire, veni, ventum, 
come. 

venor, ari, atus sum, hunt. 

venter, tris, m., belly; hunger. 

ventdsus, a, um, windy, stormy, 



ventus, i, m., wind. 

Venus, eris, f., goddess of love 
and beauty; how she came to 
be identified with the Greek 
Aphrodite is not clear. She 
had a special significance as 
Genitrix, or mother of the 
Roman people, through her 
son Aeneas, and especially 
of the race of the Julii; 
meton., love, passion. 

verber, eris, n., lash, whip, 
scourge; stroke, blow. 

verbero, are, avi, atum, beat, 
strike, lash; the pass, of this 
vb. is vapulo. 

verbum, i, n., word. 

vere, truly, correctly. 

vereor, eri, itus sum, feel 
awe of; fear, dread. 

vero, in truth, indeed; but, how- 
ever. 

verro, ere,* versum, sweep, 
sweep away or along, sweep 
over. 

verso, are, avi, atum [verto], 
turn about, turn over; drive 
about; turn over (in the mind), 
meditate; devise, contrive. 



*Late Latin has a pf. verri. 
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versus, us [vert5], m., line, 
row, tier. 

vertex, ids [verto], m., eddy, 
whirlpool, vortex; crown of the 
head; top, crest, peak, summit. 

verto, ere, verti, versum, turn, 
turn up, invert; reverse, change; 
overturn, overthrow; in pass. 
or with reflex, turn, trend; 
change, veer; revolve, roll round. 

verii, us, n., a spit. 

verum, i, n., truth. 

verum, truly, but in truth, but 
yet, but. 

verus, a, um, true, real, gen- 
uine. 

vescor, 1, feed upon, eat; breathe, 
enjoy. 

vesper, eri and eris, m., 
evening-star, evening; west. 

Vesta, ae, f., goddess of the 
hearth and of its fire. Roman 
consuls and dictators, at the 
opening and close of office, 
sacrificed in the temple of 
Vesta at Lavinium, whither 
Aeneas had brought the sacred 
fire from Troy. In Rome it- 
self, the sacred fire, tended 
by the Vestal Virgins (six in 
number), was kept constantly 
burning in the temple of the 
goddess. 

vester, tra, trum, your, yours. 

vestibulum, I, n., entrance- 
hall, vestibule, entrance. 

vestigium, ii, n., footstep, foot- 
print, track; trace, vestige, 
sign. 

vestig5, are, track, trail, trace, 
search after. 

vestio, ire* ivi (ii), itum, clothe, 
cover; adron. 

vestis, is, f., garment, dress, 
robe, clothing; drapery, tapes- 
try (I, 639). 

veto, are, ui, itum, forbid, 
prohibit, oppose, advise against: 

vetus, eris (comp. vetustior, 
sup. veterrimus), old, an- 
cient; former. 



vetustas, atis, long existence or 
lapse of time, age, antiquity. 

vetustus, a, um, old, ancient. 

vexo, are, avi, atum [veho], 
agitate; distress, harass. 

via, ae, f ., way, path, road, street; 
journey, voyage; entrance; pas- 
sage; method, manner. 

viator, 5ris, m., traveller. 

vibro, are, avi, atum, shake, 
quiver, vibrate, dart. 

vicinus, a, um [vicus], near, 
neighbouring, adjoining. 

vicis (gen.; nom. wanting), 
change, succession; vicissitude, 
chance, fortune; risk (II, 433) ; 
post, turn (III, 634). 

vicissim, in turn. 

victor, oris, m., conqueror, 
victor; as adj., conquering, 
victorious, triumphant. 

victoria, ae, f ., victory; person., 
Victory, goddess of victory. 

victrix, icis, victorious. 

victus, us [viv5], m., sustenance, 
food, provisions; way of life. 

video, ere, vidi, visum, see; 
perceive, observe; pass., be 
seen; seem, appear; seem good. 

vigeo, ere, ui, thrive, flourish; 
be influential. 

vigil, ilis [akin to vige5], awake, 
alert, watchful; ever burning 
(IV, 200); as a noun, m., 
watchman, sentinel, guard. 

vigil5, are, avi, atum, be 
vigilant, watch; wake up (IV, 
573). 

viginti, twenty. 

vigor, 5ris, energy, vigour, force. 

villus, i, m., shaggy hair; in pi., 
nap (of cloth). 

vimen, inis, n., pliant twig, 
shoot, stem. 

vincio, ire, vinxi, vinctum, 
bind, tie; surround, wreathe. 

vinco, ere, vici, victum, con- 
quer, overcome, subdue; excel; 
win, gain. 

vinculum, or vinclum, i [vin- 
cio], n., fastening, tying, bond, 



vindico 
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fetter; thongs (V, 408) ; sandals 
(IV, 518); cord, rope, cable. 

vindico, are, avi, atum, de- 
liver, rescue. 

vinum, i, n., wine. 

violabilis, e, violable; non vio- 
labilis, inviolable. 

violentus, a, um [vis], violent, 
boisterous, impetuous. 

violo, are, avi, atum [vis], 
injure ; violate, profane, wrong. 

vipereus, a, um, of vipers, 
snaky. 

vir, virl, m., man; hero; hus- 
band. 

virectum, i [vire5], n.; green- 
sward, lawn. 

vireo, ere, be green. 

virga, ae, f ., branch, twig; wand. 

virgineus, a, um, of a maiden, 
maidenly. 

vir go, inis, f., maiden, virgin; 
lady (I, 629). 

virgultum, I, n., only in pi., 
bushes, thicket, shrubs, copse. 

viridans, antis, verdant. 

viridis, e, green; blooming. 

virilis, e, manly, heroic. 

virtus, utis [vir], f., manliness, ^ 
valour; worth, excellence; in* 
pi., brave deeds (I, 566). 

vis, vis, f., force, might; violence, 
injury; (perh.) number (IV, 
132); pi. vires, ium, power, 
strength, resources. 

viscum, I, n., mistletoe. 

viscus, eris, n., the soft i. e. 
inner part of the body; in pi., 
vitals; flesh; bowels. 

viso, ere, visi, visum, 'look 
at closely'; inspect, observe; 
go to see, visit. 

visum, i, sight, vision, appari- 
tion. 

visus, us, m., act of seeing, 
sighting; power of sight, sight; 
look, appearance; view, spec- 
tacle; vision, prodigy. 

vita, ae, f., life; spirit of the 
dead (VI, 292). 

vi talis, e vital. 



vito, are, avi, atum, shun, 
avoid. 

vitta, ae, f., band, head-band, 
fillet; represented as worn by 
poets, priests, brides, Vestals, 
and suppliants. 

vitulus, i, m., male calf, young 
bullock. 

vividus, a, um, lively, vigorous, 
eager, spirited. 

vivo, ere, vixi, victum, live, 
be alive; survive; last. 

vivus, a, um, alive, living" 
life-like, speaking; natural. 

vix, with difficulty, scarcely, 
hardly. 

vociferor, ari, atus sum [v5x 
+ fero], cry aloud, shout, 
exclaim. 

voco, are, avi, atum, call, 
summon, invite; call upon, 
invoke; call by name; challenge. 

volatilis, e, flying, winged. 

Volcanus, i, m., Vulcan, god 
of fire and of the art of forging 
and smelting; as god of the 
forge he also bears the name 
Mulciber, the 'softener' or 
smelter of metal; meton., fire. 

volito, are, avi, atum, fly or 
flutter; the wd. in V. always 
expresses visible motion; fly 
about, flit, hover. 

volo, velle, volui, will, wish, 
want; mean, intend; grant, or- 
dain; command; part, volens, 
gladly, graciously, propitiously. 

volo, are, avi, atum, fly, 
speed; fama volat, the story 
takes wing; as a noun, f., 
volantes, winged creatures, 
birds. 

volucer, cris, ere, flying, 
winged; as a noun, f., vo- 
lucris (i. e. avis), bird. 

volumen, inis, n., coil, fold. 

voluntas, atis, f., wish, desire; 
consent. 

voluptas, atis [volo, wish], 
f., pleasure, delight, enjoy- 
ment, satisfaction. 



voluto, are, avi, a turn, (1) 

trans., roll about, roll back and 
forth, roll back; consider, pon- 
der; (2) intr., (as in III, 607), 
roll, grovel. 

volvo, ere, volvi, volutum, 
roll, turn round; unroll; run 
the round of, undergo; roll 
along, bring on, ordain; hurl, 
cast; revolve, ponder over; 
volvendis annis, in the round 
of years. This wd. derives 
its particular sense from the 
context. 

vomo. ere, vomui, itum, 
vomit, pour, or belch forth, 
discharge. 

vorag5, inis, abyss, gulf, whirl- 
pool, maelstrom. 

voro, are, avi, atum swallow 
up, devour. 

votum, I, n., vow; votive offer- 
ing; prayer; reus voti, bound 
by vow. 

voveo, ere, vovi, votum, 
vow, pledge. 

vox, vocis, f., voice, cry, sound; 
note, tone; word, speech, say- 
ing ; language, answer, response. 

vulgo [or volgo], commonly, 
everywhere. 

vulgo [or volgo], are, avi, a- 
tum, make common, spread 
abroad, divulge, 

vulgus [or volgus], I, n. (rarely 
m.), the common people; herd, 
mass, throng; mob, rabble. 

vulnus [or volnus], eris, n., 
wound; blow; thrust; love- 
wound. 



vultur, uris, m., vulture. 

vultus, us, m., looking part of 
face, as opp. to ora (plural), 
the speaking part; look, ex- 
pression, aspect; countenance, 
visage, features; gaze, sight. 



Xanthus, i, m., (1) a river in 
Troas, also called Scamander ; 
Xanthus, i. e. 'yellow', appears 
to have been the more ancient 
name of the two; Homer makes 
the distinction that the river 
was called Xanthus by the 
gods, but by men Scamander; 
(2) a stream in Epirus, named 
after (1); (3) a river in Lyeia, 
dear to Apollo. 



Zacynthus, I, f., an island in 
the Ionian Sea; it no longer 
deserves the epithet 'woody' 
given it by Homer and Virgil. 
However, its fertility has ob- 
tained for it in modern times 
the title of 'flower of the 
Levant'. 

Zephyr us 5 I, m., the West-, 
Wind, son of Astraeus and 
the Dawn, and messenger of 
Spring; the Romans identified 
him with Favonius, the breeze 
of Springtide; west wind;* 
breeze, wind. 



